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2 ON THE mUTU 0 ¥ L HlljDUEN. 

by tjie kiKiwledge of her happiness,—for they 
Itr'TaJWeti frequent intercourse,—the next im¬ 
portant subject which fills their whole hearts 
with hope and anxiety, is the expected addi¬ 
tion to the living members of the family. 
-.Should tills occur within thp first year of thei. 
union, it is included in the catalogue of “ For-: 
time’s favours,” as an event of no small magni- 
tude to call forth their joy and gratitude^ 
Many arc the trifling ceremonies observed b 
the females of this uneducated people, imi»rt 
i„ their ™w to the well-being of both mot . ^ 
and infant, but so strongly partaking of su^- 
atiUou, that time would be wasted in si>eakm^^ 
of them; 1 will therefore hasten to the pe 
uf the iutaufs birth, wliieU, if a boy, is greet 
by tlie warmest demonstrations of unaftect 
joy io the Uoiiseri^' , 

bride and ^ » 

is born, there in* mnrh 

at its birth than win u a s..n a "ted to ho ' 
the family; but thi^-ge-’ iect|irwill neve 
dissatisfied with the who 

appreciate the source 
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J(JV AT THE ftlliTH t)F A SON. 
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blessing. She rests satisfied that unerring W is- *• 
dom hath thus ordained» and bows with sub¬ 
mission to His decree. She desires sons only 
as they are coveted by the father^ and procures 
for tlie motlier increased respect from, the world, 
but she cannot actually love her infant less 
because it is a female* 

The birth of a son Is immediately atinounced 
by a discharge of artillery* where cannon are 
kept ; or by musketry in the lower grades of 
•the rs'ative population^ even to tlie meanest 
peasant» with whom a single match-loel^ pro¬ 
claims the honour eus effectually as the volley 
of his sui>eri<jrs. The women say the object 
in firing at the moment tlie child is bom, is 
to prevent his being startled at sounds by giving 
him so early an introduction to the report of 
muskets; but in this they are evidently mis¬ 
taken, since we nevey fii^id a musket announ¬ 
cing the birth of a female child. They fancy 
there is more honour attached to a house were 
are many sons. The men make them their com- ♦ 
^anious, which in the present state of Mvis-sul- 
^laun society, girls cannot be at any age. 

n 2 

\ 
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TRtATilEM OF INFANTS. 


Beside.s which, so great is the trouble and 
anxiety in getting suitable matches for their 
daughters, diat they are disposed to be more 
solicitous for male than female children. 

Amongst the better sort of people the mother 
verj^ rarely nourishes her oVn infant; and i 
have known instances, when a wet-nurse could 
lu^be procured, where the infant lias been 
- reared by goats^ milk, rather than the good lady 
should be obliged to fatigue herself vWth lier 
infant. The great objection Is, that in Mussul^ 
maun^ families nurses are required to be abste¬ 
mious m their diet, by no means an object of 
choice amongst so luxurious a people. A nume is 
not allowed for the first month or more to taste 
animal food, and even during the two years^the 
usual period of .supporting infancy by this nou¬ 
rishment^ the nurse lives by rule botl 
and quantity of such only 
deemed essential to the well-being 
The lower orders of the peopli 
their superiors^ prejudices 
and a wet-nurse once engaged 
becomes a member of that housB^ 
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of her (lays, unless she chooses to quit it 
herself* 

Oil the fourth day after the hirth of a son, the 
friends of both families are invited to share in 
the general joy testified by a noisy assembly of 
singing-women, people chattering, smell of 
savoury dishes, and constant bustle; which, to 
any other females in the world would be con¬ 
sidered annoyances, but in their estimation are 
agreeable additions to the happiness of the 
mother, who is in most cases screened only 
by a curtain from the multitude of noisy 
visitors assembled to rejoice on the important 
event. I could not refrain, on one of these 
occasions, remarking on the injudicious arrange¬ 
ment at such a time, when 1 thought quiet 
T,vxLS really needed to the invalid's comfort* 
The lady thought othenvise; she too much 
rejoiced this monient of her exaltation to 
-hink of quiet; all the world would know she 
v»as the mother of a son ; this^satisfied her for 
_aU that she suffered from the noisy mirth and 
jn'^reased heat arising from the multitude of her 
\isitors, wJio stayed the usual time, three days 
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TREATMENT OF INFANTS. 


and nights. The ladies, however, recover their 
strength rapidly. They^re attended by females 
in their time of peril, and with scarcely an in¬ 
stance of failure. Nature is kind. Science has 
not yet stepped within the confines of the zec- 
nahnah. All is Nature with these uneducated 
females, and as they are under no apprehension, 
the hour arrives wthout terror, and passes over 
without weakening fears. They trust in God, 
and suffer patiently. It may be questioned^ 
however, whether their pains at that juncture 
equal those of females in Europe. Their figure 
has never been tortured by stays and whale¬ 
bone ; indeed, I do not recollect having met 
with an instance of deformity in the shape of 
any inhabitant of a zeenahnah. 

On the ninth day the infant is well bathed,— 
I cannot call any of its previous al.lMiions a 
bath,—then its little head is well and 

the fillet thrown aside, which is (jc; . .cd 
.sarj' from the first to the ninth day. Hi.* infi 
from its birth is laid in soft bea 
. but little clothing until it has beef 



TREjVTMENT of infants. 


and even then the dress would deser\'e to be 
considered more as ornamental covering than 
useful clothing; a thin muslin loose shirt, edged 
and bordered witli silver* ribands, and a small 
skull-cap to correspond, Comprises their dress. 
Blankets, robes, and ^deeping-dresses, are things 
unknown in the nursery of a zeenahnah. The 
baby is kept during the , pionth in a reclining 
position, except when the nurse receives it in 
her arms to nourish it; indeed for many 
months the infant : but sparingly removed 
from its reclining position. They would con¬ 
sider it a most cruel disturbance of a baby’s 
tranquillity, to set it up or hold it in the 
arms, except for the purpose of giving it 
nourishment. 

The infant’s first nourishment is of a medi¬ 
cinal kind, composed of umultass (casia), a ve¬ 
getable aperient, with sugar, and distilled water 
of anniseed ; this is called gootlie, and the baby 
has no other food for the first three days, after 
which it receives the nurse’s aid. After the 
third day a .small proportion of opium is admi- 


w treat.^ient of infants. 

nistercd, which practice is continued daily until 
the child is three or four years old* 

The Tcry little clothing on infants in India 
would of itself teach the propriety of keeping 
them in a reclining position, as the mere natural 
strength of the poor baby has nothing to sup¬ 
port it hy the aid of bandages or clothing. 
The nurse receives the baby on a thin pillow 
of calico quilted together, called gooderie; it 
is changed as often as required* and is the 
only method as yet introduced amongst the 
Natives to secure cleanliness and comfort to 
their infants. In the cold season, when the 
thermometer may range from forty-five to fifty, 
the method of inducing warmth is by means 
of cotton or wadded quilts; flannel, as I have 
said before, they know not the use of. The 
children, however, thrive without any of those 
things we deem essential to the comfort of 
infancy, and the mamma is satisfied with the 
original customs, which, it may be supposed, are 
(without a single innovation) unchanged since 
the period of Abraham, their boasted forefather* 
On the fortieth day after the infantas birth, 


THE DAY OF PURIFICATION- ' 9 

the same rites are obsen e^l as by the Jews, (with 
the exception of circumcision), and denominated, 
as with them, the Day of Puriheation. On 
this day the infant is submitted to the hands of 
the barber, who shares the head, as commanded 
by their law. The mother bathes and dresses 
in her most costly attire. Dinner is coohed for 
the poor in abundance. Friends and relatives 
call on the mother to present nuzzas and offer¬ 
ings, and to bring presents to the child, after 
the manner of the wdse men’s offerings, so fami¬ 
liar to us in our Scriptures. The offerings to 
the child are often costly and pretty; bangles 
and various ornaments of the precious metals- 
The taawees of gold and silver, are tablets on 
w^hich engraved verses from the Khoraun are 
inscribed in Arabic characters; these are strung 
on cords of gold thread, and suspended, when 
the child is old enough to hear their weiglit, 
over one shoulder, crossing the back and chest, 
and reaching below the hip on the opposite side; 
they have a remarkably good effect with the 
rich style of dressing iVative children. In some 
of the offerings from the great people are to be 
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PRESENTS TO THE CHILD. 


obsen'ed. precious stones set in necklaces, and 
bangles for the arms and ajicles. All who visit 
at these times take sometliing for the baby; it 
would be deemed an omen of evil iu any one 
neglecting to follow this immemorial custom; 
not that they are avaricious, but that they are 
anxious for their infant’s prosperity, which 
these tributes are supposed to indicate. 

The mother thus blessed with a darling sou 
is almost the Idol of the new family she has 
honoured ; and when such a person happens to 
be an agreeable, prudent w oman, she is likely to 
remain without a rival in her husband’s heart, 
who has no inducement to add dhoUie wives to 
his establishment w hen his home is made happy 
to him by the only wife who can do him honour 
by the alliance. 

The birthday of each son in a family is 
regularly kept. The tenn used for the occa¬ 
sion is Saul-girrah—derived from saul, a year, 
girrah, to tie a knot. The custom is duly 
maintained by tying a knot on a string kept for 
the purpose, by the mother, on the return of her 
boy s hirtliday. The girls’ years are numbered 
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by a silver loop or ring being added yearly to 
the gurdonie, or silver neck-ring. Tliese are 
the only methods of registering the ages of 
Mussulmaun children. 

The Saul-girrah is a day of annual rejoicing 
through the whole house of which the boy is a 
member; music, fireworks, toys, and whatever 
amusement suits his age and taste, are liberally 
granted to fill up the measure of his happiness; 
whilst his father and mother have each their 
assemblies to the fullest extent of their means. 
Dinner is provided liberally for the guests, and 
tlie |KX)r are not neglected, whose prayers and 
blessings are coveted by the parents for their 
offspring’s benefit; and they believe the bless¬ 
ings of the poor are certain mediations at the 
throne of mercy which cannot fail to produce 
benefits on the person in whose favour they are 
invoked. 

The boy’s nurse is on all occasions of-re¬ 
joicing the first person to be considered in the 
distribution of gifts; she is, indeed, only second 
in the estimation of the parents to the child she 
has reared and nourished; and with the child. 
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VISIT TO THE DURGAH. 


she is of more consequence even than his natural 
parents. The wet-nurse, 1 have said, is re¬ 
tained in the family to the end of her days, and 
whatever children she may have of her own, 
they are received into the family of her employer 
without resen’e, eitlier as sen'ants or com¬ 
panions, and their interest in life regarded and 
watched over with the solicitude of relations, 
by the parents of the boy she has nursed. 

At seven years old the boys are circumcised, 
as by their law directed. The thanksffi\in<y 
when the child is allowed to emerge from con¬ 
finement, gives rise to another jubilee in the 
family. 

At Lucknow we see, almost daily, proces¬ 
sions on their way to the Durgah, (before de¬ 
scribed), where the father conveys the young 
Mussulmaun to return thanks and public ac¬ 
knowledgments at the sainted shrine. The 
procession is planned on a grand scale, and all 
the male friends that can be collected attend 
in the ca\'alcade to do honour to so interesting 
an occasion. 

When the prayer and thanksgiring have been 
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duly offered in the boy’s name at the Durgah, 
money is distributed amongst the assembled 
poor; and on the way home, silver and copper 
coins are thrown to the multitude who crowd 
around the procession. The scrambling and 
tumult on these occasions can only be relished 
by the Natives, who thus court popularity; but 
they rarely move in state without these scenes 
of confusion following in their train. I have 
witnessed thousands of jKJOple following the 
King’s train, on his visiting the Durgah at 
Lucknow, when his Majesty and his Prime 
Minister scattered several thousands of rupees 
amongst the populace. The noise was deafening, 
some calling blessings on the King, others quar¬ 
relling and struggling to force away the prize 
from tlie happy one who had caught, in the pass¬ 
ing shower, a rupee or two in his draper>\ Some 
of tlie most cunning secure the prize in their 
montlis to save themselves from the plunderer; 
some are thrown down and trampled under 
foot; the sandy soil, however, renders their 
situation less alarming than such a calamity 
would be in London, but it is altogether a scene 
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I'ASTtilES t>F BUYS. 


of confusion suSicient to terrify any one, c.itcept 
those who delight in their ancient customs 
without regarding consequences to indiriduals. 

The amusements of boys in India differ 
widely from the juvenile sports of the English 
youth; here there are neither matches at 
cricket nor races; neither hoops nor any other 
game which requires exercise on foot. Marbles 
they have, and such other six)rts as suit their 
habits and climate, and can be» indulged in 
without too much bodily exertion. They fly 
kites at all ages. 1 have seen men in years, 
even, engaged in this amusement, alike uncon¬ 
scious that they were wasting time, or emplov- 
ing it in pursuits fitted only for chijdren* They 
are from the flat roofs of the houses, 

where it is common with the men to take their 
seat at sunset. They are much amused by a 
kind of contest with kites, which is carried on 
in the following manner. The neighbouring 
gentlemen, haring provided themselves with 
lines, previously rubbed with paste and covered 
with jiounded glass, raise their kites, which, 
when brought in contact with each other by a 
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current of air, the topmost string cuts througli 
the under one, when down falls the kite^ to tlie 
evident amusement of the idlers in the streets 
or road\Yay, w'ho with shouts and hurrahs seek 
to gain possesion of tlie toy, witli as mneh 
avidity as if it were a prize of the greatest 
value : however, from the numerous competitors, 
and their great zeal to obtain possession of it, it 
is usually torn to pieces. Much skill is shown 
in the endeavours of each party to keep his 
string uppermast, by which he is enabled to 
cut that of bis adversary’s kite. 

The male population are great pigeon-fanciers, 
and arc very choice in their breed, having every 
variety of the species they can possibly pro¬ 
cure ; some are brought from different parts of 
the world at an enormous expense* Each pro¬ 
prietor of a dock of pigeons knows his own 
birds from every other. They are generally 
conhued in hainboo houses erected on the flat 
roofs of the mansions, where at early dawn and 
at sunset the owner takes his station to feed 
his pets and give them a short airing. Perhaps 
a neighbour's flock have also emerged from 
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HGE<)N-IANCIEHS, 


their cages at the same time, when mingling 
in the circuit round and round the buildings, 
(as often happens) one or more from one per¬ 
son's flock will return home with those of an¬ 
other; in which case, they are l^s lawful prize 
for ever, unless his neighbour wishes to redeem 
the captives by a price, or by an exchange oi 
prisoners. The fortunate holder, however, of 
such prize makes his own terms, which are 
perhaps exorbitant, particularly if Jfie have any 
ill-will against the proprietor, or the stray pigeon 
happen to be of a peculiarly rare kind. Many 
are the proofs of good breeding and civility, 
elicited on such occasions between gentle¬ 
men ; and many, also, are the perpetuated 
quarrels where such a collision of interests 
happens between young men of baji feelings, 
or with persons having any previous "'dislike to 
each other, . 

The chief out-do<jr exercise taken by the 
youth of India, is an occasional ride on horse¬ 
back or the elephant. They do not consider 
walking necessary to health; besides w hich, it is 
plebeian, and few ever walk ^who can Tnaintain 



MOGllDlllR AND SWORD EXERCISE- 

a conve>-ance. They exercise the moghdhur 
(dumb-bell) as the means o£ strengthening the 
muscles and oiiening the chest. These mogh- 
dhurs, much resembling the club of Hercules, 
are used in pairs, each weighing from eight to 
twenty pounds; they are brandished in \arious 
ways over the head, crossed behind, and, back 
again, with great case and rapidity by those 
with whom the art has become familiar by long 
use. Thosd’who would e.xcel in the use of 
tlie moghdhurs practise eveiy evening regu¬ 
larly ; when, after the exercise, they have tlieir 
arms and shoulders plastered with a moist clay, 
which they suppose strengthens the muscles 
and prevents them from taking cold after so 
violent an exercise. The young, men who are 
solicitous no wield the sabre with effect and 
grace, declare this practice to be of the greatest 
Venice to them in their sword exercise: they go 
so far as to say, Uiat they only u.se the*8Word 
well who have practised the moghdhur for 
several years. 

At their sword exercise, they practise “ the 
.stroke ” on the hide of a buffalo, or on a fish 
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called iooej% the scales of which form an 
excellent coat of^aih each being the size 
of a crown-piece, and the substance sothcient 
to turn the edge of a good sabre. The fish is 
produced alive frorn the river for this purpose; 
however revolting as the practice may appear 
to the European, it does not oifend the feelings 
of the Natives, who consider the fish incapable 
of feeling after the first stroke; but, as regards 
the buftalo, 1 am told the most crhel inflictions 
have been made, by men who would try their 
blade and their skill on the staked animal 
without mercy. 

The lance is practised by young men of good 

family as an exercise; and by the common 

people, as the means of rendering them eligible 

to the Native military sen ice of India. It is 

% 

surprising to witness the agility of some of the 
Natives in the exercise of the lance; they are 
generally good horsemen, and at full speed 
will throw the lance, dismount to recover it, and 
remount, often without stimips, with a celerity 

inconceivable. I have Jieen them at these exer- 

# 
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cises with aurprisse, remeioberiog llie little ac¬ 
tivity they exhibit in their oi^uary habits. 

The Indian bow and airow has greatly dimi¬ 
nished as a weapon of defence in modem times; 
but all practise., the use of the bow, as they 
fancy it opens the chest and gives ease and 
grace to the figure i things of no trifling im¬ 
portance with the Mussulmaun youth. I have 
seen some persons seated practising the bow, 
who were unable to bear the tatigue of standing; 
in those cases, a hes.vy weight and pulley are 
attached to the bow, wliich requires as much 
force In pulling as it would require to send an 
arrow from SLXtv to a liuudred \ aids fromi the 
place they occupy, 

- The pellet-bow is in daily use to frighten 
away the crows from the ricinity ol man s 
abode; the iJellets are made of cby baked 
in the suu, and although they do not wound 
they bruise most desperately. Were it not for 
this means of annoying these winged pests, 
tliev would prove a perfeet nuisance to tlie in¬ 
habitants, particularly within the confines of a 
zeenabnah. where these impudent birds asseni- 

c K 
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ble al cooking-time, to the great annoyance of 
tlie cooks, watchingk their opportunity to |>ounce 
upon any thing they may incautiously leave un¬ 
covered. 1 have often seen women placed 
as watchers with the pellet-bow, to deter the 
marauders the whole time dinner was preparing 
in the kitchen. The front of tiiese cooking- 
rooms are open to the zeenahnah court-v^ard, 
neither doors, windows, nor curtains being 
deemed necessary, where the smoke has no 
other vent than through the o|>en front into 
the court-yard. 

The crows are so daring that they will enter 
the yard, where any of the children may be 
taking their meals, (which they often do in pre¬ 
ference to eating them under the confinement 
of the hall), and frequently seize the bread from 
the hands of the children, unless narrowly 
watched by the servants, or deterred by the 
pellet-bow. And at the season of building their 
nests, these birds will plunder from tlie habi¬ 
tations of man, whatever may be met with likely 
to make a soft lining for their nests; often, I 
am told, carrying off the skull-cap from the 
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children’s heads, and the women’s pieces of 
calico or muslin from thei* laps when seated 

in the open air at work. 

Many of the Natives are strongly attached to 

the brutal practice of cock-fighting; they are 
very choice in their breed of that gallant 
bird, and pride themselves on possessing the 
finest specimens in the world. The gay young 
men exiiend much money in these low con¬ 
tests ; the birds are fought with or without arti¬ 
ficial spurs, according to the views of the con¬ 
tending parties. They have also a small bird 
which they call “ the buttaire," a species of 
quail, which! hear are most valiant combatants; 
they are fed and trained for sport with much 
care and attention. I am told these poir little 
birds, when once brought to the contest, fight 
until they die. Many are the victims ssmnficed 
to one morning’s amusement of their cruel 
owners, who wager upon the favourite bird with 
a spirit and interest equal to that which may 
be found in more polished countries among the 
tfentlcmen of the turf. 

' Horse-racing has very lately been introduced 
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ai Liiokiiowj but 1 fancy the Natives have not 
yet acquired sufficient taste for the sport to 
take any great delight in it. As long as it is 
fashionable with European society, so long it 
may be viewed with comparative interest by 
the few. But their views of the breed and 
utility of a stud differ so much from those of a 
European, that there is but little probability of 
the sport of horse-racing ever becoming a fa* 
vouritc amusement with them. When they 
are disposed to hunt, it is always on elephants, 
both for security and to save fatigue. 

A horse of the finest temper, form, or breed, 
one that would be counted the most perfect ani¬ 
mal by an English connoisseur, would beiejected 
by a Native if it possessed the slightest mark by 
them deemed “ unfortunate." If the legs are not 
all of a colour, the horse is not worthy ; if an un¬ 
lucky turn of the hair, or a serpentine wave of 
another colour appears on any part of the animal, 
it is an “ omen of ill-luck" to the possessor, and 
must not be retained on the premises. A single 
blemish of the sort would be deemed by a 
Native gentleman as great a fault in an other- 
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wise i>erfect amnial, as if it could only move 
on three legs. The prejudice is so strongly 
grounded in their minds to these trifling marks, 
that they would not keep such horses in their 
stables one hour, even if it belonged to their 
dearest friend, fearing the evil consequences 

that might befall their house. 

The swiftness of a good Euglish hunter would 
be no recommendation to a Native gentleman ; 
he rides for pleasant exercise and amusement. 

and the pace therefore never exceeds the gentlest 

canter of an Hngrish lady's jennet. Many of 
their horses are trained to a pace 1 have never 
remarked in other countries; it hs more than a 
walk but not quite a canter, the steps are 
taken very short, and is. I am assured, an 
agreeable exercise to the rider. 1 was once in 
possession of a strong hill pony, whose walk 
was as quick as the swiftest elephant ; very few 
horses could keep up with him at a trotv The 
motion was very easy and agreeable, particularly 
suited to invalids in that tr^'ing climate. 

The Native metluxl of confining horses in 
their sheds or stables appears somewhat remark- 
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able to a European. The halter is staked in 
the ground, and the two hind legs have a rope 
fastened to each; this is also staked in the 
ground behind. The ropes are left sufficiently 
long to allow of the animal lying down at liis 
pleasure. 

The food of horses is fresh grass, brought from 
the jungles daily, by the grass-cutters, who are 
kept solely for this purpose. In consequence 
of these men having to walk a di.stance of four 
or more miles before they reach the jungles, and 
the difficulty of finding sufficient grass w’hen 
there, one man cannot procure more grass in a 
day than will suffice for one horse; the con¬ 
sequence is, that if a gentleman keep twenty 
horses, there are forty men to attend them; 
viz. twenty grooms, and as many grass-cutters. 
The grass of India, excepting only during the 
rainy season, is burnt up by the heat of the sun, 
in all exjK)sed situations. In the jungles and 
forests of mango-trees, wherever there is any 
shade, the men search for grass, which is of a 
different species to any I have seen in Europe, 
called doob-grass, a dwarf creeper, common 
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throughoat India; every other kind of is 

rejected by the horse; they would rather eat 
chaft in the absence of the doob-^ss. The re- 
fuse of the grass given for food, answers the 
purpose of bedding; for In India straw is 
never brought into use, but as food for the 
cows, buttaloes, and oxen. The nature of straw 
is friable in India, perhaps induced by climate 
by the wise orderings of Disine Providence, of 
which indeed a redecting mind must be con¬ 
vinced, since it is so essential an article for fooil 
to the cattle where grass is very scarce, except¬ 
ing only during the season of rain. 

hen the com is cut, the whole produce of 
a field is brought to one open spot, where the sur¬ 
face of the ground is hard and smooth ; the oxen 
and their drivers trample in a continued circuit 
over tlie whole mass, until tJie com is not only 
threshed from the husks, but the straw broken 
Into finechafi'. They winnow it with their coarse 
blankets, or chuddalis, (the usual wrapper of a 
Native, resembling a coarse sheet), and house 
the separate articles in pits, dug m the earth, 
close to their habitations. Such things as bams. 
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granaries, or stacks, are never seen to mark the 
abode of the Native farmers as in Europe. An 
invading-party could never discover the deposits 
of com, whilst the Natives chose to keep their 
own secret. This method of depositing the com 
and chatf in the earth, is the only secure way of 
preserv ing these valuable articles from the en¬ 
croachment of white ants, whose visits to the 
grain are nearly as destructive, and quite as 
much dreaded, as the Hights of locusts to the 
green blades. 

The com in general use for horses, sheep, and 
cattle, is called gram; the flavour resembles 
our field pea much more than grain. It is 
produced on creepers, with pods; and bears 
pretty lilac blossom, not unlike peas, or rather 
vetches, but smaller; the grain, however, is as 
large as a pea, irregularly shaped, of a dark 
browTi skin, and pale yellow within. There 
are several other kinds of grain in u.se amongst 
the Natives for the use of cattle; one called 
moat, of an olive green colour. It is considered 
very cooling in its nature, at certain seasons of 
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tlie year, and is greatly preferred both for young 
horses and for cows giving milk. 

Horses are subject to an infections disease, 
which generally makes it api>earance in tlie 
nuny season, and therefore called burrhsaatie. 
Once in the stable, the disorder prevails through 
the stud, unless timely precautions are taken 
to prevent them being infected—removal from 
the stable is the most usual mode adopted 
—so easy is the infection conveyed from one ani¬ 
mal to the other, that if the groom of the sick 
horse enters the stable of the healthy they 
rarely escape contagion. It is a tedious and 
painful disorder and in nine cases out of ten the 
infected animal either dies, or is rendered use¬ 
less for the saddle. The legs break out in 
ulcers, and, I am informed, without the greatest 
care on the part of the groom, he is also liable 
to imbibe tlie corruption; if he has any cut or 
scratch on his hands, the disease may be re¬ 
ceived as by innoculation. 

The iVati^*es have the greatest aversion to 
docked-tailed horses, and will never i>ermit the 
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aniinals to be shorn of the beauty with which 
Nature has adorned them, either in length or 
fulness; besides which, they think it a barba¬ 
rous want of taste in thase who differ from 
them, though they fancy Nature is improved 
when the long tail and mane of a beautiful 
white Arab are dyed with mayndhie; his legs, 
up to the knees, stained with the same colour, 
and divers stars, crescents, &c., painted on. 
the haunches, chest, and throat of the pretty 
gentle creature. When the horses are looking 
roujrh, the Natives feed them with a mixture of 
coarse brown sugar and ghee, which they say 
gives sleekness to the skin, and improves the 
constitution of the horse. When their horses 
grow old, they boil the gram with which they 
feed them, to make it easy of digestion ; very 
few j>eople, indeed, give com at any age to the 
animal unsoaked, as they consider it injudi¬ 
cious to give drj' com to horses, which swells in 
the stomach of the animal and cannot digest: 
the grain-swells exceedingly by soaking, and 
thus moistened, the horse requires less water 
than would be neces.sary witli dry com. 
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The numberless Native sports I have heard 
related in this countr>^ would take me too long 
to repeat at present; describe them 1 could not, 
for my feelings and views are at >'ariance with 
the painful tortures inflicted on the brute 
creation for the penerted amusements of 
man, consisting of many unequal contests, 
which have sickened me to think they were 
viewed by mortals with pleasure or satisfac¬ 
tion. A poor unoffending antelope or stag, 
perhaps confined from the hour of its quitting 
its dam in a paddock, turned out in a confined 
space to the fuiy" of a cheetah (leopard) to make 
his morning 8 repast. Tigers and elephants are 
often made to combat for the amusement of 
spectators; also, tigers and buffaloes, or aliga- 
tors. The battle between intoxicated elephants 
is a sport suited only for the cruel-hearted, and 
too often indulged. The mahouts (the men who 
sit as drivers on the neck of the elephant) have 
frequently been the victims of the ignoble 
amusement of their noble -masters ; indeed, the 
danger they are exposed to is so great, that to 
escape is deemed a miracle. The fighting- 
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elephants are males, and they are prepared for 
the s|>ort by certain drugs mixed up with the 
wax from the human ear* The method of train¬ 
ing elephants for fighting must be left to abler 
hmids to describe. I have passed by places 
where the animal was firmly chained to a tree, 
in situations remote from the population of a 
cih% as danger is always anticipated from their 
vicinity; and when one of these infuriated 
beasts break from their bonds, serious accidents 
often occur to individuals before they can again 
be secured. 

Amongst the higher classes tigers and leo¬ 
pards are retained for fields sports, under charge 
of regular keepers. In many instances these 
wild inhatntants of the jungle are tamed to the 
obedience of dogs, or other domestic animats. 
I have often seen the young cubs sucking the 
teats of a goat, with w'hich they play as fami¬ 
liarly a-s a kitten with its mother. A very inti¬ 
mate acquaintajice of ours has several tigers and 
leopards, which are perfectly oliedient to his 
command; tJrey are led out by their keepers 
night and morning, but be always feeds them 
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with his own hands, that lie may thereby make 
thejn obedient to himself, when he sports in 
the jungles, which he often does with success, 
bringing home stags and antelopes to grace 
the board, and distribute amongst his English 
friends. 

The tigers and cheetahs are very generally 
introduced after breakfast, when Nathe noble¬ 
men have European visitors. I remember on 
one of these occasions, these animals were 
brought into the banqueting-room, just as the 
self-performing cabinet organ had commenced 
a grand overture. The creatures' countenances 
were terrifying to the beholder, and one in ]>ar- 
ticular could with great difhculty be reined in 
by his keepers. The Natives are, however, so 
accustomed to the society of tigers, that they 
smiled at my apprehension of mischief. I was 
only satisfied when they were forced away from 
the sounds that seemed to fill them >vdth won¬ 
der, and perhaps witli rage. 

Pigeon-shooting is another amusement prac¬ 
tised amongst the sporting men of Hindoostaun. 
I, of course, allude to the Mussidmaons for 
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most Hindoos hold it criminal to kill a crow* 
or even the meanest insect; and I have known 
them carry the principle of preserving life to 
the minutest insects, wearing crape or muslin 
over their mouths and noses in tlie open air* 
fearing a single animalcule that floats in llie 
air should be destroyed by their breath. For 
the same reason, these men have every drop 
of water strained through muslin before it is 
used either for drinking or for cooking. 

There are people who make it a profitable 
means of subsistence to visit tlie jungles with 
nets, in order to collect birds, as pigeons, par¬ 
rots, miuas, &c., these are brought in covered 
baskets to the towns where they meet with a 
ready sale. 

iVIanya basket have 1 delighted in purchasing, 
designing to rescue the pretty creatures from 
present danger. 1 am annoyed w'henever I see 
birds immured in cages/ If they could be 
trained to live with iie, enjoying the same 
liberty, 1 should gladly court society \Yith these 
innocent creatures; but a bird conhned vexes 
me, my fingers itch to open the wicket and 
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give the prisoner liberty. How have 1 de¬ 
lighted in seeing the pretty variegated parrots, 
UDDa-s, and pigeons, fly from the basket when 
opened in my verandah ’ I have sometimes 
fancied in ray evening walk that I could reeog- 
nize the birds again in the gardens and grounds, 
which had been set at liberty in the morning by 
my band. 

The good ladies of India, from whom I have 
copied the practice of giving liberty to the 
captive birds, although different motives direct 
the action, believe, tliat if any member of their 
family is ill. such a release propitiates the 
favour of Heavenly mercy towards diem. A 
sovereign Camongst the Mussulmauns) will give 
liberty to a certain number of prisoners, con¬ 
fined in the common gaol, when he is anxious 
for the recovery of a sick member of his family; 
and so great U the merit of mercy esteemed in 
the creature to his fettow-mortal, that die birdi 
of a son, a recovery from severe illness, accession 
to the throne, &c.. are the precursors to royal 
clemency, when all prisoners are set at liberty 
whose return to society may not be deemed 
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cruelty to the individual, or a calamity to his 
neighbours. I may here remark, the Mussul- 
maun laws do not allow of men being confiiibd 
in prison for debt. The government of Oude is 
absolute, yet to its praise be it said, during 
the first eight years of my sojourn 1 never 
heard of but one execution by the King’s com¬ 
mand ; and that was for crimes of the greatest 
enormity, where to have been sparing would 
have been unjust. In causes of crime such as 
murder, the nearest relative sur\dving is ap¬ 
pealed to by the court of justice; if he demand 
the culprits life, the court cannot save him 
from e.vecution. But it is rarely demanded ; 
they are by no means a revengeful {leople 
generally, there are ambitious, cruel tyrants to 
be found, but these individuals are exceptions 
to the mass of the people. Examples of mercy 
set by the king in all countries have an influence 
upon his subjects ; and “tiere ^he family of a 
murdered man, if poor, is maintained by the 
guilty party or else relieved by royal muni¬ 
ficence, as the case may require. Acts of op- 
pression may sometimes occur in Xative states 
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without the knowledge even, and much less by 
the command, of the Sovereign ruler, since the 
gobd order of the government mainly depends 
on the disposition of the Prime Minister for 
the time being. There is no check placed in 
the constitution of a Native government be¬ 
tween the Prime Minister and his natiml pas¬ 
sions. If cruel, ambitious, or craftyi^Iie prac- 
tises all his art to keep his master in ignorance 
of his daily enormities; if the Prime Mimster 
be a virtuous-minded person, he is subjected 
to innumerable trials, from the wiles of the 
designing and the ambitious, who strive by in¬ 
trigue to root him from the favour and confidence 
of his sovereign, under the hope of acquiring 
for themselves the jxjwer they covet by his 
removal from office. 


t 
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LETTER XVI. 

Remarki on the trades and professions of Hindoostaun.— 
The Bazaars.—Naunbye (Bazaar cook).—The Butcher, 
and other trades.—Shroffs (Money-changers).—Popular 
cries in Native cities.—^The articles enumerated and the 
venders of them described.—The Cuppers.—Leechwomeu. 
—Ear-cleaners.—Old silver.—Pickles. — Confectionary. 
—Top.—Fans.—Vegetables and fruit.-Mangoes.— 
Melons. — Melon-cyder. — Fish. — Bird-catcher. — The 
Butcher-bird, theCoel, and Lollah.—Fireworks.—Parched 

com. —Wonder-workers Snakes.—Anecdote of the 

Moonshie and the Snake-catcher.—The Cutler.—^ur 
curds.—Clotted cream.—Butter.-Singular procaas of 
the NaUves in making butter.—Ice.— How procured in 
India. Ink. All writing dedicated to God by the Mus- . 
sulmauns.—The reverence for the name of God—The^ 
Mayndhie and Sulmah. 

The various trades of a Native city in Hin¬ 
doostaun are almost generally carried on in the 
open air. The streets are narrow, and usually 
unpaved; the dukhauns (shops) small, with 
the whole front open towards the street; a 
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tattie of coarse grass forming an awning to 
shelter the shopkeeper and his goods from the 
weather. In the long lines of dukhauns the 
open fronts exhibit to the view the manufac¬ 
turer, the artisan, the vender, in every \ariety 
of useful and ornamental articles for general 
use and consumption. In one may be seen 
the naunbye (bazaar cook) basting keebaubs 
over a charcoal fire on the ground ^vith one 
hand, and beating off the flies with a bunch of 
date-leaves in the other; beside him may be 
seen assistant cooks kneading dough for sheer- 
maul or other bread, or superintending sundry 
kettles and cauldrons of currie, pillau, matun- 
jun, &c., whilst others are equally active in 
preparing platters and trays, in order to forward 
the delicacies at the appointed hour to some 
great assembly. 

The shop adjoining may probably be occupied 
by a butcher, his meat exposed for sale in 
little lean morsels carefully separated from 
every vestige of fat* or sk'm; the butcher’s 

• The fill of meat b never calcn by live Native*, who view 
our joint* of meat with astonishment, bordering on disgust. 
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assistant is occupied in chopping up the coarser 
pieces of lean meat into mince meat.* buch 
shops as these are actually in a state of siege 
by the flies; there is, however, no remedy for 
the butcher but patience ; his customers always 
wash their meat before it is cooked, so he never 
fails to sell even with all these disadvantages. 
But it is well for the venders of more delicate 
articles when neither of these fly-attracting 
emporiums are next door neighbours, or imme¬ 
diately opposite; yet if it ev^ should be so, 
the merchant will bear with equanimity an 
evil he cannot control, and persuade his cus¬ 
tomers for silver shoes or other ornamental ar¬ 
ticles, that if they are not tarnished a fly spit 
or two cannot lessen their value. 

The very next door to a working goldsmith 
may be occupied by a weaver of muslin; the 
first with his furnace and cnicible, the latter 
with his loom, in constant employ. Then the 
snakc-hookha manufacturer, opposed to a mixer 
of tobacco, aiding each other’s trade in their 

* Many Hindoostaunic dishes require the meat to be 
finely minced. 
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separate articles. The makers arrd veudem of 
punkahs of all sorts mrd sizes, children s toys, 
of earth, w‘oo.1, or lakh; milk and cream shops 
jewellers, mercers, druggists selhng tea. w.tt 
other medicinal herbs. The bunyalt (corn- 
dealer) with large open baskets of sugar an 
flour, whose whitene.ss resembles each other so 
narrowly, that he is sometimes suspeeted of 

mixing the two articles 'by mistake, when 
eertain sedunents in sherbet ind.eate adul- 
terated sugar. ♦ 

It would take me too long were 1 to atterap 
enumerating all the varieties cxix^ed m a a- 
tive street of sho,«. U may be presumed these 
people ntake no mystery of their several arts m 
manufaeturing. by their ehoiee of s.tuatmn or 
carrying on their trades. The confecUoner. for 
instance, prepares his dainties m espi e o 

aust and flies, and pass by at what hour of the 

day you plc-ase. hU stoves are hot. and the 
sugar simmering with ghee sends forth a ^'ou 
to the air. inviting only to those who delight 
in the delicacies he pteiiares in countless 

varieties. 
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The most singular exhibitions in these cities 
are the several shroffs (money-cl^gers^ or 
bankers), dispersed in every public bazaar, or 
line of shops- These men* who are chiefly Hin¬ 
doos, and whose credit may perhaps extend 
throughout the continent of Asia for any reason¬ 
able amount, take their station in this bumble 
line of buildings, having on their right and left, 
piles of copper coins and cowries/* These shroffs 
are occupied the whole day in exchanging pice 
for rupees or rupees for pice, sflb|ling or buying 
gold niohurs, and examining nipees ; and to 
all such demands upon him he is entitled to 
exact a regulated per centage, about half a 
pice in a rupee. Small as this sum may seem 
yet the profits produce a handsome remunera' 
don for his day’s attention, as many thousands 
of rupees may have passed under his critical 
eye for examination, it being a common prac¬ 
tice, both with shopkeepers and individuals, to 

* Cowiiea are small shells imported from the Eastern 
isles, which pass in India as current coin, their value 
ftuclualing with the price of corn, from sixty to ninely for 
one pice. 
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send their rupees to the shroff for his inspec¬ 
tion, always fearing imposition from the passers 
of base coin* These shroffs transact remittances 
to any part of India by hoondies, which are 
equivalent to our bills of exchange, and on 
which the usual demand is two and a half per 
cent at ninety days, if required for any distant 

sta6on* ^ 

The European order is here completely re¬ 
versed, for the shopkeeper sits whilst tlie pur¬ 
chasers are^^compelled to stand. The bazaar 
merchant is seated on the floor of his dukhaun, 
near enough to the open front to enable him to 
transact business with his customers, who one 
and all, stand in the street to examine the 
goods and to be ser^ed j let the weather be bad 
or good, none are admitted within the threshold 
pi the dukhaun. Tn most places the shops are 
small, and look crowded with the articles for 
sale, and those where manufactories are carried 
on have not space to spare to their customers. 

Veiy' few gentlemen condescend to make 
their own purchases j they generally employ 
their confidential domestic to go to market 
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for them; and wjtJi the ladies their ’women 
servants are deputed* In rich families it is an 
office of great tnist, as they expend large sums 
and might be much imposed upon ’tt'ere their 
servants faithless. The servants al’^vays claim 
dustoor (custom) from the shopkeepers, of one 
pice for every nipee they lay out; and when 
the merchants are sent for to the houses with 
their goods, the principal servant in the family 
is sure to exact his dustoor from the merchant; 
and this is often produced only after a war of 
words between the crafty and the thrifty. 

Tlie diversity of cries from those w*ho hawk 
about their goods and wares in Streets and road¬ 
ways, is a feature in the general economy of 
the Natives not to be overlooked in my brief 
description of their habits. Thb following list 
of daily announeemenls by the several sonorous^ 
claimants on tfie public attention, may not be 
unacceptable with their translated accompanx- 
ments* 

** Seepie wallah deelie sukha,” (Moist or dry 
cuppers)*—Moist and dry cupping b perfcflrtned 
both by men and women; tlie latter are mast 
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in request. They carry their instruments about 
with and 

The dry'cupping is effected by a buUalo’s horn 
and resorted to by patienU suffering under rheu¬ 
matic pains, and often in cases of fever, when 
to lose blood is either inconvenient on account 
of the moon’s age. or not desirable by reason o 
the complaint or con-sUtution of the patient. 

“Jonk, or keerah lugga^y "alhe” (The 
womarr with lecches).-Women with leeches 
attend to apply the required remedy, aird are 
allowed to take away the leeches after tliey 
have done their ottice. These women by a 
particular prcarit^' on the leech oblige it to 
disgorge the blood, when they immediately place 
it in fresh water; by this practice the leeches 
continue healthy, and may be brought to use 
again the following day if required. ^ 

“Kaan .sa^f kema wallah” (Ear-cleaner).- 
Thc cleansing of ears is cliiefly performed by 
men. who collecting this article make great 
profits from the sale of it, independent of the 
sum* obtained from their employers. It is tlie 
chief ingredient in use for into.xicaling elephants 
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previous to the furious contests so often de¬ 
scribed as the amusement of Native C^rts, 
Goatnh chandnie bickhow” (Sell your old 
silver trimmings).—The several articles of silver 
trimraings are im'ariably manufactured of the 
purest metal without any alloj% and when they 
have sened their first purposes the old silver 
procures'its weight in current rupees. 

"Tale kee archali ^\^llah”(Oil pickles).—The 
method of pickling in oil is of all others in 
most request with the common people, who eat 
the greasy substance as a relish to their bread 
and dhall. The mustard-oil used in the prepa¬ 
ration of this damty, is often preferred to ghee 
in curries. 

The better sort of people prefer water pickle, 
which is made in most families during the hot 
and drj^ weather by a simple method; exposure 
to the sun being the chemical process to the 
parboiled carrots, turnips, radishes, &e., im¬ 
mersed in boiling water, with red pepper, green 
ginger, mnstard-seed, and garlic. The Savour of 
this water pickle is superior to anv other acid 
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and possesses the property of purifying^ the 
blood. 

**Mittie wallah" (Man witli sweetmeats),— 
The many varieties of sweetmeats, or rather 
confectionary, in general estimation with the 
Natives, are chiefly composed of sugar and ghee, 
prepared in countless ways, with occasional 
additions of cocoa-nut, pistachios, cardimuns, 
rose*w'ater, &c., and constantly hawked about 
the streets on trays by men, 

‘‘ Kallonie wallah” (Man mth toys)*—Toys 
of every kind, of which no country in the world 
i suppose exhibits greater variety, in wood, 
lakh, uberuek (tulk), paper, bamboo, clay, v'tc., 
are constantly cried in the streets and roadways 
of a Native city. 

“ Pitnkah wallah” (Vender of fans).—The 
punkahs are of all description in general use, 
their shape and material varying with taste and 
circumstances, the general form resembling 
hand-screens: they are made for common use 
of date^leaf, platted as the common mats are j 
some are formed of a single leaf from the tor- 
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tree, large or the largest would cover a 

tolerable sized round table \ many have painted 
figures and devices, and from their lightness 
may be waved by children without much 
labour. I have seen very pretty punkahs made 
of sweet-scenfed flowers over a frame of bamboo, 
This, however, is a temporary indulgence, as 
the flowers soon lose their fragrance. 

Turkaaree,” ‘*Mayvour'^(The first is veget¬ 
ables; the last, fruit).—Vegetables of every kind 
and many sorts of fruits are carried about by 
men and women, who describe the name and 
quality of the articles they have to sell. H 
would occupy too large a space to enumerate 
here the several productions, indigenous and 
foreign, of the vegetable world in India. The 
Natives in their cookery, use every kind of 
vegetable and fruit in its unripe state. Two 
pounds of meat is in general all Uiat is required 
to fonn a meal for twenty people, and with this 
they will cook several dishes by addition of as 
many ditterent sorts of vegetables. 

Herbs, or green leaves, are always denomi¬ 
nated saag, these are produced at all seasons of 
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the year, in many varieties; the more sybstan- 
tial vegetables, as potatoes, turnips, carrots, 
&c,, are called turkaaree. 

The red and green spinach is brought to the 
market throughout the year, and a rich-flavoured 
sorrel* so delicious in curries* is cultivated in 
most months. Green peas, or, indeed, vege¬ 
tables in general* are never served in the plain 
in which we see them at our tables, but 
always in stews or curries. The green mango is 
used invariably to flavour their several dishes, 
and, at the proper season, they are peeled, out, 
and dried for the year’s consumption. They 
dislike the acid of the lemon lu their stews, 
which is never resorted to when the green 
mango or tamarind can be procured. 

The fruits of India in general estimation with 
the Natives are the mango and the melon. 
Mangoes are luscious and enticing fruit; the 
Natives eat tliem to an excess when they 
have been some hours soaked in water, which, 
they s^ay* takes away from the fruit its de^ 
trimental quidity; without this prepanitory 
precaution those who indulge in a feast of 
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mango are subject to fevers, and an increase 
of prickly heat, (a fiery' irritable rash, which few 
persons are exempt from, more or less, m the 
hot weather); even biles, which equally pre- 
,-ail, are less troublesome to those persons who 
are careful only to eat mangoes that have been 
well soaked in water. The Natives have a prac¬ 
tice, which is common among all classes, and 
therefore worthy the notice of foreigners, of 
drinking milk immediately after eating man¬ 
goes. It should be remembered that they never 
eat their fruit after dinner, nor do they at any 
time indulge in wine, spirits, or beer. 

The mango in appearance and flavour has no 
resemblance to any of the fruits of England ; 
they i-ary in weight from half an ounce to half a 
seer, nearly a pound; the skin is smootli, tough, 
and of the thickness of leather, strongly impreg¬ 
nated with a flavour of turpentine; the colour, 
when ripe, is grass green, or yellow in many 
shades, with occasioned tinges and streaks of 
bright red; the pulp is as juicy as our wall-fruit, 
and tlie kernel protected by a hard shell, to 
which fine strong silky fibres are firmly attached. 
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The kernel of the Tnango is of a hot and rather 
oifensive flavour; the poor people, however, col¬ 
lect it, and when dried grind it into flour for 
bread, which is more wholesome than agree¬ 
able ; In seasons of scarcity, however, it is a 
useful addition to the then scanty means of the 
lower orders of the people. The flavour of the 
fniit itself diflers so much, that no description 
can be given of the taste of a mango eien the 
fruit of one tree vary in their flavour. A tope 
(orchard) of mango-trees is a little fortune to 
the possessor, and when in bloom a luxurious 
resort to the lovei^ of > atuFe. 

The melon is cultivated in fields with great 

ease and little labour, due care being always 

« 

taken to water the plants in their early growth. 
The varieties are ccnmtlcss, but the kind most 
esteemed, and knowm only in the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces, are called chillahs, from their being 
spotted green on a surface of bright yellow; the 
skin is smooth and of tlie thickness of that of 
an apple; the fruit w'eighing from half-a-pound 
to three pounds. The flavour may be com¬ 
pared to our finest peaches, partaking of the 
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saitie moist quality-, and literally melting in the 
mouUi- 

The juice of the melon makes a delicious 
cider; I once tried the experiment with success. 
The Natives being prohibited from the use of ail 
fermented liquors^ I was induced by that con¬ 
sideration to be satisfied witli the one experi¬ 
ment ; but with persona who are differently 
situated the practice might be pursued with 
very little trouble, and a rich beverage produced, 
much more healthy than the usual arrack that 
is now distilled, to the deterioration of the 
hcaltli and morals of the several classes under 
the British rule, who are prone to indulge in 
the exhilarating draughts of femented liquors. 

At present my list of the indigenous vege¬ 
tables of India must be short; so great, how¬ 
ever, is the ^-ariety in Hindoostaun, both in their 
quality, and propertied, and so many are die 
benefits derived from their several uses in this 
wonderful conntrj% that at some future time 
i may be mduced to follow, with humility, in 
the path trodden by the more scientifid na¬ 
turalists who have laboured to enrich the minds 
of mankind by their researches. 
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The ^’atives are herbalists in their medical 
practice. The properties of miuerals arc chiefly 
studied with the view to become the lucky dis¬ 
coverer of the means of transmutiug metals; 
seldom with reference to their medicinal quali¬ 
ties. Quicksilver, however, in its urveb^ged 
state, is sometimes taken to renew the consti¬ 
tution. One gentleman, whom I well knew, 
commenced with a single grain, increasing the 
number progressively, until his daily dose ivas 
the contents of a large table-spoon; he cer¬ 
tainly appeared to have benefited by the prac¬ 
tice, for his appetite and spirits were those of 
a man at thirty, when he had counted eighty 
years. 

• MuchuUee” (Fish),—Fish of several kinds 
are caught in the rivers and tanks ; the flavour i 
can hardly describe, for, since I knew the 
practice of the Hindoos* of throwing their dead 
bodies into the rivers the idea of fish as an 
article of food was too revolting to my taste. 
The Natives, however, have none of these 
qualms; even the Hindoos enjoy a currie of 
fiiih as a real delicacy, although it may Im? 
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prelumed some of their frieuds or neighbours 
have aided that identical fish in becoming a 
delicacy for the table. 

There are some kinds of fish forbidden by the 
Mussulmann law, which are, of course, never 
brought to their kitchens, as the eel, or any other 
fish having a smooth skin; all sorts of shell-fish 
are likewise prohibited by their code. Those 
fish which have scales are the only sort allow¬ 
able to them for food* 

The rooey is a large fish, and in Native fami¬ 
lies is much admired for its rich flavour ; the 
size is about iliat of a salmon, the sliajie that of 
a carp ; the flesh \s white, and not unlike the 
silver mullet. The scales of this fish are ex¬ 
tremely useful; which, on a tolerable sized fislf, 
iye in many parts as large as a crown-piece, 
and of a substance firmer than horn* It is 
not uncommon to see a suit of armoui* formed 
of these scales, wliich, they affirm, w'ill turn 
the edge of the best metal, and from its light¬ 
ness, compared with the chain armour, more 
advantageous to the wearer, though the ap- 
jjearance is not so agreeable to the eye. 

Chirryah wallalf* (Bird-man).—The bird- 
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catcher cries his ilve birds fresh caught 
the jungles; they seldom remain long on hand. 

I have before described the practice of letting 
off the birds, in cases of illness, as propitiatory 
sacrifices. The Natives take delight in petting 
talking-birds, mlnas and parrots particularly; 
and the bull-bull, the subzah, and many others 
for th^iT sweet 

The numberless varieties of birds 1 have seen 
in India, together with their qualities, plumage, 
and habits would occupy too much of my time 
at present to describe. I will here only remark 
a few of the mo.st singular as they appeared to 
me. The butcher-bird, so called from its 
habit, U knowm to live'dn seeds; yet it caters 
Tor the mina and others of the camiverous fea¬ 
thered family, by collecting grasshopper^?, which 
they convey in the beak to the thorny bushes, 
and there fix them on sharp thorns, (some of 
which are nearly rivo inches in length), and 
would almost seem to have been formed by 
Nature for this use only. The mina follows his 
little friend’s flight as if in the full assurance of 

the feast prepared for him. 

The coel is a small black bird, of extreme 
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bdSity in make and plumage; this bird’s note 
is the harbinger of rain, and although one of 
the smallest of the feathered race^ it is heard 
at a considerable distance. The coeFs food is 
simply the suction from the petals of sweet- 
scented llow'ers. 

The lollahr known to many by the name of 
haverdewatt, is a beautiful little creature, about 
one-third the size of a hedge-sparrow. The 
great novelty in this pretty bird is, that the spots 
of white on its browm plumage change to a deep 
red at the approach of the rainy season; the 
iS'atives keep thent by dozens in cages with a re¬ 
ligions veneration, a-s their single note describes 
one of the terms in iiae to express an attribute 
of the Almighty. 

iiBnt enough —i mdst hasten to furnish my 
list of popular cries by the Indian pedlars, who 
roar out their merchandize and their cal ling 
to the inmates of dwellings bounded by high 
wails* whose pniicipaJ views of the works of 
Nature and art arc thus aided by these casual 
criers of the day* 

Artusli-baajie" (Fireworks).—Fireivorks are 
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coasidered here to be very well made, and^l le 
Native style much extolled by foreig^iers; every 
year they add some fresh Qovelly to their 
aJDiisjng.pastime. They are hawked about at 
certain seasons, particularly at the Holie (a fes¬ 
tival of the Hindoos,) and the Shnbh-burraat of 
the -Mussulmauns. Saltpetre being very rea- 
.souable, fireworks are sold for a snmll price^ 
Most of the ingenious young men exercise 
their inventive powers to produce novelties in 
fireworks for any great season of rejoicing in 
their families* 

“Cbubbaynee” (Parched com).—The com 
of which we have occasionally specimens in 
English gardens, kno\N^i(%enerany by the name 
of Indian com, is here used as a sort of inter¬ 
mediate meal, particnlarly amongst the labour¬ 
ing classes, who cook but once a day, and 
that when the day s toil is over. This com is 
placed in a sort of furnace witli sand, and 
kept constantly moved about. By this process 
it is rendered as white as magnesia, 
and of a sweet flavour ; an hungry man dhild 
not eat more than half-a-ponnd ,^oi this corn 
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at once, yet Vt is nut as nntritiouH as barley 
or wheat. 1 have never heard that tlie Natives 
use this corn for niaking^ bread. 

Tuiuanshbeeu^’ (Wonder-workers}*-—This 
call announces the rope-dancers and sleight-oU 
hand company i eating tire, swallowing pen¬ 
knives, spinning coloured yarn through the 
nosCj tricks wth cups and halls, and all the 
arts of the well^nown I have seen 

both men and women attached to thcse^ravel- 
ling companies perform extraordinary feats of 
agility and skill, also most surprising vaultings, 
by the aid of bamboos, and a fiaghtful method 
of whirling round on the top of a pole or mast. 
This pole is from twetfty to thirty feet high; on 
the top is a swivel hook, which fastens to a 
loop in a small piece of wood tied fast to the 
middle of the performer, who climbs the pole 
without any assistance, and catches the hook 
to the loop; at first he sw'lngs himself roujid 
verjf gently, but iocreasing gradually in swift¬ 
ness, until the velocity is equal to that of a 
wheel set in motion by steam. This feat is 
sometimes continued for ten or fifteen minutes 
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together, when his strength does not fail him; 
but it is -too frightful a perfonnance to give 
pleasure to a feeling audience. 

" Sanip-'vs'allah ” (Snake-catchers). —These 
men blow a shrill pipe in addition to calling out 
the honourable profes-sion of snakercatchcr. 1 
fancy it is all pretence with these fellows; jf 
they catch a snake ou the premises, it is pro¬ 
bably one Uiey have let loo* secretly, and 
which'fthey Imve tutored to come and go at 
the signal given: they profess to draw snakes 
from their Itidlng-place, and make a good living 
by duping the credulous, 

' The best proof 1 can offer of the impositions 
practised by these men on the weakness and 
credulity of their neighbours, may be conveyed 
in the following anecdote, with which I have 
been favoured by a very intelligent Mussulmaun 
geuUeman, on whom the cheat was attempted 
during my residence in his ncighhonrhood at 
Luckaow*. 

“Tloonshie Sahib, as he is familiarly called 
by his friends, was absent from home on a 
certain day, during which perii^ his wife and 
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family fancied they heard the frightful sound 
of a snake, apparently as if it was very near 
to them in the compound (court-yard) of the 
zeenahnah. They were too mucl^^^larmed 
to venture from the hall to the compound to 
satisfy themselves, or take steps to destroy the 
intruder if actually there. Whilst in this state 
of mental tor^re it happened (as they thought 
very fortuRaJdty> that a snake-catcher’s shrill 
pi|>e >%'as heard at no great dis^ice, t§^whom 
a ser\^ant w-as sent; and when the ladies had 
shut themselves up securely in their purdahed 
apartment, the men servants were desired to 
introduce the samp-w'allahs into the com¬ 
pound, to search for and secure this enemy to 
their repose. 

‘‘The snake-catcher made, to all appear¬ 
ance, a very minute scrutiny into every comer 
or aperture of the compound, as if in search 
of the reptile’s retreat; and.aWlast a mode¬ 
rate sized snake was seen moving across the 
open space in an opposite direction to the spot 
they were intent on examining. The greatest 
possible satisfaction was of course expressed 
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by the whole of the servaDts and slaves assem¬ 
bled ; the lady of the house was more than gra- 
tihed at the reported success of the charruersj. 
and senl^roofs of her gratitude to the men m a 
sum of ®iiey, proportioned to her sense of the 
serA'ice rendered on the occasion; the head 
samp'wallah placed the snake in his basket, 
(they always cany a covered ha^fet about wdth 
them) and they departed well with the 

profitsj^f this Say's employment. 

The Moonshie says, he returned home soon 
after, and listened to his wife’s account of the 
events of the morning, and her warm commend¬ 
ation of the skilful samp-wallahs; but although 
the servants confirmed all the lady had told her 
husband of the snake-charmers’ diligence, still 
he could not but believe that these idle fellows 
had practised an imposition on his unwary lady 
by their pretended powers in charming the 
snake. But ^cre it rested for the time; he 
cou^^ not decide w ithout an opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing the samp-wallaha at tlieir employment, 
which he resolved to do the next convenient 
Opportunity. 
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As mig-ht been atiticipateci, the very 

same snake-catcher and his attendant returned 
to the Moonshie's gateway a very few days 
after their former success; Mootishie was 

at home, and, concealing his real intehTions, he 
gave orders tliat the two men should he ad¬ 
mitted; on their entrance, he said to them, 
^ You say yoiJPcan catch snakes; now, friends, 
if any of the same family remain of which you 
caught one the other day in this compound, 
I heg yon will have the civility to draw them 
out from their hiding-places.’ * 

"The Moonshie watched the fellows nar- 
rowiy, that they might not have a chance of 
escaping detection, if it w-as, as he had always 
suspected, that the snakes are first let loose 
by the men, who pretend to attract them fiOm 
tlieir hiding-places. The two men being bare¬ 
headed, and in a state of almost perfect nudity 
(the common usage of the very (owest class of 
Hindoo labourers), w'earing only a small wmp* 

• It gCMTally belie¥ed sn&kcj do not live iipart from 
their species; If one is destroyed in a bouse, a second is 
anUcipalcd and generally discovered- 
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per which could not contain, he thought, tlie 
least of this class of reptiles, he felt certain there 
could not now be any deception. 

The. sanip-wallah and liis assistant, pre^ 
tending to search every hole and crevice of the 
compound, seemed busy and anxious in their 
employment, which occupied them for a long 
lime without success. Tired atMast with the 
labour, the men sat down on the ground to 
rest; the pipe was resorted to, with which 
thev pretend to attract the^ snake; this was 
however sounded again and again without the 
desired effect, 

“ From the apparent impossibility of any 
cheat being practised on him, the Moonshie 
rather relaxed in his strict observance of the 
men: he bad turned his back but for an in¬ 
stant onlv. when the two fellows burst out in 

V 

an ecsta-sy of delight, exclaiming, * They are 
come! they are cornel*—and on the Moonshie 
tuming cjuickly round, he was not a little 
staggered to find three small snakes on the 
ground, at no great distance from the men, 
who, he vvas convinced, had not moved Irgm 
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the place. They seemed to have no dread of 
the reptiles, and accounted for it by saying 
they were invulnerable to the snakes venom; 

creatures were llien fearlessly seized one 
by one by the men, and finally deposited in 
their basket, 

*■ ' They appear very tame,’ thought the 
aiooiishie, as^^ he obser\'ed the men’s actions: 

* I am outwitted at last, 1 believe, with all my 
boasted sngilance ; but 1 will yet endeavour to 
find them out,—Friend,’ said he aloud, * here is 
your reward/ holding the promised money to¬ 
wards the principal; " take it, and away witli 
you both; the snakes are mine, and i shall 
not allow you to remove them hence/ 

■'' Why, Salilb/ replied the man, * what will 
you do with the creatures ? they cannot be 
worth your keeping; besides, it is the dustoor 
(custom); we always have tlie snakes w^e catch 
for our perquisite/ — ‘ It is of np consequence ^ 
to yon, friend, how I may dispose of the ^ 
snakes/ said the Moonsbie ; ‘ 1 am to suppose 
they have been bred in my house, and lia\ing 
done no injury to my people, 1 may be allowed 
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to have respect tor their forbearance : at any 
i-ate* I am not disi>osed to part with these 
guests, who could have injured me if they 

would/ ^ 

“ The princi^ml samp-wallah perceiving it was 
‘ the IMoonshie's intention to detain the snakes, 
in a perfect agony of distress for the loss he 
was likely to sustain, then commenced by ex¬ 
postulation, ending with threats and abuse, to 
induce the Moonshie to give them up; who, for 
his part, kept Ids temper w ithin bounds, having 
restilved in his own mind, not to beoutwitted 
a second time; the fellow’s insolence and im¬ 
pertinent speeches were, therefore, neither 
chastised nor resented. The saDip-w'allah 
strove to wrest the basket from the Moonshic's 
strong grasp, w'ithout succeeding; and when 
he found his duplicity was so completely ex¬ 
posed. he altered his cour^, and commenced 
by entreaties j^id supplications, confessing at 
% last, with all humility, that the reptiles \vS^ 
his own well-instructed snakes that he had let 
loose to catch again at pleasure. Then appeal¬ 
in'^ to the Moonshies weU-knowm charitable 
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tfnipcr, besought him that the snakes might 
be restored, as by their aid he earned his pre¬ 
carious livelihood. 

♦ ' That tliey are yours, I cannot doubt/ re¬ 

plied the xMoonshie, " and, therefore, my con¬ 
science will not allow me to detain them frcm you; 
but the promised reward I of course keep back. 
’>'our insolence and duplicity deser\'e chastise¬ 
ment, nevertheless I promise to forgive you, if 
YOU ^^'ill explain to me how you managed to 
introduce these snakes.' 

The man, thankful that he should escape 
without further loss or punishment, showed the 
harmless snakes, which, it appears, had been 
deprived of their fangs and poison, and were so 
well instructed and docile, that they obeyed 
their keeper as readily as the best-tutored 
domestic animal. They coiled up their supple 
bodies into the smallest compass possible, and 
allowed their keeper to dej>osit them each in a 
separate bag of calico, which was fastened under 
his ^v^apJ>er, where U would have been impos¬ 
sible, the Moonshle declares, for the quickest 
eye to discover that any thing ^vas secreted.” 
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" Sickiey ghur” (Cutler and knife-grinder).^ 

These most useful artisans are lu great request, 
polisUing articles of rusty steel» gi\Tiig a new 
edge to the knives, scissors, razors, or swords 
of their employer, in a masterly manner, for a 
very small price. 

“ Dhie cuttle^' (Sour curds).—This article is 
lu great request by scientific cooks, who use 
It In maiiy of their dainty dishes. The method 
of making sour curd is peculiarly Indian: it is 
made of good sw eet milk, by some secret pro¬ 
cess which 1 could never ac^ire, and in a lew- 
hours the w hole Is coagulated lo a curd of a 
sharp acidity, that renders it equally useful with 
other acids in flavouring iheir cumes. The 
Natives use it with pepper, pounded green ^ 
ginger, and the shreds of pumkins or radishes, Y 
as a relish to their savoury dishes, in lieu of " 
chatnee; it is considered cooling in its quality, 
and delicious as an accompaniment to their 

favourite viands. ^ ^ 

‘*MuUie" (Clotted cream).—This article is 
much ISeemed by the Natives. I was anxious 
to know' how' clotted cream could be procured 
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at seasons when milk from tlie cow would be 
sour in a few hours, and am told that the 
milk when brought in fresh from the dairy is 
placed over the fire in large iron skillets; ilie 
skin (as we call it on boiled milk) is taken off 
^ with a skfmmer, and placed in a basket, which 
allows all the milk to he drained from it; the 
skin again engendered on the surface is taken 
off in the same way, atid so they continue, 
watching and skimming until the milk has 
nearly boiled away. This collection of skin is 
the clotted creatn^jf Hindoostaun. 

4 ^- Mukhun ' (Butter). — Butter is very par- 

tially used by the Natives; they use ghee, 
which is a sort of eJarilied butter, chiefly pro¬ 
duced from the buffalo's milk. The method of # 
obtaining butter in India is singular to a Eu¬ 
ropean, TJie milk is made warm over the tire, 
then poured into a large earthen jar, and allowed 
to stand for a few hours. A piece of Bamboo is 
split at the bottom, and foi^ small pieces of \vtM>d 
inserted as stretchers to these splits. A leather ^ 
strap is twisted over the middle of the bamboo, 
and the butter-maker with this keeps the bam- 
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boo iti constant motion; the particles of butter 
s’W’iniTiiing at the top are taken off and tbro’wn 
into and the process of churning is re¬ 

sumed \ this method continues until by the 
quantity collected, these nice Judges have ascer¬ 
tained there is no more butter remaining in the 
milk. When the iiutter is to be sold, it is 
beaten up into round balls out of the water. 
Whfeu ghee is intended to be made, the butter 
is simmered over a slow fire for a given time, 
and poured into the ghee i)ot, which perhaps 
may contain tlie produce of*the week before 
they convey it to the market for sale ; in this 
state the greasy substance will keep good for 
months, but In its natural state, as butter, the 
second day it is offensive to have"it in the room, 
much less to be used as an article of food. 

“ Burruff wallah^’' (The man with ice). — ^The 
ice is usually carried about In the evening, and 
consider^ a great indulgence by the Natives. 

^ The ice-men bring rgmd botii iced creams, and 
sherbet ices, in many varieties ; some flavoured 
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with oranges, pmegranates, prne-apple, rose* 
water, &c* 
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They can produce ices at anv season, by salt¬ 
petre, which IS here abundant and procured at 
a small price; but strange as it may appear, 
considering the climate, we have regular col¬ 
lections of ice made in .January, in most nf the 
stations in the Upper Provinces, generally under 
the fiuperintendance of ai^ English gentleman, 
who condescends to be the comptroller. The 
expenses are paid by subscribers, who, according 
to the value of their subscription, are entitled 
to a given quantity of ice, to be conveyed by 
each person's serv'ant from the deposit an hour 
beiere day-breat, made for the piir- 

fX)se well wadded with cotton and woollen 
blankets; conveyed home, the basket is placed 
where neither-air or light can intrade. Zink 
bottles, filled with pure water, are placed round 
the ice in the basket, and tJte water is thus 
cooled for the day s supply, an indulgence of 
great value to the sojourners in the East. 

The method of collccti^ ice is tedious and 
laborious, hut where labour is cheajj and the 
hands plenty the attempt has always Ijeen 
refiaid by the advantages. As the sun declines, 
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the labourets commence their work flat earthen 
platters are laid otit, in exposed in 

square departments, upon dried sugar-cane 
leuves very lightly spread, that the frosty air 
may pass inside the platters. A small quantity 
of water is poured into each platter \ as fast as 
they freeze their contents are collected and con¬ 
veyed during the night, to the pit prepared for 
the deception of ice. The. rising sun disperses 
the labourers with the ice, and they seek their 
rest by day, and return again to their employ; 
as the lion, when the snn disappears, prowls 
out to seek his food from the bounty of his 
Creator. The hoar frost seldom commences 
until the first of January, and lasts throughout 
that month. 

Roshunie” (Ink),—Ink, that most u.^ful 
auxiliary in rendering the thoughts of one mortal 
serviceable to his fellow-creatures through many 
ages, is here an article of very simple manufac¬ 
ture, The composition is prepared from lamp¬ 
black and guiwarabic; how it is made, I have 
yet to learn, 

ink of the Natives is not durable ; with a 
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wet spungy may be erased the labour of a man's 
life. They have not yet acquired the art of 
printing, and as tSey still write with reeds in¬ 
stead of feathers, an ink, permanent as our own, 
is neither agreeable or desirable. 

There is one beautiful trait in the habits of the 
Mussulmaun: when about to write they not 
only make the prayer which precedes everj’’ im¬ 
portant action of their lives, but they dedicate 
the Nvriting to God, by a character on the first 
page, which, as in short-hand writing, implies 
the whole sentence. A man would be deemed 
heathenish amongst Mussulmauns, who by neg¬ 
lect or accident omitted this mark on whatever 
subject he is about to write. 

Another of their habits is equallv praise¬ 
worthy :—out of reverence for God s holy name 
(always expressed in their letters) written paper 
to be destroyed is first tom and then washed 
in ^*ater before the whole Is scattered abroad; 
they would think it a sinful act to bum a piece 
of paper on which that Holy name has been 
inscribed. How often have I reflected whilst 
obsemng this praiseworthy feature in “"the cha- 
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racter of a comparatively unenlightened jjeople, 
on the little respect paid to the siicred writings 
amongst a population whif have had greater 
opportunities of 'acquiring wisdom and know¬ 
ledge. 

The culpable habit of chandlers in England 
is fresh in my memory, who without a scruple 
tear up Bibles and religious works to parcel out 
their |X)unds of butter and bacon, without a 
feeling of remorse on the sacrilege they have 
committed. How careless are children in their 
school-days of the sacred volume w’hich con¬ 
tains the word of God to His creatures. Such 
improper uses, 1 might say abuses, of that Holy 
Book, would draw upon them the censure 
of a people who have not benefited by the 
contents, but who nevertheless respect the vo¬ 
lume purely because it speaks the word ‘‘ of that 
God whom they.worship.” 

“ Maymdhie” (A shrub).—The mayndhie and 
its uses have been so fully explained in the letters 
on Malmrrum, that I shall here merely remark, 
that the shrub is of quick growth, nearly re- 
semblin'g the small-leafed myrtle; the Natives 
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rnake hedge-rows of it iu their grounds^ the 
blu&som is very simple, and the shrub itself 
handy : the dye is permanent. 

“ Sulmah/^ — A prepared ISermarietit black 
dye, from mitimony. This is ased with halr- 
penciis to the circle of the eye at the root of the 
eye-lashes by the Native ladies and often by 
gentlemen, and is deemed both of service to 
the sight and an ornament to the person* It 
certainly gives the appearance of large eyes, if 
there can be any beauty in altering the natural 
countenance, which is an absurd idea, in my 
opinion. Nature is perfect in all her works; 
and whatever best accords with each feature of 
a countenance 1 think she best determines: 

1 am sure that no attempt to disguise or alter 
Nature in the human face ever yet succeeded, 
indej>eudent of the presumption in venturing to 
improve that which in His %>isdom, the Creator 
has deemed Ruflieient. 

It would occupy my pages beyond the limiLs 
1 can conveniently spare to the subject, were 
J to pursue remarks on the popular cries of 
a Native city to their fiille.st extent; scarcely 
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any article that is vended at the bazaars, but is 
also hawked about the streets. This is a mea¬ 
sure of necessity growing ^ut of the state of 
Mussulmaun socfety, by which the females are 
enabled to purchase at their own doors all that 
can be absolutely requisite Tor domestic pur¬ 
poses, without the obligation of sending to the 
markets or the shops, when either not conve¬ 
nient, or not agreeable. And the better to aid 
both purchasers and venders, these hawkers 
pronounce their several articles for sale, with 
voices that cannot fml to impress the inhabitants 
enclosed within high walls, with a full know¬ 
ledge of the articles proclaimed without need 
of interpreters. 
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LETTER XVIL 

Seclusion of Fttnalea.—Puadsliuh Begum.—TTwi Suwaarree. 
—FemaJe Bearers^—Eunuchs.—Rutt*.—Partiality of the 
Ladies to large retinues.—Female CompaniGns,—Telling 
the KHaunjCr——Games of the Zeetiahn ah.—Shampooing.—- 
The Punkah.—Slaves and slavery.—Anecdote.—The 
Persian Poets.—Flerdowsee.—Saadle, hia “^Gooliitaun." 
—Haafiz.— Mahuinud Baarkur.—‘^Hyaatool Kaaloob.” 
—Different niannor of pronouncing Scripture names. 

The strict seclusion which forms eo conspU 
cuon.s a feature in the female society of the 
iMussulmauns in India, renders the temporary 
migration of ladies from their domicile an event 
of great interest to each individual of the zee^ 
nahnoh whether the mistress or her many 
dependents be considered. 

The superior classes seldom quit their habita¬ 
tion but on the most important occasions | tliev^ 
therefore, make it a matter of necessity to move 
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out in such style as is most likely to proclaim 
their exalted station in life. I cannot, perhaps, 
explain this part of niy subject better than by 
^ving a brief description of the suwaarree (travel¬ 
ling retinue) of the Paadshah Begum, which 
passed my house at Lucknow on the occasion 
of her risit to the Durgah of Huzerut Abas 
Ali Kee, after several years strictly confining 
herself to the palace. 

By Paadshah is meant “ King — Begum, 
“ Lady.” The first wife of the King is di.stin- 
guished by this title from every other he may 
have married ; it is ecjui>'ulent to that of “Queen 
in other countries. With this title the Paad¬ 
shah Begum enjoys also many other marks of 
royal di.stinction ; as, for instance, the dunkhah 
(kettle-drum-s) preceding her suwaarree; a pri- 
vilege, I believe, never allowed by the King 
to any other female of his family. The em¬ 
broidered chattah (umbrella) ; the atthaadah 
(embroidered sun); and chowries of the pea¬ 
cock’s feathers, are also out-of-door distinctions 
allowed only to this lady and the members 
of the royal family. But to my description :— 
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First, in the Paadsbah Beguin'ii suwaarree 1 
observ ed a jniard of cavalry soldiers in full dress, 
with tlieir coloui's unfurled ; these were followed 
by tvvo battalions of infantry, with their bands 
of music and colours* A company of spearmen 
on foot, in neat white dresses and turbans, their 
spears of silver, rich and jnassiv^e. Thirty-six 
men in white dresses and turbans, each having 
a small triangular flag of crimson silk, on which 
were embroidered the royal arms, (two fish 
and a dirk of a |jeculiar shape). The staffs of 
these flags are of silver, about iliree feet long; 
in the lower part of the handle a small bayonet 
is secreted, which can be produced at will by 
pressure on a secret spring. Next followed a 
full band of mi^ic, drums, flies, &c. ; then the 
important dimkah, which at^imces to the 
public the lady's rank : she is enclosed within 
the elevated towering chundole, on each side 
of which the afthaadah and chowries are carried 
by well-dressed men, generally confidential ser¬ 
vants, appointed to this serv’ice. 

The chundole is a conveyance resembling a 
[lalankeen, hut much larger and more lofty ; it 
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is> in fact, a small silver room, six feet long, five 
broad, mid four feet high, supported by the aid 
of four silver poles on the shoulders ot twenty 
beaiers. These bearers are relieved ever>^ 
quarter of a mile by a second set in attendance: 
the two sets change alternately to the end 
of the journey. The bearers are dressed in a 
handsome royal liveiy^ of white calico made 
to sit close to the i^erson ; over which are worn 
scarlet loose coats of fine English broad-cloth, 
edged and bordered witli gold embroidery ^ on 
tlm back of the coat a fish is embroidered in 
^Id. Their Uirbans correspond in coiour with 
the coats; on the front of the turban is fi^ed 
diagonally a fish of wrought gold, to the tail of 
which a rich gold tassel is attached: this reaches 
to the shoulder of the bearer, and gives a 
remarkable air ^grandeur to the person. 

The chunclole is surrounded by very |}owerful 
women hearers, whose business it is to comey 
the vehicle within the compound (court-yard) 
of the private apartments, or w*hercver men are 
not admitted at the same time with females, 
Chobdbaars and soota-badhaars w^alk near the 
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chiindole carrying gold and silver staffs or 
wands, and vociferating the rank and honours 
of the lady they attend with loud voices the 
whole way to and from the Durgah. These 
men likewise keep off the crowds of beggars 
attracted on such occasions by the known 
liberality of the ladies, who, according to esta¬ 
blished custom, make distributions to a large 
amount, which are scattered amongst the popu¬ 
lace by several of the Queen’s eunuchs, who 
walk near the chundole for that purpose. 

The chief of the eunuchs followed the 
Queen’s chundole on an elephant, seated in a 
gold howdah; the trappings of which were of 
velvet, richly embroidered in gold; the eunuch 
ver)' elegantly dressed in a suit of gold-cloth, 
a brilliant turban, and attired in expensive 
shawls. After the eunuch, follow the Paad- 
shah Begum’s ladies of quality, in covered 
palankeens, each taking precedence according 
to the station or the favour she may enjoy; 
they are’ w'ell guarded by soldiers, spearmen, 
and chobdhaars. Next in the train, follow' the 
several officers of the Queen’s household, on 
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elephants, richly caparisoned. And» lastly^ the 
women of mferlor tank and female slaves^ in 
mtts (coYemd carriages) sacli as are in general 
use throughout Indla^ These rutts are drawn 
by bullocks, having bells of a small si^e strung 
round their neck, which as they move have a 
novel and not unpleasing sound, from tlie 
variety of tones produced» The rutt is a broad^ 
wheeled carriage, the body and roof forming 
tsvo cones, one smaller than the other, covered 
with scarlet cloth, edged, fringed, and bordered 
with gold or amber silk trimmings. The per¬ 
sons riding in rutts are seated on cushions 
placed flat on the surface of the carriagie {the 
Asiatic style of sitting at all times) and not 
on raised seats, the usual custom in Europe, 
The entrance to these nitts is from the front, 
like the tilted carts of England, where a thick 
curtain of corresponding colour and mate¬ 
rial conceals the inmates from the public gaze ■ 
a small space is left between this curtain and 
the driver, where one or t^vo women servants 
are seated as guards, who are privileged by age 
and uglinejw to indulge in the liberty of seeing 
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the passing gaiety, and of enjoying, without a 
screen, the pure air; benefits which their supe¬ 
riors in rank are excluded from at all asrcs. 

In the Paadshah Begum’s su\\'aarree, I counted 
fifty of these Native carriages, into each of 
which from four to six females are usui^y 
crowded, comprising the meinljcrs of the house¬ 
hold establishment of the great lady; such as 
companions, readers of the Khoraun, kaawauses 
(the higher classes of female-slavesj muggalanie 
(needle-women), &c. This >vill give you a 
tolerable idea of the number and ^^ariety of 
females attached to the suite of a lady of con¬ 
sequence in India. The pn>cession, at a walk¬ 
ing pace, occupied nearly half an hour in pass¬ 
ing the road opposite to my house: it was well 
conducted, and the effect imjMising. both from 
its novelty and splendour. 

A lady here would be the most unhappy 
creature existing, unless surrounded by a mul¬ 
titude of attendants suitable to her rank in life. 
They have often expressed surprise and asto¬ 
nishment at my want of taste in keeping only 
two women ser\iints in my employ, and having 
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neither a companion nor a slave in my whole 
establishment; tliey cannot imagine any thing 
so stupid as my preference to a quiet study, 
rather than the constant bustle of a well-filled 
zeenalinah. 

^lany of the Mussulmaun ladies entertain 
women companions, whose chief business is 
to tell stories and fables to their employer, 
while she is composing herself to sleep; many 
of their^es partake of the romantic c-ast which 
characterizes the w'ell-remeinbered “ Arabian 
Nights* Entertainments, ” one stoi*)' begetting 
another to the end of the collection. When 
the lady is fairly asleep the story is stayed, 
and the conqmnion , resumes her emplojTnent 
wiien the next nap is sought by her mistress. 

Amongst the higher classes the males also 
indulge in the same practice of ^jeing talked to 
sleep by their men slaves; and it is a certain 
introduction with, either sex to the favour of 
their employer, w hen one of these dependants 
has acquired the happy art of “ telling the 
khaunie ” (fable), with an agreeable voice and 
manner. The more they embellish a tale by 
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flights of their versatile imaginations, so nnich 
greater the merit of the rehearser in the opinion 
of the listeners. 

The inmates of zeenahnahs occasionally in- 
dulge in games of chance; their dice are called 
chow.sah (four sidesj, or chnhsah (six sidelf; 
these dice are about four inciies long and lialf 
an inch thick on every side, numbered much in 
the same w^y as the European dice. They arc 
th^o^vn by the hand, not from boxca; and fall 
lengthways. 

They have many different games which \ 
never learned, disliking such modes 'of trifling 
a\s'ay valuable time; J am not, therefore, pre¬ 
pared to describe them accurately* One of 
llieir games has a resemblance to draughts, and 
is played on a chequered cloth carpet, with red 
and white ivor>- cones* They have also circular 
cards, six suits to a pack, very neatly painted; 
with which they play many (to me) inde¬ 
scribable games; but oftener, to their credit 
he It said, for amusement than for gain* The 
gentlemen, however, are not always equally 
disinterested; they frequently play for Urge 
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sunns of motiey. ! do not* ho'^^gever, Inndi the 
h^bit so geueral with the Natives as it is with 
Europeans. The religious oommuuity deem all 
games of chance unholy, and therefore iueoin- 
p-^>le witlj their mode of living. I am not 
aw'are iliat gaming is prohibited by their law 
in a direct way, but all practices tending to 
covetonsness are strictly forbidden i and, surely, 
those who can touch the money called "‘win¬ 
nings,'' at any game, must be more or less 
exjXMsed to the accusation of desiring other 
men's goods. 

Shampooing has been so often described as 
to leave little by way of noveity for me to re¬ 
mark on the subject; it is a general indolgence 
with all classes, in India whatever may be 
their age or circumstances. The comfort de¬ 
rived from the pressure of the hands on the 
limbs, by a clever shampooer, is alone to be 
estimated by those who have experienced the 
benefits derived from this luxurious liabit, in 
a climate where such indulgences are needed 
to assist in creating a free circulation of the 
blood, which is very seldom induced by excr- 
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cise as in Northern latitudes. Persons 

of rank are shampooed by their slaves during 
the hours of .sleep, whether it be by day or 
by night; and if through any accidental cir¬ 
cumstance the pressure is discontinued, e^n 
for a few seconds only, the sleep is immediately 
broken : such is the power of habit. 

The punkah (fan) is in constant use by day 
and night, during eight months of the year. In 
the houses of the Natives, the slaves have ample 
employment in administering to the several 
indulgences which their ladies require at their 
hands; for with them fixed punkahs have not 
been introduced into the zeenahnah: the only 
punkah in their apartments is moved by the 
hand, immediately over or in front of the person 
for whose use it is designed. In the gentlemen s 
apartments, however, and in the houses of all 
Europeans, punkahs m suspended from the 
ceiling, to which a rop^ is fastened and passed 
through an aperture in the wall into the veran¬ 
dah, where a man is seated who keeps it con- 
stantly ^.^nng, by pulling the rope, so that the 
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largest rooms, and even churches, are filled with 
wind, to the great comfort of all present. 

The female slaves, although constantly re¬ 
quired about the lady’s person, are nevertheless 
tenderly treated, and have every proper indul- 
groce afforded them. They discharge in rotation 
the required duties of their stations, and appear 
as much the objects of the lady s care as any 
other people in her establishment. Slavery with 
them is without severity; and in the existing 
state of Mussulmaun society, they declare the 
women slaves to be necessary appendages to 
their rank and respectability. The liberal pro-, 
prietors of slaves give them suitable matches in 
marriage when they have arrived at a proper 
a«^e. and even foster their children with the 
greatest care; often granting them a salarj', 
and sometimes their freedom, if required to 
make them happy. Indeed, generally speakmg 
the slaves in a Mus^lmaun’s house must be 
vicious and unworthy, who are not consideretl 
members of the family. 

It is an indisputable fact that the welfare of 
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their slaves is aa object of unceasing interest 
^^^th their owners* if they are really good Mus¬ 
sulman ns ; indeed, it is second only to the re¬ 
gard which tliey manifest to their own children. 

Many persons have been known* in making 
their will* to decree the liberty of their slav^* 
They are not, howe\'er, always willing to accept 
the boon. To whoQt shall I go Where 
shall I meet a home like my master's house ?'" 
are appeals tliat endear the slave to the survivors 
of the first proprietor* and proves that their 
bondage has not been a very painful one. it is 
an amiable trait of eharacter amongst the Mtis* 
sulmauns, with whom J have been intiinatc, and 
which I can never forget, that tho dependence 
of* their slaves is made easy; that they enjoy 
every comfort compatible with their station; and 
that their healtli, morals, clothing, and general 
happiness, are fts much attended to as that of 
their own relatives. But slavery is a harsh terra 
betw'een man and man, and however mitigated 
Its state, is still degrading to him. I heartily 
trust there will be a time when this badge of 
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disgrace shall be wiped away irom every human 
being* He that made maiu designed buirfor 
higher purpose^j than to be the slave ot bis fel¬ 
low-mortal ; but 1 should be uujust to the people 
of India, if 1 did not remark, that having the 
uncontrolled power in their bands, tliey abstain 
from the exercise of any such severity as has 
disgraced the owners of slaves in other places, 
where even the law’s have tailed to protect 
them from cruelty and oppression* Indeed, 
wherever an instance has occurred of unfeeling 
conduct towartls these helpless beingsj. the most 
marked detestation has invariably been evinced 
towaixls tlie authors by tlie real Musstdmauu* 

1 have heard of a very beautiful female slave 
who had been fostered by a Native lady of high 
rank, from her infancy, lo the course of time, 
tills female slave bad arrived to the honour of 
being made the companion of her young master, 
still however, by her Bfegum's consent, residing 
with her lady, who was much attached to her* 
The freedom of intercourse, occasioned by the 
slaves exaltation, had the effect of lessening the 
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young creature’s former re.spect for her still 
kind mistress, to whom slie evinced some un¬ 
grateful returns for the many indulgences she 
had through life received at her hands. The 
exact nature of her offences 1 never heard, but 
it was deemed requisite, for the sake of example 
in a house were some hundreds of female slaves 
were maintained, that the lady should adopt 
some suc^i method of testifying her displeasure 
towards this pretty favourite, as would be con¬ 
sistent with her present elevated station. A 
stout silver chain was therefore made, by the 
Begum’s orders, and with this the slave was 
linked to her bedstead a certain number of 
hours every day, in the view of the whole con¬ 
gregated family of slaves. This punishment 
would be felt as a degradation by the slave; 
not the confinement to her bedstead, where she 
would perhaps have seated herself from choice, 
had she not been in disgface. 

“Once a slave, and always a slave,” says 
Fierdowsee the great poet of Persia; but this 
apophthegm was in allusion to the “ mean mind’; 
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of the King who treated him scumly after his 
immense labour in that noble work, “ The Shah 
Namah/’ I have a sketch of Fierdowsee s life, 
which mv husband translated for me; but I 
must forbear gi^'ing it here, as 1 have heard the 
whole work itself is undergoing a translation by 
an able Oriental scholar, who will doubtless 
do justice both to “The Shah Namah” and the 
character of Fierdow'see, wiio is in .so great 
estimation with tlie leanied Asiatics. 

The Mussulmauns quote their favourite poets 
with much the same freedom that the more en¬ 
lightened nations are wont to use with their 
famed authors. The moral precepts of Saadie 
are often introduced with good crt'ect, both in 
wTiting and speaking, as beacons to the inex¬ 
perienced. 

llaafiz has benefited the Mussulmaun world 
by bright effusions of genius, which speak to 
successive generations the w’onders ol his ex¬ 
traordinary mind. He was a poet of great 
merit; his style is esteemed superior to the 
writers of any other age; and, notwithstand- 
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ing the world is rich with the beauties ot* his 
almost inspired mind, yet, strange as it may 
appear, he never compiled a single volume. 
Even in the age in which he lived his merit as 
a poet was in great estimation; but he never 
thought of either beneht or amusement to the 
world or to himself beyond the present time. 
He wrote the thoughts of his inspired moments 
on pieces of broken pitchers or pans, with char¬ 
coal ; some of his admirers were sure to follow 
his footsteps narrowly, and to their vigUance in 
securing those scraps strewed about, wherever 
llaafiz had made his sojourn, may to this 
day be ascribed the benefit derived by the 
public from his superior writings. Saadie.Tiow- 
ever, is the standard favourite of all good Mus- 
sulmauns; his “ Goolistaun” (Garden of Roses), 
is placed in the hands of every youth when 
consigned to the dominion of a master, as being 
the most worthy \yook in the Persian language 
for his study, whether the beauly of his diction, 
or the morality of his subjects be considered. 

The “ llyaatool Kaaloob” (EnUghtener of the 
Heart), is another Persian work, in prose, by 
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Mirza Mahunnid Baakur, greatly esteemed by 
the learned Mwssulmauas. This yfork coQtains 
the life and acts of every kno\ra prophet from 
the Creation* including also Mahumnd and the 
twelve Emaums. The learned Mauh^ee, it ap- 
^lears, first wrote it in the Arabic language, but 
afterwards translated it into Persian, with the 
praiseworthy motive of rendering his invaluable 
work available to those Mussulmaims who were 
not acquainted with Arabic. 

1 have some extracts from this volumi¬ 
nous work, translated for me by my husband, 
which interested me on account of the great 
similarity to our Scripture history j and if per¬ 
mitted at some future time, 1 propose offering 
them to the public in our own language, con¬ 
ceiving they may be as interesting to others as 
they have been to me. 

The Persian and Arabic authors, I have re¬ 
marked, substitute V for J in Scripture names; 
for instance, Jacob and Joseph are pronounced 
Yaacoob and Yeusuf. They also differ from us 
in some names commencing with A, as in 
Abba, which they pronounce Ubba (Father); 
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for Amon, they say Aameen, (the meaning 
strictly coinciding ours) ; for Aaron» 

Aaroon ; for Moses, Moosa* I am told by those 
who are intimate with both languages, that there 
is a great similarity between the Hebrew and 
Arabic* The pass^e in our Scripture El of, 
Eloi, lama sab^i^knir' 'was interpreted to me 
by an Arabic scholar, as it is rendered in that 
well-remembered verse in the English trans¬ 
lation. 
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EviU attending a residence in India.—Frogs.—Flies. 
Blains.—Musquitocs.—The hite Ant.—The Red Ant. 
Their destructive habits.—A Tarantula.—Black Ants.— 
Locusts.—Superstition of the Natives upon their appear¬ 
ance.—The Tufaun, or Haundhic (tempest).—The rainy 
season.—Thunder and lightning.-Meteors. —Earth¬ 
quakes.—A city ruined by them.—Reverence of the 
Mussulmauns for sainU.—Prickly heat —Cholera Mor- 
busT—Mode of Treatment.—^Temperance the best remedy. 
—Recipe. 

A RESIDENCE in India, productive as it may 
be (to many) of pecuniary ^nefits, presents, 
however, a few' inconvenience^ to Europeans 
independent of climate,—whicl^ in the absence 
of more severe trials, frequently become a 
source of disquiet, until habit has reconciled, or 
reflection dispo.sed the mind to receive the mix¬ 
ture of evil and which is the common lot 
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of man in every situation of life. I morali?^ 
on the duty of intelligent beings suffering pa¬ 
tiently those trials which human ingenuity can* 
not avert, even if this world's happiness were 
the only advantage to be gained ; but when we 
reflect on the account we have to give hereafter, 
for every thought, word, or action, I am in¬ 
duced to believe, the well-regulated mind must 
view wdth dismay a retrospect of the past mur- 
murings of which it has been guilty. But I 
must bring to view the trials of patience which 
our countrymen meet with in India, to those 
who have neitlier witnessed nor endured them; 
many of them present slight, but li’idng, copies 
of those erils wdth which the Egyptians were 
visited for their impiety to Heaven. 

Frogs, for instance, harmless as these crea¬ 
tures are in their ^ture, occasion no slight in¬ 
convenience to^e inhabitants of India. They 
enter their h^se in great numbers, and, with¬ 
out much care, would make their way to the 
beds, as they do to the chambers ; their croak¬ 
ing during the rainy season is almost deafening, 
particularly towards the evening and during the 
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night. Before the morning has well dawned, 
these creatures creep into every open door-\%'ay, 
and throu^out the day secrete themselves under 
the edges of mattings and carpets, to the annoy¬ 
ance of thase who have an antipathy to these 
unsightly looking creatures. 

The myriads of flies which fill the rooms; and 
try the patience of every obsener of nice order 
in an English establishment, may bear some 
likeness to the plague which was inflicted on 
Pharaoh and his people, as a punishment for 
their hardness of heart. The flies of India have 
a property not common to those of Europe, 
but ver}^ similar to the green fly of Spain: 
when bruised, they will raise a blister on the 
skin, and, 1 am told, are frequently made use of 
by medical gentlemen as a substitute for the 
Spanish fly. ^ 

If but one ^^^ng or leg of a |ly is by any 
accident dropped into tlie food indindual, 
and swallowed, the consequence is an imme¬ 
diate irritation of the stomach, answering the 
purpose of a powerful emetic. At* meals the 
flies are a pest, which most people say they 
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abhor, knomng the consec[uences of an unlucky 
admission into the Stomach of the smallest par¬ 
ticle of the insect. Their numbers ^scceed all 
calcuktTon; the table is actually darkened by 
the myriads, particularly in the season of the 
periQ^cal rains. The Natives of India use 
muslin curtains suspended from the ceiling 
of their hall at meal times, which are made 
very full and long, so as to enclose the whole 
dinner party and exclude their tormentors. 

The biles or blmns. which all classes of people 
in India are subject tOj may be counted as 
amongst the catalogue of Pbaraolfs plajgues. 
The most healthy and the most delicate, whe¬ 
ther Europeans or Natives, ate equally liable to 
be visited by these eruptions, which are of a 
painful and te<?ioas nature. The causes in- 
ducins these biles no one, as yet, I believe, has 
been able to discover, and therefore a preventa¬ 
tive has not Ijfeen found, I have known people 
who have suffered every year from these at¬ 
tacks, with scarce a day's intermission daring 
the hot weaiher. 

The mxisqultoej, a species of gnat, tries th^ 
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patience gf the public in no %ery measured de¬ 
gree I their malignant stingy is painfub and their 
attacks iHfeessant; against which there is no 
remedy but patience, and a good gauze curtain 
to the beds. Without some such barrier, 
foreigners could hardly exist; certain^ they 
never could enjoy a night’s repose. Even the 
mere buzzing of musquitoes is a source of ^^uch 
annoyance to Europeatw: I have heard many 
declare the bite was not half so distressing^^ 
the sound. The Natives, both male and fe¬ 
male, habitually wTap themselves up so entirely 
in their chuddah (sheet) that they escape from 
these voracious insects, whose sounds are so 
familiar to them that it may be presumed they 
lull to, rather than disturb their sleep. 

The white ant is a cruel desitroyer of goods: 
where it has once made its domicile, a real 
misfortune may be considered to have visited 
the house- They arc the n^st destructive little 
insects in the world, doing as much injury in 
one hour, as a mail might labour through a 
long life to redeem. These ants, it %vould seem, 
have no small .share of animcKsity to ladies" finery. 
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tor luauy a wardrobe have they demolished, 
wejl filfed with valuable dresses and millinery 




before their vicinity has even been ^fcspeeted, 
or their trafts discovered. They destroy beams 
in the roofs of houses, chests of valuable papers, 

n^ats, and furniture, with a dispatdi ^f 
whicFrenders them Ac most formidable of 
cnenues, although to appearance but a mean 
little insect. W 


There is one season of the year when they 
take flight, having four beautiful transparent 
wings; this occurs during the periodical rains, 
when they are attracted by the lights of the 
, houses, wliich tiiey enter in countless numbers 
dlling the tables, and whilst flitting before the 
lights disencumber themselves of their wings. 
They then become, to appearance, a fatmaggot, 
and make their way to the floors and wiills, 
where it is supposed they secrete themselves for 
a season, and ^rre greasing in numbers whilst 
in this stage of existence, At^^the period of 
their migration in search of food, they wall 
devour any perishable materials wdthin their 
reacfi, h is probable, Jiowever, that they first • 
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send out scouts to discover food for tlie^tamily, 
for the traces of white ants are discovered by a 
sort of liS^'-covered passage, fonued as they 
proceed on their march in almost a direct line, 
which often extends a great distance from their 

'nest, yy. 

To mark the economy ol ants lias sometimes 

formed a l)art of my amusements in Hindoo- 
staun. I find they all have wings at ccrt^ 
seasons of the year^ ajid more industrious little 
creatures cannot exist than the small red ants, 
which are so abundant in India. 1 have watched 
them at their labours for hours without tiring; 
they are so small that from eight to twelve m 
number labour with great ditticulty to convey 
a grain of wheat or barley; yet these are not 
more than half the size of a grain of English 
wheat, 1 have known them to carry one of 
these grains to their nest at a distance gf from 
six hundred to a thousand ya^s;» they travel in 
two distinct lines over rough or smooth ground, 
as it may happen, even up and down steps, at 
one regular pace. The returning uidaden^ants 
invariably salute the hurthened ones, who are 
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inakjiig their way to the general storehouse; 
but it is done so promptly, tliat the Hue is 
neither broken nor their progress iiilpcded by 
the salutatmn. 

I was surprised one morning jn my break- 
fast pt^lour to discover Boniethiag moving slovvly 
up the wall ; on approaching near to examine 
what it was, i disccnered a dead wasp, which 
the khidmutghar (footman), had destroyed with 
ills chowrie during breakfast, and which, falling 
on the floor, had become the of my little 
friends, (a vast multitude), vvbo"«’ere labouring 
with their tiny strength to convey it to their 
nest in the ceiling. The weight was either too 
great, or they had quarrelled over the burthen, 
—I know not w'hieh,—but the wasp feD to the 
ground when they had made more tlian half 
the journey of Uie wall; the courageous little 
creatures, however, were nothing daunted, they 
resumed their laboinr, and before evening their 
prize w^s safely housed» ^ 

These ants are particularly fond of animal 
foot^ I once caught a tarantula; it was even¬ 
ing, and I wished to examine it by daylight. I 
placed it for this purpose in a recess of the 
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waU» under a tumbler^ leaving just breathing 
room. In the morning I went to examiue my 
curiositv, when to my siirprisse it dead and 
svvarniiiig with red ants* %vho had b^en its de- 
atrovers, and were busily engaged in making a 
feast on tlxe (to them) huge carcass .pi' the 
tarantula. 

These small creatures often prove a great 
annoyance by their nocturnal visits to the 
beds of individuals, unless the precaution be 
taken of havingj^rass vessels, filled wdth water, 
to each of the bed-feet; the only method of 
effectually preventing their approach to the 
beds, 1 was once much annoyed by a visit 
from these bold insects, when reclining on a 
^ couch dilring the extreme heat of the day* 1 
awoke by an uneasy sensation from their bite 
or sting about my ears and face, and found 
thev had assembled by millions on my bead; 
the bath was my immediate resource. The 
Natives tell me these little pests will feed on 
the human body if they are not disturbed: 
w'hen any one is sick there is always gjfcat 
anxiety to keep them away. 

The large black ant is also an enemy to man ; 
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shar|) pincers inflict woands ot no trifling 
con^qtience; it is much larger than the con'iinon 
fly, has long legs, is swift of foot, and feeds 
chiefly on ^nimaJ substances. L iancy all the ant 
species are more or less camiverous, but strictly 
epicurean in their choice ot food, avoiding 
tainted or decomposed substances, witli the 
nicest dlscriinlnatioin Sweatmeats are alluring 
to'^ieiii; there is also some difficulty in keep¬ 
ing them from jars of sugar or preserves; and 
when swallowed in food, are cause of inuclf 
personal inconvenience* 

1 have often witnessed the Hindoos, male and 
female, depositing small portions of sugar near 
ants" nests, as acts of charity to commence the 
day with ; and it is the common opiUion with fif 
the Natives generally, that wherethe red 
ants colonize pros|>erity atteiuis the owners of 
that house* They destroy the white ants, though 
the difference In their size is as a gra^ of sand 
to a barley-corn ; and on thJf account only 
may be viewed rather as friends than enemies 
to luau, provided by the same Divine source from 
whence all other henetlLs jproceed. 
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The locusts, m fainihar by name to tlie, readers 
of Scripture, are here seen to adi^ntage u/ttieir 
occasional vHsits, I had, however, been some 
yeais in India before I ^vas giatiB^ by the 
sight of these wonderful insects; not because of 
their rarity, as t had frequently heard pt their 
appearance and ravages, but not immediately in 
the place where 1 was residing, until ttie year 
1825, which the following memorandum niade 
at the time 'will describe. 

* On the thirc^f July, between lour and fiv® 
o^clock in ihe^ernoon, 1 observed a dusky 
brown cloud bordering the Eastern horizon, at 
the distance of about four miles from my house, 
which stands on an elevated situation } the 
colour #as so ungual that 1 resolved on in- 
^ qiiiring niy oracle, Meer lladjee Shaab, 

to whom I generally applied for elucidations 
of the remarkable, what such an appearance 
portended I He informed me it ^vas a diglit of 
locusts. 

1 bad long felt anxious to witness those in¬ 
sects, tliat had been the food of ist, Jobq i^^hc 
Desert, and which are so iamiliar by name from 
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their frequent mention in Scripture ■ and now 
that I was aboutto be giutificd, 1 am not ashamed 
to confess my heart bounded, with delight, yet 
with an occasional feeling of sympathy for tlie 
poor people, whose property would probably^ 
become the prey of this devouring cloud of iU’ 
sects before the morning's dawn. Long before 
they had time to advance, I was seated in an 
op^ space in the shade of my house to watch 
them more minutely. The first sound I could 
Jistinguish was as the gentl^t breeze, in-’ 
creasing as the living cloud approached- and 

they mov^ over my head, the sound waa^ 
like the rustling of the wind through the foliage 
of many pepul-trees* 

U was with a feeling Olf gratitucfe that 1 
mentally thanked God at the time tl^t they 
were a stingless body of insects, and" that I 
could look on them without the slightest ap¬ 
prehension of injury* Had this wonderous 
cloud of insects been the prorafed locust de¬ 
scribed in the Apocalypse, which shall follow 
the fifth angel’s tnimpct; had they been 
hornets, wasps, ^ or even the little venomous 
mosquito, I haj^not then dared to retain 
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my position to watch with eager eyes the pro¬ 
gress of this insect family as they ad^'anced, 
spreading for miles on every side with some¬ 
thing approaching the sublime, and presenting 
a most imposing spectacle. So steady and 
orderly was their pace;' having neither confusion 
nor disorder in their line of march tlirough the 
air, that I could not help comparin/%iem ^ 
the well-trained horses of the English cavalry.* 

** Who gave them this ord.er in their flight. 
was in my he^ and on my tongue. 

1 think the main body of this army of locusts 
^ must have occupied thirty minutes in passii^ 
over my head, but my attention was too deeply 
engrossed to afford me time to consult my time¬ 
piece. Straggler there were many, separated 
from the flight by the noises made by the ser- 
v-ants and people to deter them from settling; 
some were caught, and, no doubt, converted 
into cume for a Mussulmaun^s meal. They say 
it is no comiton delicacy, and is ranked among 
the allowed animal food. 

♦ An esteemed friend has since refcTTcd me m 

cond chapter nf th« prophet Joel, part of the «Tt^ath and 
eighth veewfi, as a bcUet oomparisw. 
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The Natives aiitTc^l^earthquakes after the 
visitation or appearance of Locusts. They are 
said to generate in mountains^ but I cannot find 
any one here able to g^ve me an authentic ac¬ 
count of their natural history. 

On the 13th of Sepfetnber, t&25, another 
flight of these wonderful insects passed over 
my holilfe in exactly a contrary direction 
from* those which appeared in July, viz. Jrom 
the West towards the East. The idea struck 


that they might be the same swarm, return- 

•J' 

ing after fulfilling the object of their visit to 

** it 

t^ East: bu^‘l have no authority on which to ^ 


ground my supposition. The Natives have 
never made natural history even an amusement, 
much less a study, althoiigl!" their haMts are 
purely those of ature; they know the JjU^jpperty 
of most herbs, roots, and Bowers, which they 
cultivate, not for their beauty, but for the 
benefit they render to man and beast. 


I could not learn that the flighi faad rested 
anywhere near Futtyghur, at which place ! was 
then Uving. They are of all creatures the most 
destnii^tive to vegetation, licking with tbeir rough 
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tongue the blades of leaves of trees, 

green herbage of all iSnds. Wherever they 
■settle for the night, vegetation is completely de- 
Uoyed; and a day of monmfnl eonsequence.s 
Is sure to follow their appearance in the poor 
fanner s of gre^ coni. 

But thiit ^vhlch bears the roost nwful resem¬ 
blance to tlie visitations of Ciod^s ^^alb on ^ 
Pha|-aoh and the Eg:>'plianSs is, * 
frightful storm of ^vind whicli brings lluck dark¬ 
ness over the e^th at noonday, and which often 
, occurs from the Tufauu or Hromdl^e, as it is 
f called by the NaJives. Us appteach is drst ijjs- 
cemed by diirk columns of yellow clouds, bor¬ 
dering Ibe horizon; the alarm is instantly given 
by th^ Natives ^^1lO hasten to put out thc^fircsin 
the kitebens, and close the doors and windows 
in European bouses, or with the Natives to let 
dmvii the purdahs. No sound that can be 
conceived by persons who have not witnes^d 
this pbenorfienoo of Nature, is capable of con- 
vepng an idea’ of the tempest. In a few 
minutes total darkness is produced by the thick 
cloud of dust; and the tremendous rushing wind 
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carnet llie fine sand, wliieb produces the dark-^ 
ness, tfiroiigh every cranny and crevice to all 
parts of the house; so that in the best secured 
rooms, everj^ article of furniture is covered with 


sand, and the room filled as with a dense fog: 
the tjerson, i^j-esses, furniture, and the food (if 
at meal times), are all of one dusky colour; 
and tholifh candles are lighted to lessen the 
horror of the darkness, they only tend to make 

the scene of confusion more visible, 

4ii 

Fortunately the tempest is not of very long 
contiauance, I have never known it to last 
n^re thaifkalfi^-hour; yet in that time how- 
much might have been destroyeV^of life and 
property, but for the interposing care of Divine 
mercy, whose gracious Providence over the 
works of His hand is seen in such seasons as 
these I The sound of thunder is hailed as a 
messenger of peace; the Natives are then aware 
that the furj' of the tempest is spent, as a few 
drops of rain indicate a speedy termination; 
and when it has subsiderl they run to see what 
damage has been done to the premises without. 
It often occurs, that trees are tom up by their 
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roots, ihc thatched l^ 9 j^s|^and hats unroofed, 
and, if due care has hot been taken to quench 
the tires In time, hufo and bungalows are fre^ 
quently found burnt, by the sparks conveyed in 
the dense clouds of sand which pass with the 

rapidity of lightning. - 

These tufauns occur generally in April, May, 
and June, before the commencement of the 
l>eriodical rains. I shall never forget the awe 1 
felt upon witnessing the first after my ,.arri\al, 
nor the gratitude which filled my heart wben 
the light reappeared. The Natives op such oc¬ 
casions gave me a bright example : they ceas§d 
not in the bout'of peril to call on God for safety 
and protection; and when ^refreshed by the 
return of calm, they forgot not that their Jielper 
was the merciful Being in whom they had 
trusted, and to whom they gave praise and 
thanksgiving. 

The rainy season is at first hailed with a 
delight not easily to be explained. The long 
coDtinuance of the hot winds,—during which 
peritJtl (three months'or more) the sky is of the 
colour of copper, witloul the shadow of a 
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cloud to shield the^eatth from the fiery heat of 
the sun, which has, in that time, scorehefl the 
earth, and its inhabitants, stinted vegetation, 
and even atFcctcd the verj-^ houses-—renderst the 
season when the clouds pour out their weScoTtfe' 
moisture a period which is looked forward to 
with anxiet}-, and received with universal joy. 

The smell of the earth after the first shower, 
is more dearly loved than the finest aromatics or 
the pujjst otta. Vegetation revives and human 
nature exults in the favourable shower. As 
long as the novelty lasts, and the henefit is sen¬ 
sibly felt, all "seem to rejoice; but when tlie 
Intervals of clouds without rain and send 

forth os they sep^te. the bright glare untem- 
peretj|by a passm| breeze, poor weak human 
nature is too apt to revolt against the season 
they cannot control, and sometimes a murinur- 
ing voice is heard to cry out, “ Oh, when will 
the rainy season end!” 

The thunder and lightning during the rainy 
season are beyond iny ability to describe. 
The loud peals of thunder roll for several 
minutes in succession, magnificently, awfully 
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Tbe li^htnin^ is ppportionably vivid, 
yet wdth fewer instances of conveying the elec¬ 
tric fluid to bouses thaji might be expected, 
when the combustible nature of the roofs is 
coniadercd; the chief of which are thatched 
with coarse dry grass^ The casuaiitles are by 
no means frequent ] and although trees sur¬ 
round most of the dwellings, yet we seldom 
hear of any injury by lightning befalling them 
or their habitations. Fiery meteors fr|q^ucntly 
fall; one within my recollection was a superb 
^phenomenon, and was visible for several seconds. 
The shocks from earthquakes are frequently 



felt in the iSpper Provinces of India; I was 
sensible of the motion on onejeeasion, (rather a 





cflect on me^ however, was attended with no 
inconvenience beyond a sensation of giddiness, 
as if on board ship in a calm, when the ves- 
sel rolls from side to side. 

At SCannoge, now little more than a village 
in population, between Cawnpore and Futly- 
gbur, 1 have rambled amongst the ruins of what 
foiTnerly was an immense city, but which was 
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overturned by an earthquake some centuries 
past. At die present ‘period numerous relics 
of antiquity, as coins, je’W-els, are occa¬ 
sionally discovered, particularly after the rains, 
when the torrents break down fragiuents of the 
ruins, and carry with the streams of water the 
long-buried mementos of the riches of former 
generations to the profit of the researching vil¬ 
lagers, and to the gratification of curious travel¬ 
lers, w^o generally prove ^^dlUng purchasers. 

1 propose giving in another letter the remarks 
1 was led to make on Kaimoge during mv 
pleasant sojourn in that reiir^ situation, as k 
possesses many singular antiquiti^ and contains 
the ashes of m^y holy iMussulmaun saints. 
The^lussulmauns, 1 may here observe, reverence 
the memory of the good and the pious of all 
persuasions, but more particularly those of 
their own faith. 1 have sketches of the lives 
and actions of many ol their sainted characters 
received tlirough the medium of my husband 
and his most amiable father, that are both 
amusing and instructive; and notwitlistanding 
their particular faitli be not in accordance with 
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our own, it is only an act of justice to admits 
that they were men who lived In the fear of 
God, and obeyed his commandments accoid- 
Ing to the instruction they had received; and 
which, I hope, may prove agreeable to my ^ 
readers when they come to those pages I have 

set apart for such articles. 

My catalogue of the trying circumstances at¬ 
tached to the comforts which arc to be met 
with in India are nearly brought to a close ; but 
1 must not omit mentioning ** one bluing in 
disguise" which occurs annually, and which 
^ects Natives and Europeans indiscriminately, 
during the hot winds and the rainy season : the 
name of this common visitor is, by Europeans, 
called "the prickly heat;” hy Natives it is 
denominated “ Gurhum dahnie" (w'arm rash). 
It is a painful irritating rash, often spreading 
over the whole body, mostly prevailing, how¬ 
ever, wherever the clothes screen the body from 
the power of the air; we rarely find it on the 
bands or face* 1 suppose it to be induced by 
excessive perspiration, more particularly as 
those jiersons who are ddficieut in this freedom 
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of the pores» so essential to bcaithiuess, are not 
liable to be distressed by the rash; but then 
they suffer more severely m their constitution 
by many other painful attacks of fever, &:c. 
So greatly is this rash esteemed the harbinger 
of good health, that they say in India, ** the 
person so afflicted has received his life-lease 
for the year and wherever it" does not make 
its appearance, a sort of apprehension is enter¬ 
tained of some latent illness. 

Children suffer exceedingly from tiie irritation, 
which to scratch is dangerous. In Native nurse¬ 
ries 1 have seen applications^uscd of pounded 
sandal-wood, camphor, and rose-water; with 
the peasantry a cooling earth, called mooltanie 
mittee, similar to our fviller*s-earth, is moistened 
# \vith water and plastered over the back and 
stomach, or wherever the rash mostlv prevails; 
all this is but a temporary relief, for as soon as 
it is dry, the irritation and burning are as bad 
as ever. 

The best remedy I have met with, beyond 
patient endurance of the e\il, is bathing in rain¬ 
water, which soothes the indent sensations, and 
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eventually cools the body» Those people who 
indulge most in the good things of this life ate 
the <3TeateJ=it safferers by this tmoual attack. 

Cl ** 

The benefits attending temperance are sure 
to bring an ample reward to the possessors of 
that virtue under all circumstances, but in 
India more particularly j I have invariably ob- 
sened the most abstemious people are the least 
subject to attacks from the prevailing com¬ 
plaints of the country, whether fever or cholera, 
and when attacked the most likely subjects to 
recover from those alarming disorders. 

At this momeni of anxious solicitude through¬ 
out Europe, when that aw'ful malady, the 
cholera, is spreading from city to city with 
rapid strides, the obsen^tions I have been 
enabled to make by personal acquaintance with 
afflicted subjects in India, may be acceptable 
to my readers; although 1 heartily pray our 
Heavenly Father may in His goodness and 
mercy presene our country from that awful 
caJamit)', which has been so generally ^tal in 
other parts of the world. 

The Natives of India designate cholera by 
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the word ** Hyza/’ which with them signifies 
“ the plague.” By this term, however, they 
. do not mean that direful disorder so well known 
to us by the same appellation; as, if I except 
the Mussulmaum pilgrims, who have seen, felt, 
and described its ravages on their journey to 
Mecca, that complaint seems to be unknown to 
the present race of Native inhabitants of 
Hindoostaun. The word hyza,” or plague” 
would be applied by them to all complaints of 
an epidemic or contagious nature by which the 
population were suddenly attacked, and death 
ensued. When the cholera first appeared in 
India (which I believe was in 1817), it was 
considered by the Natives a new complaint. 

^ In all cases of irritation of the stomach, dis¬ 
ordered bowels, or severe feverish s>Tnptoms! 
the Mussulmaun doctors strongly urge the 
adoption of “staining out the complaint.” 
This has become a law of Nature with all the 
sensible part of the community; and when 
the cholera first made its appearance in the 
Upper Provinces of Hindoostaun, those Natives 
who obsened their prescribed temperance 
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were, when attacked, most generally preserved 
from the fatal consequences of the disorder. 

Oh the very first symptom of cholera occur¬ 
ring in a member of a Mussulmaun family, a 
small portion of zahur morah (derived from 
zahur, poison; morah, to kill or destroy, and 
thence understood as an antidote to poison, 
some specimens of which I have brought with 
me to England) moistened with rose-water, is 
promptly administered, and, if necessary, re¬ 
peated at short intervals; due care being taken 
to prevent the patient from receiving any thing 
into the stomach, excepting rose-water, the 
older the more efficacious in its property to 
remove the malady. Wherever zahur morah 
was not a>^lable, secungebeen (syrup of \inegar) 
‘was administered with much the same effect. • 
The person once attacked, although the symp¬ 
toms should have subsided by this application, 
is rigidly deprived of nourishment for two or 
three days, and even longer if deemed expe¬ 
dient ; occasionally allowing only a small quan¬ 
tity of rose-water, which they say effectually 
removes from the stomach and bowels those 
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corrupt adhesions which, in their opinion, is the 
primary cause of the complaint. 

The cholera, 1 observ'ed, seldom att^ked 
abstemious people ; when, however, this was 
the case, it generally followed a full meal; 
whether of rice or bread made but little dif¬ 
ference, much I believe depending on the general 
habit of the subject ; as among the peasantry 
and their superiors the complaint raged with 
equal malignity, wherever a second meal was 
resorted to whilst the persoji had reason to 
believe the former one had not been well 
digested. An instance of this occurred under 
my own immediate observation in a woman, 
the wife of an old and favourite servant. She 
had imprudently eaten a second dinner, before 
»her stomach, by her own account, had digested 
the preceding meal. She was not a strong 
woman, but in tolerable good health; and 
but a few hours previous to the attack I saw 
her in e.xcellent spirits, without the most re- 
mote appearance of indisposition. The usual 
applications failed of success, and she died in 
a few hours. This [loor woman never could be 
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■persuaded to abstain from food at the stated 
period of meals; and the Natives were disposed 
to conclude that this had been the actual ^ 
cause of her sufferings and dissolution. 

In 1821 the cholera raged with even greater 
riolence than on its first ap|)earance in llm- 
doostaun; by that time many remedies had 
been suggested, through the medium of the 
pre^, by the philantliropy and skill of Eu¬ 
ropean medical practioners, the chief of whom 
recommended c^omel in large doses, from 
twenty to thirty grains, and opium proixirtioned 
to the age and strength of the patient. I never 
found tlie Natives, however, willing to accept 
this as a remedy, but 1 have heard that amongst 
Europeans it was practised with success. From 
a paragraph which 1 read in the Bengal papers, ^ 
1 prepared a mi.\ture that 1 have reason to think, 
through the goodness of Divine Providence,* was 
beneficial to many poor people who applit*d for 
it in the early stages of the complaint, and who 
followed the rule laid down of complete absti¬ 
nence, until they were out of danger from a 
relapse, and even then for a long time to be 
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cautious iu the quantity and digestible quality of 
* their daily meal. The mixture was a fallows : 

Brandy, one pint ; oil or spirit of peppennmt, 
if the fonner, half an ounce—if the latter, one 
ounce; ground black pepper, t^vo ounces; yellow 
rind of oranges grated, without any of the 
wlute, one ounce; these were kept closely 
stopped and occasionally shook, a table-spocm- 
ful administered-for each dose, the patient well 
covered up from the air, and warmth created 
by blankets or any other means \sithin their 
power, repeating the dose as the case required. 
Of the many individuals who were attacked 
with this severe malady iu our house very few 
died, and those, it was believed, were victims 
to an imprudent determination to partake of 
food before they were convalescent,—individuals 
who never could be prevailed on to practise 
abstemious habits, which we had good reason 
for believing was the best preventative against 
the complaint during those sickly seasons* The 
general opinion entertained both by Natives and 
Eurajieans, at those awful periods, was, that 
the cholera was conveyed in the air; very few 
imagined that it was infectious, as it frequently 
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attacked some members of a family and the 
rest escaped, although in close attendance-^ven 
such as failed not to pay the last duties to 
the deceased according to Mussulmaun custom, 
which exposed them more immediately to 
danger if infection existed yet no fears were 
ever entertained, nor did I ever hear an opinion 
expressed amongst them, that it had been, or 
could be conveyed from one person to another. 

Native children generally escaped the at¬ 
tack, and 1 never heard of an infant being in 
the slightest degree visited by this malady. It 
is, however, expedient to use sucR precautionary 
measures as sound sense and reason may sug¬ 
gest, since wherever the cholera has appeared, 
it has proved a national calamity, and not a 
partial scourge to a few individuals; all are 
alike in danger of its consequences, whether 
the disorder be considered infectious or not, 
and therefore the precautions 1 have urged in 
India, amongst the Native communities, I re¬ 
commend with all humility here, that cleanli¬ 
ness and abstemious diet be observed among all 
classes of people. ^ 

In accordance with the prescribed antidote 
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to infection from scarlet fever in England, I 
gave camphor (to be worn about the person) to 
the poor in my Wcinity, and to all the Natives 
over whom I had either influence or control; 
I caused the rooms to be frequently fumigated 
with Wnegar or tobacco, and labaun (frankin¬ 
cense) burnt occasionally. I would not, however, 
be so presumptuous to insinuate even that these 
were preventatives to cholera, yet in such cases 
of universal terror as the one in question, there 
can be no impropriety in recommending mea¬ 
sures which cannot injure, and may benetit, if 
only by givin^a purer atmosphere to the room 
inhabited by individuals either in sickness or 
in health. But above all things, aware that 
human aid or skill can never effect a remedy 
unaided by the mercy and power of Divine 
Evidence, let our trust be properly placed 
in His goodness, “ who giveth medicine to heal 
our sickness/’ and humbly intreat that He may 
be pleased to avert the a^%d•lU calamity from our 
shores which threatens and disturbs Europe 
generally at this moment. 

Were we to eonsult Naturj rather than inordi- 
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nate gratifications, we should find in following 
hpr dictates the best security,to health at all 
times, but more particularly in seasons of pre¬ 
vailing sickness. Upon the first indications of 
cholera, I have" obser>'ed the stomach becomes 
irritable, the bowels are attacked by griping 
pains, and unnatural evacuations; then follow 
sensations of faintness, weakness, excessive 
i^^thirst, the pulse becomes languid, the surface 
of the body cold ai^ clammy, whilst the pa¬ 
tient feels in^'ard burning heat, with spasms in 
the legs and arms. 

in the practice of Native doctors, I ha>e 
noticed that they administer saffron to alleviate 
violent sickness with the best possible ett'ect, 
.*\ case came under my immediate observation, 
of a young female who had suffered from a 
severe illness similar in every way to the ch(A 
lera; it was not, however, suspected to be 
that complaint, because it was not then prevail¬ 
ing at Lucknow: after some days the symptoms 
subsided, excepting the irritation of her stomach, 
which, by her father s account, obstinately re¬ 
jected ever>' thing offered for eleven days. 
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When I saw her, she was apparently sinking 
under exhaustion; I immediately tendered the 
remedy recommended by my husband, \nz. 
twelve grains of saffron, moistened with a little 
rose-water; and found with real joy that it 
proved efficacious; half the quantity in doses 
were twice repeated that night, and in the morn¬ 
ing the patient was enabled to take a little 
gruel, and in a reasonable time entirely reco¬ 
vered her usual health and strength. 

I have heard of people being frightened into 
an attack of cholera by apprehending the evil: 
this, howeverKan only occur with very weak 
minds, and such as have neglected in pros¬ 
perity to prepare their hearts for adversity. 
When I first reached India, the fear of snakes, 
which I expected to find in everj- path, embit¬ 
tered my existence. This weakness was elfec- 
tually corrected by the wise admonitions of 
Meer Hadjee Shaah, “ If you trust in God, he 
will preserve you from every evil ; be assured 

the snake has no power to wound without 
permission!” 
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LETTEH XIX. 

KMnDgt.-Fonnerly the capital of Hindoostauo.-Ancient 
OMUe—Durability of^e bricks mode by tbe abongtnes. 
-Prospect from the Kllaoh(cast1e).-RuiD5,-Treasuies 
found therein.—The Durgah Baallee Peer Kcc.-Mukh- 
burrahs.-Ancient Mosque.-Singulai structure ef some 
stone piUura,—The Duigah Mukdootn Jbiunnctr.-Cou- 
versions to the Mussulmaun Faith.—^Anccdote,—Igno¬ 
rance of the Hindoos.— Sculpture of the Ancients.— 
Mosque bhabited by tliieTes,—Discorety of Kiue.— 
Method of estraeUng it.-Conje«ures of its produce.- 
Rcsidence in the castle.—Reflections. 

Kassoge. now comparatively a Xative vil- 
ia^e, situated about midway between Cawn- 
pore and Futtygbur, is said to have been the 
capital of Hindoosteun, and according to Hindoo 
tradition was the seat of the reigning Rajahs 
two thousand yeans prior to the invasion of 
India by the Sultaun Timoor. If credit be 
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given to current report, tiie Hindoos deny that 

the Deluge extended to India as confidently 

as the Chinese declare that it never reached 
Chiiia« 


These accounts I merely state as the belief of 
the Hindoos, and those the least educated per¬ 
haps of the population. The Mussulmauns, 
however, are of a different opinion; tlie account 
they give of the Deluge resembles the Jewish 
and doubtless the infontution Mahumud ha.s 

conveyed to his follower was derived from that 
source. 


Some of the people are weak enough to con¬ 
jecture that Kannoge was founded by Cain 
It bears, however, striking features of great 
antiquity, and possesses many sufficient cvi- 
ences of its former extent and splendour to 
warrant the belief that it has been the capital 
of no mean kingdom in ages past. The re- 
niarks 1 was enabled to make during a residence 
0 two yearn at Kannoge may not be deemed 
alto^ther uninteresting to my readers, although 
my descnptions "my be .-clouded with imper- 
celions. I will not, therefore, offer any useless 
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apoloj^es for introducing; them in my present 
IjCttcr. 

Kannoge, known as the oidest capital of the 
far-famed kingdom of Hindoostaun, is now a 
heap upon heap of mins, proclaiming to the 
present generation, even in her humility, how 
vast in extent and magnificent in style she 
once was, when inhabited by the rulers of that 
great empireThe eartli entombs emblems 
of greatness, of riciies, and of mairs viiin glo¬ 
rious possessions *, buildings have been reared 
bv successive generations on mounds which cm- 

■V 

boTvelled the ruined mansion of predecessors. 

The killaah (castle) lo which during two 
years we shared an abode vvith sundry crows, 
bats, scorpions, centipedes, and other li^'ing 
things, was rebuilt about sci'en hundred years 
ago, on the original foundation which, as tra¬ 
dition states, has continued for more than two 
thousand years. The materials of which the 
walls are constructed are chiefly bricks. 

It is worthy of remark, that the bricks of 
ancient manufacture in India give evidence of 
remarkable durability, and are very similar in 
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quality to the Ttotnan bricks occasionally dis¬ 
covered in England. At Delhi I have met with 
bricks that have been undoubtedly standing six 
or seven centuries; and at Kannoge, if tradition 
speak true^ the same articles which were manu¬ 
factured upwards of two thousand years ago* and 
which retains the colour of the brightest red, 
resemble more the hardest stone than the things 
we call bricks of the present day. After the 
minutest examination of these relics of ancient 
labour, 1 am disposed to think that the clay 
must have been more closely kneaded, and 
the bricks longer exposed to the action of fire 
than they are by the present mode of mann^ 
facturing them; and such is their durability, 
that they arc only broken with the greatest 
difficulty. 

The killaah was originally a fortified castle, 
and is situated near the river Kaiillee Nuddie, 
a branch or arm of the Ganges, the main 
stream of which flows about two miles distant. 
During the periodical rains, the Ganges over¬ 
flows its banks, inundates the whole tract 
of land intervening between the two rivers, 
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forming an extent of water more resembling a 
sea than a river* 

At the time we occupied the old castle, 
scarcely one room could be called habitable; 
and 1 learned regret after the rains ol 1826 
and 1827, which were unusually heavy, that 
the apartments occupied since the Honodrable 
East India Company's , rule by their taasseel- 
dhaars, (sub-collectors of the revenue), weie 
rendered entirely useless as a residence. 

The comfortless interior of that well-remem¬ 
bered place was more than coin}>ensated by 
the situation. Many of my English acquain¬ 
tance, who honoured me by visits at Kannoge, 
will, I thinlL, agree with me, that the prospect 
from the killaah was indescribably grand. The 
Ganges and the KauUee Nuddee were presented 
at one view ; and at certain seasons of the veai-, 
as far as the eye could reach, their banks, 
ai\d well-cultivated fields, clothed in a variety 
of green, seemed to recall the mind to the 
rivers of England, and their precious borders ot 
grateful herbage. Turning in another direction, 
the eye was met by an impenetrable boundary 
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of forest trees, magnificent in growth, and rich 
in foliage; at another glance, ruins of antiquity, 
or the still remaining tributes to saints; the 
detached villages; the sugar plantations ; the 
agriculturists at their lalwur-^the happy pea¬ 
santry laden with their purchases from the ha- 
mrs^; the Hindoo womefi and children, bearing 
their earthen-vessels to and from the river for 
supplies of water ^ach in their turn formed 
objects of attraction from without, that more 
than repaid the^absence of ordinary comforts in 
the apartment from which they were viewed. 
The quiet calm of this habitation, unbroken by 
the tumnltnous sounds of a city, was so conge¬ 
nial to my taste, that when obliged to quit it, 
I felt alma-^t as much regret as when I heard 
that the rains had destroyed the place which 
had been to me a home of peaceful enjoyment. 
The city of Kannoge has evidently suffered 
the severities of a shock from an earthquake: 
the present inhabitants cannot tell at what 
period this occutred, but it must have been 
some centuries since, for Ue eaHh is grown 
over immense ruins, in an extensive circuit 
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forming a strong but coarse carpet of grass on 
the uneven mounds containing the long-buried 
mansions of the great. The rapid streams from 
the periodical rains forcing passages between 
the ruins, has m mai^' places fonned deep and 
frightful ravines, as well as rugged roads and 
pathw'ays for the cattR and the traveller. 

After each heavy fall of rain, the peasantry' 
and children are obsened minutely searching 
amongst the ruins for valuables washed out 
with the lease earth and briejws by the force 
of the streams, and, I am told, with successful 
returns for their toil; jewels, gold and silver 
ornaments, coins of gold and silver, all of great 
antiquity, are thus secured; these are bought 
by certain merchants of the city, by whom 
they are retailed to English travellers, who 
generally when on a river voyage to or from 
the Upper Provinces, contrive, if possible, to ♦ 
visit Kannoge to inspect the ruins, and purchase 
tjiiriosities. 

There is^ sta^v range of buildings at no 
great distance from the killaah (castle), in a 
tolerable state of preservation, called ** Baallee 
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Peer Kee Durgah/’ The entrance is by a stone 
gateway of very superior but ancient workman¬ 
ship, and the gates of massy wood studded 
with iron, 1 obsened that on the wood frame¬ 
work over the entrance,|piany a stray horse¬ 
shoe has been nailed, which sened to remind 
me of Wales, w'here it is^o commonly seen on 
the doors of the peasantry. 1 am not aw'arc 
but that the same motives may have influenced 
the two people in common. 

To the right , 9 !' the entrance stands a lai^ 
mosque, which, I am told, was built by Baallee 
himself; who, it is related, ^\'as a remarkably 
pious man of the Mussulmaun persuasion, and 
had acquired so great celebrity amongst his 
countrymen as a perfect dunveish, as to be 
sumamed peer (saint). The exact time when 
he flourished at Kannoge, I am unable to say ; 
but judging from the style of architecture, and 
other concurring circumstances, it must have 
been built at different periods, some parts 
being eridentiv of ver^' ancient structure. 

There are two mukhburrahs, ^vithin the 
range, which viewed from the main road, stand 
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in a prominent situation : one of these mukh- 
burrahs was built by command, or in the reign 
(I could not learn which), of Shah Allunigeer 
over the remains of Bailee Peer; and the 
second contains so*^ of f^e peer’s immediate 
relatives. 

From the exi)ensiffe manner in whiclr these 
buildings are constructed, some idea may be 
forme^l of the estimation this pious man was 
held in by his countrymen. The mausoleums 
are of stone, and eleNUted on j^ase of the same 
material, with broad hights of steps to ascend 
by. The stone must have been brought hither 
from a great distance, as I do not find there is a 
single quarry nearer than Delhi or Agra. There 
are people in charge of this Durgah who volun¬ 
tarily exile themselves from the society of the 
world, in order to lead lives of strict devotion 
and under the imagined presiding influence of 
the saint’s pure spirit; they keep the sanctuary 
from pollution, bum lamps nightly on the tomb, 
and subsist by the occasional contributions of 
the chantage visftbrs and their neighbours. 

Within the boundary of the Durgah, 1 re- 
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marked a very neat stoue tomb, in good pre-^ 
servatioii; this, 1 was told, was the burying- 
place of the Kalipha (head senant) ’who had 
attended on and survived Baallee Peer^ this 
man had saved money in the service of the 
saint, which he left to be djvoted to tlie repairs 
of the Durgah ; premising that his tomb should 
be erected near that of his sainted master, and 
lamps burned every night over the graves, which 
is faithfully performed by the people in charge 
ot the Durgah. 

O 

Alter visiting^ the mins of Hindoo temples, 
which skirt the borders of the river in many 
parts of the district of Kannoge, the eye turns 
with satisfaction to the ancient mosques of the 
Mussuimauns, which convey conviction to the 
mind, that even in the remote ages of Ilin- 
doostaun, there have been men who worship¬ 
ped God- whilst the piles of mutilated stone 
idols also declare tJie zealous Mussulraaun to 
have been jealous for his Creator s glo^y^ 1 ^ 
have noticed about Kannoge hundreds of these 
broken or defaced images collecte<#^tugether in 
heajis (generally under trees), which were for- 
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meriy the objects to whieb the superstitious 
Hindoos bowed in worship, until the more in* 
teiUgent Miissulmauns strayed into the recesses 
of the deepest darkness to show the idolaters 
that Gk>d could not bejrepresented by a block of 
stone. 

In a retired part of Kannoge, I was induced 
to visit the remains of an immense building, 
expecting the gratification of a fine prospect 
from its towering elevation; my surprise, how¬ 
ever, on entering the portalrove from my 
thoughts the first object of my lisit. 

The whole building is on a large scale, and 
is, together with the gatew-ay, steps, roof, pil¬ 
lars, and offices, composed entirely of stone; 
from \vhat I had previously conceived of the 
ancient Jewish temples, this erection struck me 
as hearing a strong resemblance* It appears 
that there is not the slightest jx>rtion of either 
wood or metal used in the whole construction; 
and, except where some sort of cement was in¬ 
dispensable, not a trace of mortar is to be dis¬ 
covered in the whole fabric. The pillars of the 
colonnade, which form three sides of the square, 
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are sing^ular piles of stones^ erected witli great 

exactness in the following order; _ 

A broad block of stone forms the base ; on 
the centre is raised a piliar of six feet bv two 
square, on this rests a j^rcular stone, resem- 
bliiig a grindstone, on wbi^ is placed another 
upright pillar, and again a circular, until live of 
each are made to rest on tJie base to form a 
pillar ; the top circulars or caps are much larger 
than the rest, and on these the massy stone 
beams for the rpof are supported. How' these 
ponderous stones forming the whole roof were 
raised, unacquainted as these people ever have 
been with machinery* is indeed a mystery suffi¬ 
cient to impress on the weak-minded a current 
report amongst the ^atlves, that the whole 
building w'as erected in one night by superna¬ 
tural agency, from materials which had formerly 
been used in the construction of a Hindoo tem¬ 
ple, but destroyed by the zeal of the Mussul- 
mauns soon after their invasion of Hindoostaun. - 
The pillars I examined narrowly, and could 
not find any traces of cement or fastening ; yet, 
excepting two or tliree which exhibit a slight 
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cun’e, the whole colonoade is in a perfect state. 
Tlie hall, including- the colonnade, measures one 
hundred and eighty feet by thirty, and ha.s doubt¬ 
less been, at some time or other, a place of wor- 
ship, in all probability for the Mussulmaiins, 
there being still ^thin the edifice a sort of 
pnlpit of stone evidently intended for tlie reader, 
both from its situation and construction; this 
has sustained many rude efforts from the chisel 
in the way of ornament not strictly in aeeprd- 
ance with the temple itself; besides which, 
there arc certain tablets engraved in the Per* 
sian and Arabic character, which contain verses 
or chapters from the Khoraun; so that it may 
be concluded, w'hatever w-as the original de¬ 
sign of the building, it has in later periods 
.seiz ed the purposes of a mosque. 

In some parts of this building traces exist 
to prov'e that the materials of which it has been 
formed originally belonged to the Hindoos, for 
upon many of the stones there are carved 
figures according with their mv'thology ; sucli 
stones, however, have been placed generally 
upside down, and attempts to deface the graven 
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figures are conspicuous.-they are all turned 
inside, whilst the exterior appearance is rough 
Md uneven. It may be presumed they were 
formerly outward ornaments to a temple of 

sort, most likely a “Bootkhanah” (the 
house for idols). 

I have visited the Durg^, called Mukhdoom 
Jhaaunneer. situated in the heart of the present 
city, which is said to have been erected nearly 
a ^ousand years ago, by the order of a .Mussul- 
maun King; whether of Uindoostaun or not I 
could not learn. It bears in its present dilapi- 
ated state, evidences both of good taste and 
superior skill in architecture, as well as of cost¬ 
liness in the erection, superior to any thing 1 

expected to find amongst the ancient edifices 
of Hindoostaun. 

The antique arches supporting the roof, rest 
on pillars of a good size, the whole are beauti¬ 
fully caned. The dome, which was originally 
m the centre of this pavilion, has been nearly 
destroyed by time; and although the light thus 
town into the interior through the aperture 
has a good efiect. it pained me to see this noble’ 
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edifice falling to decay for the want of timely re¬ 
pairs. Notwithstanding this Durgah is said to 
hav^ been built so many years, the stone-work, 
both of the interior and exterior, is remarkably 
fresh in appearance, and would almost discredit 
its reputed age. The walls and bastions of the 
enclosure appear firm on their foundations; the 
upper part only seem at all decayed. 

The side rooms to the Durgah, of which there 
are several on each side the building, have all 
a fretwork of stone very curiously cut, which 
senes for windows, and admits light and air to 
the apartments, and present a good screen to 
persons within; this it should seem was the 
only contrivance for window’s in general use by 
the ancient inhabitants of Hindoostaun ; and 
even at the present day (excepting a few' Nati\’e 
gentlemen who have benefited by English ex¬ 
ample), glazed windows are not seen in any of 
the mansions in the Upper Provinces of India. 

1 noticed that in a few places in these build¬ 
ings, where the prospect is particularly fine, 
small arches w’ere left open, from whence the 
eye is directed to grand and superb scenery. 
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aJforfled by the surroimtling country, and the 
remwna of atetely buJidUtga. From one of these 
-ches the kiUaah i. aeen to gteat adverse 

-tthe distance of t«o miles, botl. the Dutgah 

*nd the feiUaah are erected on high ,x.ints of 

r'k-t r'; ‘ 

loflaah, looked up at the elevation vvith 
^UMtions of mistrust, that tvhilst doing «, it 
git, from Its known insecure state, fel] and 
urj me in its ruins; but viewing it from tliat 
d-stance, and on a level with tite Du,^, the 
appearance was realiy gratifying. 

At Kannoge ate to be seen many mukh- 
burr^Uts, said to have been erected over the 
remains of those Hindoos who at different 

IIS city, I am informed, has been the 
chosen spot of righteous men and sainted cha- 
racters dunng ail periods of the Mussui. 

»ann rule in HMoostann, by whose example 

any .delators were brought to have respect 
for the name of God. and in .some instances even 
fo embrace the Mahumnda.i faith. Amongst 
>«any accounts of remarkable conversions 
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related to me by the old inhabitants of that city, 
1 shall select one which, however marvellous in 
som^ points, is nei-ertheless received with full 
credit by the faitliful of the present day : — 

A very pious Syaad took up his residence 
many hundred years since at Kannoge, when 
the chief part of tlie inhabitants were Hindoos, 
^d, as might be expected, many of them were 
Brahmitis. He saw' with grief the state of 
darkness with which the minds of so many 
human beings w'cre imbued, and without exer¬ 
cising any sort of autliority over them, he 
endeavoured by the mildest persuasions to con¬ 
vince these people that the adoration they paid 
to graven images, and the view s they entertained 
of the river Ganges possessing divine proper¬ 
ties, were both absurd and wricked* 

** The Sj^d used his best arguments to ex¬ 
plain to them the power and attributes of the 
only true God; and though his labours were un¬ 
ceasing, and his exemplary life made him be¬ 
loved, yet for a long period all his endeavours 
proved unsuccessful. His advice, however, w’as 
at ail times tendered with mildness, his manners 
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so humble, and his devotion so remarkable, 
that in the course of time the people flocked 
around him, whenever he was visible, to Usten 
to his discourse, which generally contained 
some words of well-timed exhortation and kind 
instruction. His great aim was directed towards 
enlightening the Brahmins, by whom, he was 
aware, the opinions of the whole population 
were influenced, and to whom alone was con¬ 
fined such knowledge as at that remote period 
was conveyed by education. 

Ardently zealous in the great work he had 
commenced, the Syaad seemed undaunted by 
the many obstacles he had to contend with. 
Always retaining his temper iinriiflled, he 
combined perseverance with his solicitude, and 
misted in God for a happy result in His good 
time. On an occasion of a great Hindoo festival 
the population of the then imnien.se city were 
preparing to risit the Ganges, where they ex¬ 
pected to be purifierl from their sins by ablution 
m that holy river, as they term it. The Ganges. 

at that period. I understand, flowed some 
miles distant from the city. 
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“The Syaad took this occasion to exhort the 
multitude to believe in God; and after a pre¬ 
liminary discourse, explaining the power of 
Him whom he alone worshipped, he asked the 
people if they would be persuaded to follow 
the only true God, if Ilis power should be 
demonstrated to tliem by the appearance of 
tjje river they adored flowing past the city 
of Kannoge, instead of, as at that moment, 
many miles distant. Some of his auditory 
laughed at the idea, and derided the speaker; 
others doubted, and asked whether the God 
whom the Mussulmauns worship|)ed )K>ssessed 
such power as the Syaad had attributed to 
Him; many Brahmins, however, agreed to the 
terms proposed, solemnly assuring tlie holy 
man he should find them converts to his faith 
if this miracle should be effected by the God 
he worshipped. 

“ It is related that the Sj^aad passed the whole 
day and night in devout prayers; and when 
the morning dawmed the idolaters saw the river 
Ganges flowing past the city in all the majesty 
of that mighty stream. The Brahmins were at 
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once convinced, and this evidence of God's 
power worked the way to the conversion of 
nearly the whole population of Kannoge.’* 

The number of the inliabitants may be sup¬ 
posed to liave been immensely great at the 
period in question, as it is related that on the 
occasion of their conversion the Brahmins threw 
away the cords which distinguish them from 
other caste^r of Hindoos, {each cord weighing 
abo4.t a drachm English), wldch when collected 
together to be consigned to the were 

weighed, and found to be upwards of forty-five 
•seers; a seer of that prorincc l>eii:jg nearly 
equal to two pounds English. The Brahmins, 
it will be recollected, form but a sniall jwr- 
tion of that community, and are the priest¬ 
hood of the Hindoos, very similar in their order 
to tile Lerites among the children of Israel. 

There are still remaining traces of monuments 
erected over tlie remains of converted Hindoos, 
which have been particularly pointed out to me 
by intelligent men, from whom i have received 
intormation of that gieat work wliich alone 
would render Kannoge a place of interest with- 
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out another object to attract the obsen^ation of 
a reflecting mind, ^ 

N’otwiftistandiug that the Ganges contMiue,s to 
vvater the banhs of Kannoge, and that other 
proofs exist of idolatry having ceased for a con¬ 
siderable time to disgrace the inhabitantSi it is 
still partially occupied by Hindoos, who retain 
the custom of their forefathers according to the 
original, whether descendants of the d^nverted, or 
fresh settlers is not in my power to deteni^DC; 
but I mayiip'emark, without prejudice, from what - 
I have been coaled to glean in conversation 
with a few Hindoos of this city, tliat they 
better idea of one over-ruling Suprem# jxiwpr 

m 

than I have ever been able to find elsewhere 

% 

in the same class of people, / 

1 was muclf interested ivith an old black¬ 
smith, who was employed at the killaah. On 
one occasion I asked him what vie’m: he enter¬ 
tained of the Source from whence all good jiro- 
cceds—whether he believed in God ? He replied 
promptly, and as if surprised that such a doubt 
could exist, Yes^ surely ; it is to Allah (God), 
the supreme, 1 am indebted for my existence^* 


vot. n. 
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Allali createfl all things, the world and ail that 
is in it; I coaid not have been here at this 
momei^ but for the goodness of i\Uah \ 

There are amongst them men of good moral 
character, yet in a state of deplorable ignorance, 
a specimen of which may be here notieed in a 
person of property employed in the service of 
Government, at the killaah; he is oFthe caste 
denominati^Burgbutt,-—one of the tribe which 
j>rofiBFses so great reverence for life, as to hold 
it sinful to destroy the meanest re^ltile or in¬ 
sect ; and, therefore, entirely, abstain from 
eating eUher, fish, flesh, or fowl:—yet, when I 
jiressed for his undisguised opinion, I found that 
he not only denied the ejfistence of God, but 
declared it was his belief the world formed 
itself. - 

I was induced to walk three miles from the 
killaah, on a cool day in December, to view 
the remains of a piece of sculpture of great 
antiquity* I confess myself but little acquainted 
^vith Hindoo mythology, and therefore my 
djpscriptioti will necessarily 1^ imperfect. Tlie 
ff^re of Liichmee is represented in relief, on a 
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^ slab of stone eight feet by four^ surrounded by 

about a hundred figures in different attitudes* 

Liicbfnee, who is of course the most prominent, 

is figured with eight arms; in his right hands, are 

sabresj in his left, shields ; his left foot u[K>n 

the hand of a female, and the right on a snake. 

This figure is about four feel high, and finely 

formed, j^landine in a martial attitude; his dress 

(unlike that of the modem Hindoo) is represented 

very tight, and, altogether, struck me aAnore 

resembli% the European than the Asiatic : on 
% 

his head I remarked a high-crowned military 
cap without a peak : the feet were bare. There 
can be no doubt this figure is emblematical^ 
the Hindoos however make it an object of their 
impure and<icgrading worship. 

I could nSt help expressing my surprise 
on finding this idol in such Excellent condi- 
tion, having had so many samples through¬ 
out Kannoge of the vengeance exercised by 
Mussnlmaun zeal, on the idols of the Hin¬ 
doos. iMy guide assured me, that this relic 
of antiejuitv had only been spared from tl^ 
general tlestruction of by-gone |)eriotls by 
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having been buried, through the supposed 
# influence of unconverted vcnerating^rBrali- 
mins; but that within the last thirty yWars it 
had been discovered and dugr of the earth, 
to become once more an ornament to the 
place. My owm ideas lead me to sup[>ose that 
it might have been buried by the same con^ 
vulsion of the earth which overtumed^he idola¬ 
trous city. 

fH 

1 Observed that a very neat little building,'of 
^ modern date, was erected over this ^tiquity, 

and on inquiiy^ found that the Hindoos w^ere • 
indebted to the liberality of a lady for*the 
means of preserving this relic from the ravages 
of the seasons. 

IJfrefe is in the same ricigity a second piece 
of mythological sculpture, in a less perfect state 
than Luchmee, the sabred arm of which has 
been struck off, and the figure other\vise muti- 
^ted by the zealous Mussulman ns, who hai e 
invariably defaced or broken the idols wherever 
they have been able to do so with impunity* 
On a platform of stone and earth, near this 
^ace, a finely-formed head of stone is placed, 
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wbich my guide gravely assufed me was tSvery 
ancicut date» and represented Adam, the father 
of men! 

1 heard with pain during my sojourn at Kan- 
noge, that, the house of God iiad been made 
die resort of thieves; a well-known passage of 
l^ripture struck me forcibly when the transac¬ 
tion w'as^lated, 

I have before stated that the mosque is never 
allowed to be locked or closed to the public, 
Beneath§|he one I am about to speak of (a very 
ancient building near to Baallee Peers Durgah), 
is a vaulted suite of rooms denominated taar- 
khanali, intended as a retreat from Uie intense 
heal of the day j such as is to* be met %vith in 
most great men's residences in India, li^dhis 
place, a gang *6f thieves from the city had long 
found a secure and unsuspected spot w^herein to 
deposit their plunder. It happened, how'ever, 
that very strict search was instituted after so nsF 
stolen property belonging to an individual of 
Kannoge; whether any suspicions had been 
excited about the place in question, I do npt 
recollect, but thither the police directed tlfCTr 
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Stopband after OS'!ng some loose earth they 

discovered many valuable articles,—shawls, gold 
ornaments, sabres, and other costly articles of 
plunder. It is presumed,—for the thieves were 
not known or discovered,—that they could not 
possibly be Mussulmauns, since the very \vorst 
characters among this people hold the house of 
Cfod in such strict veneratitm, that^ they, of 
all persons, could not be suspected of having 
selected so sacred a place to deposit the spoils 
of the plunderer. % 

The process of obtaining nitre from the earth 
is praised at Kannoge by the Natives in"" the 
most simple way ima^nable, without any as- 
sistance from ait. They discover the spot 
whe^ nitre is deposited by the small white 
particles which work throu^i the strata of earth 
to the surface. When a vein is discovered, to 
seijarate the nitre from tlie eartli, the follow- 
simple method is resorted to :—large tr^uglis 
filled with water are prepared, into which the 
masses of eartli containing nitre are thrown; 
the earth is allowed to remain undisturbed for 
some time, after which it is v\'eJl stirred, and 
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then allowed to settle ; Me wtiter this 
means becomes impregnated with the nitre, and 
is afterwards boiled in large iron pans^ from 
which all the dirt is carefully skimmed, until 
the water is completely evajwrated, and the 
nittie deposited in the pans. 

.1 know not how far the admixture of animal 
bodies i^ith the soil may tend to produce this 
article, but it is a fact, tliat thod^ places which 
bear the strongest proofs of having received the 
bodies of both men and beasts, produce it in the 
greatest abundance. 

The re^ement of Kannogc afford^ me so 
mafiy pleasant ways of occupying time, that T 
always look back to the period of my sojouni at 
the old kiUaali with satisfaction. The city is 
sudiciently distan^from the kiilaah to Leave the 
latter within reach of supplies, without the an¬ 
noyance of the bustle and confusion inseparable 
from a Native city. In my daily wanderingjfa 
few peasantry only crossed my path; the far¬ 
mers and citizens were always attentive, and 
willing to do us such kind offices as we at any 
time required^ They iicspccted, I may say \ ene- 
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ratedhusbanc^; and I must own that iny 
feelings oblige me to remember ^^^th gratitude 
the place and the people whence I drew so 
many benefits. 

Here I could indulge in long walks witliout 
incurring the penalty of a departure from esta¬ 
blished custom, which in most well-populated 
parts of Hindoostaun restrains European, ladies 
from the exercise so congenial to their healtli 
and cherished habits. Should any English¬ 
woman venture to walk abroad in the city of 
Lucknow, for instance,—to express their most 
liberal pinion of the act.—she would be judged 
by the Natives as a person careless of'the 
world s opinion. But here I was under no such 
constraint; my walks were daily recreations 
after hours of quiet study in%e mast romantic 
retirement of a ruined killaah, where, if luxury 
consists in perfect .satisfaction with the objects 
by which we are surrounded, I may boastihat 
it was found here during my two years’ re¬ 
sidence. 
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LETTER XX. 


DelhS^Description of the city. —Mcurble ImllK— The Queen’s 
3IaLul^paJace). —Audience with the Kini: and Queen. — 
CduveTSalicn wiili them.—Charactof cf their Majeatics. — 
Visit to aMiickburrah.—Soobadbaars.—The Daturc of the 
ofiice.—^urgah of Shah Nizaam ood deenn—^Tonab of 
Shah Allum, —^Rum& in ibc vicinity of Delhi.—^Antiiiuc 
pilluTj (Kociliib.)>>^FrD5pcct frotn its gallcrks.^Anec* 
dotes of Jiiaughceriuid Khareem Zund. 

My visit to Delhi, once- the great capital of 
Hindoostaun, and the residence of the great 
SultaunSf has m^e impressions of a lasting 
kind, and presented a moral lesson to my mind, 
1 should be sorry to fot|:et in after years; 


for yJiere I witnessed the tombs of righteous 
men in perfect repair after the lapse of many 
centuries, standing in the midst of the moulder¬ 


ing relics of kings, princes, and nobles, many 
of whose career, we learn from history, w-as com' 
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paratirejy of recent date; ^t, excepting in one 
solitary instance of SliaJi Allum's grave, with¬ 


out so much of order remaining as would tell to 
the passing traveller the rank of each indivi- 
dual'a mausoieimi, now either entirely a ruin 
or fast mouldering to decay* 


The original city of Delhi presents ti view 
one vast extent of ruins; abounding in me-' 
mentos of departed worth, as well as in wrecks of 
greatness, ingenuity, and magnificence. Why 
the present city ivas erected or tlie former one 
deserted, ] cannot venture an opinion, neitltet 
eaivl re^mber correctly in what reign the royal 
resldenaPwas changed; but judging from the 


remnants of the old, 1 should imagine it to 
have been equally extensive with the modem 
Delhi. A part of the old pllace is still .statid- 
mg. whither the present King, Aklraar Shall * 
occasionally resorts for days together, attmeted’ 
perhaps by sympathy for his ancestor, or by 
that desire for change inherent in human nature, 
aiid often deemed essential to health in the 
climate of Hiiidoostaun* 


The City of Delhi is enclosed by a wall; the 
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liQus^^s, whicti are^geiiemlly of brick or red 
stone, appear to good advantage, being gene¬ 
rally elerated a story or two from the ground- 
floor, and more regularly constructed than is 
usu^ in Native cities. Mosques, mukhburrails, 
and eraaum-baaralis, in all directions, diversify 
the scene with good effect; whilst the various 
sho^ and bazaars, together with the outpourings 
of the population to and from the markets, give 
an animation to the whole view which would 
not be complete without them. 

The palace occupies an immense space of 
ground, enclosed by high w'aLls, and Mitered by 

1BW 

a gatew'ay of grand architecture. On either 
side the entrance 1 noticed lines of compact 
buildings* occupied by the military* reaching to» 
the second gateway, which is but little inferior 
in style and strength to the grand entrance; 
and here again appear long lines of buildings 
similarly occupied. 1 passed through several 
of these fomiidable barriers before 1 reached 
the marble ball, where the King holds his 
durl>ar (court) at stated times; but as mine 
was a mere unceremonious visit to the King 
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and Queen, it was not at the usual hour of 
durbar, and I passed through the hall without 
m^mg any particular observations, although I 
could perceive it was not deficient in the cost¬ 
liness and splendour suited to the former gjeat- 
ness of the Indiai^empire. 

After being conveyed through several splendid 
apartments, I was conducted to the Queen’s 
mahul (palace for females), where his Majesty 
and the Queen were awaiting my arrival. 1 ■ 
found on my entrance’ the King seated in the 
open air in an arm chair enjojing his hookha; 
the Queen^ musnud was on the ground, close by 
the side of her venerable husband. Being accus¬ 
tomed to Native society, 1 knew how to render 
‘the respect due from an humble individual to 
personages of their exalted rank. After having 
left my shoes at the entrance and ad\-anccd tow» * 
wards them, my salaams were teildered, and 
then the usual offering of nuzzas, first to the 
King and then to the Queen, who imited me to 
a seat on her own carpet,—an honour I knew 
how to appreciate from my acquaintance with 
the etiquette observed on such occasions. 
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The whole period of myf \isit ^^'as occupied in 
very interesting conversation; eager inquiries 
were made respecting England, the Glovem- 
mcnt, the manners of the Court, the habits of 
the people, my o^^^l family affairs, my hus- 
band*s views in travelling, and his adventures 
in England, my own satisfaction as regarded 
climate, and the people with whom I was so 
immediately connected by marriage;—the con- 
; versation, indeed, never flagged an instant, for 
the condescending co\irtesy of their Majesties 
encouraged me to add to their entertainment, 
by details which seemed to interest ai^ delight 
them greatly. 

On taking leave his Majesty very cordially 
shook me by the hand, and the Queen embraced 
. me with warmth. Ifdth appeared, and expressed 
fhemselves, highly gratified with the nsit of an 
English lady who could explain herself in their 
language without embarrassment, or the assist¬ 
ance of an interpreter, and who w^as the more in¬ 
teresting to them from the circumstance of being 
the Nvife of a Syaad ; the Queen indeed was par¬ 
ticular in reminding me that*** the Syaads were 
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in a religious point qf ricw, the nobles of the 
Mussulmauns, and reverenced as such far more 
than those titled characters who receive their 
distinction from their fcllow-mortifts.” 

I WM grieved to be obliged to accept the 
Queen’s |)arting present of an embroidered scarf, • 
because I knew her means were exceedingly ^ 
limited compared with the demands upon her 
bounty; but I could not refuse that which was 
intended to do me honour at the risk of wound-^* 
ing those feelings I so greatly respected. 
small nng, of trifling value, was then placed by 
the Qiic^ on my finger, a.<rshe remarked, “to 
remind me of the giver.” 

The King’s countenance, dignified by age, 

, . traces of e.xtremc beauty; he is much ^ 

»^^airer than Asiatics usually are; his feature.s ^ 
f are still fine, his hair silvery white; intelligene? 

‘ beams upon his brow, his conversation gentle* 

^ and refined, and his condescending manners 
hardly to be surpassed by the most refined gen- 
. ‘leman of Euro,*. I am tofd by those who 
have been long intimate witli his habits in pri- 
vate. that he leads a life of strict piety and tern- 
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Iterance, equal to that of a durweish of his faith, 
whom he imitates in expending his income on 
others without indulging in a single luxury 
himself. ^ 

The Queen 8 manners are very amiable and 
condescending; she is reporte^ to be as highly 
gifted with intellectual endowments as 1 can 
affirm she is with genuine politeness. 

I^vas induced to %isit the mukhburrah of the 
|pre?<t-great-grandfather of the present King of 
Oude, who, at his death, — which occurred at 
Delhi, I believe,—w^as one of the Soobadhaars 
of the sovereign ruler of India. This i^leman, 
in his time, had been a staunch adherent to the 
descendants of Timoor, and had been rew arded 
for his fidelity by public honours and the pri\-ate 
friendship of the Kin!^. The monument erected 
over his remains, is in a costly style of magnifi- ^ 
cence, and in tlic best possible condition^ stand¬ 
ing in the centre of a flower-garden which is ^ 
enclosed by a stone wrall, with a grand gateway 
of good architecture. Tlie mukhburrah Is spa¬ 
cious, and in the usual 'Mussulmaun style r>£i. 
building mausoleums; viz., a square, wdth a 
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dome, and is ascendc<l by a flight of broad 
steps. This building stands about thipe miles 
from the city, in a good situation to be seen 
from the road. I was told thal§tlic family of 
Oude kept readers of tlie Khoraun in constant 


attendance at tl^ mukhburrah; and I ol>scrvcd 
several soldiers, whose duty it was to guard the 
sacred spot, at tlie expense of the Oude govern¬ 
ment. • 

In explanation of the word Soobadhaar, it. 
may not be uninteresting to remark in this^ 


place, that when the government of Hindoo- 
staun flourished under the descendants of Ti- 


moor, Soobadhaars were appointed over dis- 
tricts, whose duty, in some respects, bore re¬ 
semblance to that of a Governor; with this 
^ difference, that the sooMklhaaries were gifts, 
not only for the life of the individuals, but to 
their posterity for ever, under certain restric-* 
tions and stipulations which made them tri¬ 
butary to, and retained them as dependants of, 
the reigning so\-ereignas for instance, a cer¬ 
tain annual amount was to be punctually trans- 
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ferred to the treasury at DeUrt ’ the province to 
be governed by the same laws, and the subjects 
to be under the same control in each Soo- 
badhaarie as tJfose of the parent sovereignty; 
tlie revenue exacted in the very same way; each 
^Soobadhaar was bound to retain in his employ 
a given number of soldiers, horse and foot, fully 
equipped for the field, with perfect liberty to 
em]:)loy them as occasion served in the territory 
which he governed, whether against refractory 
subjects, or encroachments from neighbouring 
provinces; but in any emergency from the 
Court at Delhi, the forces to be, at all times, 
in readiness for the Snltaun*s service at a 
moment’s notice. 

The gift of a Soobadhaarie was originally con¬ 
ferred on men who had distinguished them¬ 
selves, either in the army, or in civil capacities, 
as faithful friends and servants of the Sultaun. 
In the course of time, some of these Sooba- 
dhaars, probably from just causes, threw olf 
their strict allegiance to their Sovereign, aban¬ 
doned the title of Soobadhaar, and adopted that 
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of Nuwauh ill its stead, eitlier with or without 
the consent of the Court of Delhi. 

As it is not my intention to g’ive a precise 
historj’ of the Indian empire, but merely to 
touch on generalities, I have confined my re¬ 
marks to a brief explanation of the nature of 
this office; and will only add, that whilst the 
Soobadhaars (afterwards the A uwaubs) of Oude 
swayed over tliat beautiful province under tliesc 
titles, they continued to send their usual nuzza^ 
to the King of Delhi, although no longer con¬ 
sidered under his dominion; thus acknowledg¬ 
ing his superiority, because inferiors only pre¬ 
sent nuzzas. Hut when Ghauzee ood deen 
Hyder was created King of Oude, lie could no 
longer be considered tributary to the House of 
1 imoor, and the annual ceremony of sending a 
iiuzza, I understood, was discontinued. The 
first King of Oude issued coins from his new 
mint almost immediately after his coronation, 
prior to which |ieriod the current money of 
that province Ixire the stamp of Delhi. 

Shah Nizaam ood deen was one of the many 
Mussulmaun saints, whose history has interested 
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me much. He is said to have been dead about 
five hundred years, yet his memory is cherished 
by the Mussulmauns of the present day with 
veneration unabated by the lapse of years, thus 
giving to the world a moral and a religious 
lesson, “ The great and the ambitious perish, 
and their glory dieth with them; but the 
righteous have a name amongst their posterity 
for ever.” 

1 was familiar \vith the character of Nizaam 
ood deen long prior to my visit at the Court of 
Delhi, and, as may be supposed, it was with 
no common feeling of pleasure 1 embraced the 
opportunity of visiting the mausoleum erected 
over the remains of that righteous man. 

The building originally was composed of 
the hard red stone, common to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Delhi, with an occasional mixture of 
red bricks of a very superior quality; but con¬ 
siderable additions and ornamental improve¬ 
ments of pure white marble have been added to 
the edifice, from time to time, by different 
monarclis and nobles of llindoostaun, whose 
pious respect for the memory of the righteous 
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Shah iVi^aam ood dean ia testified by these 
additions, which render the maiisoleun, at the 

present time as fresh and orderly as if but 
newly erected* 

The styJe of the building is on the original, 
I might say, only plan of Mussnlmaun muhh- 
burrahs-aquare, with a cupola. It is a beauti¬ 
ful structure on a scale of moderate size. The 
pavements are of marble, a.s are also the pillars 
'Vhiel. are fluted and inlaid svith pure goldj 
the ceding is of chaste enamel painting (pecu¬ 
liarly an Indian art, I fancy,) of the brightest 
colours. The cupola is of pure white marble 
of exquisite workmanship and in good taste; its 
erection is of recent date, I understand, and the 
pious offering of the good Akbaar Shah, who, 
being himself a reiy religious personage, wa.s 
determined out of his limited income to add 
this proof of y* veneration for the sainted 

^1^“^ to the many which his ancestora had 

shown* 

The marble tomb enclosing the ashes of Shah 
izaam ood deen is in the centre of tlie building 
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immediately under the cupola; this tomb is 
about seven feet long by two, raised about a 
foot from tile pavement; on the marble sides 
are engraved chapters from the Khoraun in the 
Arabic character, tilled up witli black; the 
tomb itself has a covering of very rich gold 
cloth, resembling a palL 

This tranquil spot is held sacred by all Mus- 
sulmauus. Here the sound of human feet are 
never heard; Pul off thy shoes,” being quite 
as strictly observ^ed near this venerated place, 
as when the mosque and emaum-baarah are 
visited by ^'the faithful vfho, as I have before 
remarked, whenever a prayef is about to be 
offered to God, cast off their shoes witb sempu- 
lous care, whether the place chosen for worship 
be in the mosque, the abode of men, or the 
wilderness, 

I was permitted to examine the interior of the 
mausoleum. The calm stillness, which seemed 
liardly eartlily; the neatness which pervaded 
every comer of the interior; the recollection 
of those virtues, w'hicli T so often heard had 
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distinguished Shah Nizaam's career on cartli, 
impressed me witli feelings at that moment 1 
cannot forget; and it was with reluctance J 
turned from this object to wander among the 
surrounding splenthd ruins, the only emblems 
left of afeparted greatness; where not even a 
tablet exists to mark the affection of survivors, 
or to jioint to the passing traveller the tomb 
of the monarch, the prince, or the noble,— 
except in the instance of Shah Allum,—whilst 
the humble-minded man’s place of sepulture is 
kept repaired from age to age, and still retains 
the freshness of a modem structure in its five 
bundredtii year. 

There are men in charge of Shah Nizaam ood 
deen’s mausoJeum who lead devout lives, and 
subsist on the casual bounties gleaned from the 
charitable visitors to his shrine. Their time is 
passed in religious duties, reading the Khomun 
over the ashes of the saint, and keeping the place . 
clean and free from unholy intrusions. They 
do not deem this mode of existence derogatory; 
lor to hold tlie situation of darogahs. or keepers 
Of the tombs of tlie saints, who are held in 
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universal veneration amongst Mussulmauns, is 
esteemed an honourable privilege. 

In this sketch of my visit to the tombs at 
Delhi, I must not omit one very remarkable 
cemetery, which, as the resting place the 
last reigning sovereign of Hindoostani^ excited 
ill me no small degree of interest, whilst con¬ 
trasting the view it exhibited of fallen greatness, 
with the many evidences of royal magnifi¬ 
cence. 

The tomb I am about to describe is that 
erected over the remains of Shall Allum ; and 
situated within view of the mausoleum of the 
righteous plebeian, Shah Nizaam. It is a sim¬ 
ple, unadorned grave; no canopy of marble, 
or decorated hall, marks here the peaceful 
rest of a monarch, who in his Life-time was 
celebrated" fo^ the splendour of his Court; a 
small square spot of earth, enclosed with iron 
railings, is all tliat remains to point to poste- 
jrity the final resting place of the last monarch 
of Hindoostann, His grave is made by bis 
favourite daughter's side, whose affection had 
been bis only solace in the last years of hta 
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earthly sufferings ; a little masonry of brick and 
plaster supports the mound of earth over his 
remajtis, on which I observed the grass was 
(growing, apparently cultured by some friendly 
hana. At the period of my visit, the solitary 
umSueift to this last terrestrial abode of a King 
was a luxuriant white jessamine tree, beauti- 
i'ally studded with blossoms, which scented 
the air around with a delightful fragrance, and 
scattered many a flower over the grave which 
It graced by its remarkable beauty, height, 
and luxurianee. The sole canopy that adLs 
Miah Allums grave is the rich sky, with all its 
resplendant orbs of day and night, or clouds 
teeming with beneficent showera. Who then 
could be ambitious, vain, or proud, after view¬ 
ing this striking contrast to the grave of Shah 
Nizaam? Tlie vain-glorious humbled even in 
tlie tombthe humble minded exalted by the 
veneration ever paid to the righteous. 

I was persuaded to visit the ruins of antiquity 
which are within a morning’s drive of Delhi, 
Nothing that I there witnessed gave me so much 
pleasure as the far-famed Kootub. a monument 
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or pillar, of great antiquity» claimed equally by 
the Hindoo and Mussulmaun as due to their 
respective periods of sovereign rule* The site is 
an elevated spot, and from the traces of former 
buildings, I am disposed to believe this ^llar, 
standing now erect and imposing, one of 
the minarets of a mosque, and the only remains 
of such a building, which must have been very 
extensive, if the height and dimensions of the 
minaret be taken as a criterion of the whole. 

This pillar lias circular stairs within, leadino' 
to galleries extending all round, at stated dis¬ 
tances, and forming five tiers from the first gallery 
to the top, which finishes with a circular room, 
and a canopy of stone, open on every side for 
the advantage of an extensive prospect. Verses 
from the Khoraun are cut out in large Arabic 
characters on the stones, which form portions of 
the pillar from the base to the summit in regular 
divisions * this could only be done with great 
labour, and, I should imagine, whilst the blocks 
of stone were on the level surface of the earth, 
which renders it still more probable that it was 
a Mussulmaun erection. 
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The view from the first gallery was really si> 
magnificent, that I was induced to ascend tti 
the second for a still bolder extent of prospect, 
which more than repaid me the task, I never 
remember to have seen so picturesque a pano¬ 
rama in any other place^ Some of my partv^ 
better able to bear tbe fatigue, ascended to the 
third and fourth gallery. From them I learned 
that the beauty and extent of the view progres¬ 
sively increased until they reached the summit, 
from whence the landscape which fell beneath 
tlie eye surpassed description. 

On the road back to Delhi, we passed some 
extensive remains of buildings, which I found 
on inquiry had been designed for an observatory 
by Jhy Sing,—whose extraordinary mind has 
rendered his name conspicuous in the annals of 
Hindoostann, — but which was not completed 
while he Uved, It may be presumed, since 
the work was never finished, that his country- ^ 
men either have not the talent, or the means 
to accomplish the scientific plan his superior 
mind had contemplatetl. 

At tilt time 1 visited Delbi, I had but recently 
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recovered from a serious and tedious illness; 1 
was therefore ill-fitted to pursue those researches 
which might have atibrded entertaining material 
for my pen, and must, on that account, take my 
leave of this subject witli regret, for the present, 
and merely add my acknowledgments to those 
kind friends >vho aided my endeavours in the 
little I was enabled to witness of that remark¬ 
able place, which to have viewed entirely would 
have taken more time and better health tlian 
1 could command at that period, i could have 
desired to search out amongst the ruined mau¬ 
soleums for those \vhich contain the ashes 
of illustrious characters, rendered familiar and 
interesting by the seieral anecdotes current in 
Native society, to many of which I have listened 
with pleasure, as each possessed some good 
moral for the mind. 

It is my intention to select two anecdotes for 
ray present Letter, which will, I trust, prove 
amusing to my readers j one relates to Jhaun- 
geer, King of India; the other to Kaareem Zund, 
King of Persia. I am not aware that either has 
appeared before the public ia our language. 
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although they are so frequently related by the 
Natives in their domestic circles. If they have 
not, 1 Deed hardly apologise for introduciDg 
them, and on the other hand, if they liave before 
been seen, I may plead my ignorance of the cir¬ 
cumstance in excuse for their insertion here. 

1 have already noticed that, among the true 
Mussulman ns, there are no religious obser\'ances 
more strictly enforced thati the keeping the fast 
of Ruinzaun, and the abstaining from fermented 
liquors. It is related, however, that ** A certain 
king of India, named Jhaimgeer, was instructed 
by his tutors in the belief, that on the day of 
judgment, kings and mlers vrill not have to 
answer either for the sin of omission or com¬ 
mission, as regards these two commands; but 
that the due administration of Justice to the 
subjects over whom they are placed, will be 
required at the hands of every king, ruler, or 
governor, on the face of the earth. 

** Jhaungeer was determined to walk strictly 
in the path which he was assured would lead 
him to a happy eternity j and, therefore, in his 
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reign every claim of justice was most punctili¬ 
ously discharged. Each case requiring deci¬ 
sion was immediately brought to the foot of the 
throne; for the King would not allow business 
of such importance to his soul's best interest 
to be delegated to the guardianship of his Vizier, 
or other of his servants; and in order to give 
greater facility to complainants of ever}" degree, 
the King invented the novel contrivance of a 
large bell, which was fixed immediately over 
his usual seat on the musnud, which bell could 
be sounded by any one outside the palace gate, 
by means of a stout rope staked to the ground. 
Whenever this alarum of justice was sounded in 
the King's ear, he sent a trusty messenger to 
conduct the complainant into his presence. 

“ One day, upon the bell being violently rung, 
the messenger was commanded to bring in the 
person requiring justice. When the messenger 
reached the gate, he found no other creature 
near the place but a poor sickly-looking ass, in 
search of a scanty meal from the stunted grass, 
which was dried up by the scorching sun, and 
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blasts of hot wind w-hicb at that season pre¬ 
vailed. The man relumed and reported to the 
Kinj^ that there was no person at the gate. 

** The King was much suqirised at the sin¬ 
gularity of the circumstance, and \vhiUt be was 
talking of die subject with his nobles and 
courtiers, the bell was again rung witli in¬ 
creased violence. Tlie messenger being a 
second time despatched, returned with the 
same answer, assuring the King that there was 
not any person at or within sight of the gate. 
The King, suspecting him to be a pcr\’erter of 
justice, was displeased with the man, and even 
accused him of keeping back a complainant 
from interested motives. It was in vain the 
messenger declared himself innocent of so foul 
a crime; a third time the bell rang, * Go,* said 
the King to hia attendants, ‘ and bring the sup¬ 
plicant into my presence immediately f The 
men went, and on their return informed the 
King tliat tlie only living creature near the gate 
was an ass, poor and manged, seeking a scanty 
meal from the parched blades of grass. ‘ Then 
let the ass be brought hither!’ said the King; 
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* jxrrhaps he may liave f^onie coitiplamt to profor 
against his owner/ 

** The courtiers smiled when the ass was 
brought into the presence of the monarch, who 
upon seeing the poor half-starved beast covered 
witli sores, was at no loss for a solution of the 
mysterious ringing at the bell, for the animal 
not finding a tree or j>ost against which he could 
rub himself, had made use of the bell-rope for 
that purpose. 

“ * Enquire for the owner of the ass T com¬ 
manded the King, * and let him be brought 
before me without delayThe order promptly 
given, was as readily obeyed ; and the hurkaa- 
rahs (messengers, or to lining footmen), in a short 
time introduced a poor Dhobbie (washirman) 
wdio had owned the ass from a foal. The plaintiff 
and defendant were then placed side by side 
before the throne, when the King demanded, 
‘ Why the sick ass was cast out to provide for 
itself a precarious subsistence V The Dhobhie 
replied, ' In truth, O Jahaun-piinah! (Protector 
or Ruler of the World), because he is grow-n old 
and unserviceable, afflicted ivith mange, and 
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being no longer able to convey my loads of 
linen to the river, 1 gave him his Jiberty.^ 

** * Friend/ said the King, ^ when this thine 
ass, w'as young and healthy, strong and lusty, 
didst thou not derive benefits from his services 
Now that he is old, and unable from sickness 
' to render thee further benefits, thou hast cast 
him from thy protection, and sent him adrift on 
the wide world; gratitude should have moved 
thee to succour and feed so old and faithful a 
sen'ant, rather than forsake him in his infirmi¬ 
ties. Thou hast dealt unjusliy with this thy 
creature; but, mark me, 1 hold thee responsible 
to repair the injury thou hast done the ass. 
Take him to thy home, and at the end of forty 
days aftend again at this place, accompanied by 
the ass, and compensate to the best of thy 
power, by kind treatment, for the injury thou 
hast done him by thy late hard-hearted con¬ 
duct." 

**The Dhobhie, glad to escape so well, went 
away leading the ass to his home, fed him 
with well-soaked gram (grain in general use 
\ for cattle), and nicely-picked grass, sheltered 
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him from llie burning sun^ jKiureti healing oil 
into his wounds, and covered his back to keep 
oft' the fties ■ once a day he bathed him in the 
river. In short, such expedients were resorted 

, to for the comfort and relief of the ass, as were 

► 

ultimately attended wiih the happiest effects. 

At the expiration of the forty days, tlie 
Dhobble set oft from his home to tlie palace, 
leading his now lively ass by a cord. On the 
road the passers-by were filled with amazC' 
me lit and mirth, at the manners and expressions 
of the Dhobhie toxvards his led ass. * Come 
along, brother 1 — Make haste, son I—Let us be 
quick, father 1 — Take care, uncle V 

“ * What means the old fool ? ’ was asked by 
some ; * does he make his ass a relation ‘ In 
tnitli/ replied the Dhobhie, * my ass is a very 
dear old friend,and what is more, he has been 
a greater expense to me than all my relations 
latterly: believe me, it has cost me much care 
and pains to bring this ass into his present 
excellent condition*^ Then relating the orders 
of the K.ing, and his own subsequent treatmeiil 
o{ the beast, the jieople no longer wondered 
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at the simple Dhobhie s expressions which had 
}jrouiptecJ liieni at first to believe he was mad. 

The King, it is related, received the Dhobhie 
graciously* and commended and rewarded him 
for his careful attention to the animal; which in 
his improved condition became more uscfiil to 
his master than he had ever been* througfh the 
Kings determination to enforce justice even to 
the brute creation,” 

The second anecdote, translated for me by 
the same kind hand* is often related, with 
numerous embeliislunents, under the title of 
“ Khareem Zund,” 

Kbareem Zund ruled in Persia. One day 
he was seated in the verandah of his palace 
smoking his bookha, and, at the same time, as 
was his frequent practice, overlooking the im¬ 
provements carried on by masons and labourers* 
under the superintendance of a tru.stv servant. 
One of the labourers, who was also nam^ 
Khareem, had toiled long, and sought to refresh 
himself with a pifiei » The overseer of the wwk, 
seeing the poor man thus engaged, approached 
him in great wTath, rated him severely for las 
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presumption in smoking whilst he stood in the 
presence of his sovereign, and striking him 
severely 'with a stick, snatched the pipe from 
the labourer and threw it away. The poor 
wretch cared not for the weight oi the blow 
so much as for the loss of his pipe t his heart 
was oppressed with the weight of his sorrows, 
and raising his eyes to Heaven he cried aloud, 

^ Adah Khareem!’ (God is merciful 1) then 
lowering his eyes, his glance rested on the King,, 
*App Khareem r (thou art named merciful 1) 
from whom withdrawing his eyes slowly he 
looked at bis own mean body, and added, 

* Myn Khareem!' (lam called merciful 1) 

** The King, who had heard the labourers 
words, and witnessed with emotion the im¬ 
pressive manner of lifting his eyes to Heaven, 
luid also seen the severity of the overseer to 
the unoffending labourer; he therefore com¬ 
manded that the man sboyid be brought into 
his presence without delay, i.vho went trem¬ 
bling, and full of fear thlt his spggch had 
drawn some heavy punishment on his head. 

. “ ^ Sit down/ said the King. — ‘Sly sove- 
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reign pardon his slave V replietl the labourer,— 

* I do not jest; it is my pleasure that you sit 
down,' repeated the King; and when he saw 
his humble guest seated, he ordered his own 
silver hookha to be brought and placed before 
the poor man, who hesitated to accept the gra¬ 
cious offer; but the King assured him in the 
kindest manner possible it was his wish and his 
command. The labourer enjoyed the luxuiy of 
a good hookha, and by the condescending beha¬ 
viour of the King his compasure gradually 
returned, 

"This King, who It would seem delighted in * 
every opportunity that offered of imparting 
pleasure and comfort to his subjects of all ranks 
and degrees, seeing the labourer had finished '^ 
his second chillura (contents of a pipe) told 
him he had pennission to depart, and desired 
him to take the hookha and keep it for his sake, 

* Alas, my King!' said the labourer, 'this 
costly silver pipe will soon be stolen from me ; 
my mud^Kut cannotWfely retain so valuable 
gift; the poor mazoor inhabits but a chupha 
(or coarse gtass-roofed) hut/-^* Then take ita- 
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terials from my store-houses to build a house 
suited to your hookha/ ’was the order he re¬ 
ceived from the King; ‘ and let it be promptly 
done ! I design to make you one of my over¬ 
seers ; for yow, Khareem, have been the instru¬ 
ment to rouse rfie to b^ Khareem (merciful); 
and 1 can now approach Allah with increased 
conhdence, Who is the only true Khareem V ” 
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LETTijlR XXI. 

NtiiuniJ ProduclioDs of India. — Trees^ ishrub^t plaiit^^ fniiis, 
&c. — Tlielr iliderent uses and medicinal qualitic3>—The 
Rose*—Native medkai practice — Antidote to Hydropho^ 
bia.-^Remedy for the venom of the Snake. — TheChitche- 
rah (loveited thorn).—The Neain-tree,-“The Humitidh 
(Caator-lrec),—The UmultaEs (Caasia-trce).^The Myrtle* 

—The Fomt.'grsnjtte*—The Tamarind — The Jalumi**— „ 
The Mango.’^’The Shenefah. — ^Whitc and rod Guavers.-— . • 
The Damascus Fig*—The Peach, and other Fruits.'—TIic’ 
Molulhaar (Fire-plant). — The Sirrakee and Saiuturh 
(Jungle-grass),—The Bamboo, and its varions uses enu¬ 
merated. 

9 

L\ Europe we are accustomed to cultivate 
the rose merely as an ornament of the garden. 
Tills is not the case with my Indian acquaint¬ 
ance; the)' cuLti'^^te the rose as a useful article, 
essential to their health, and conducive to their 
comfort^ 

'The only rose 1 have ever seen them soli¬ 
citous about i.s the old-lashiuned hundred- 
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leaf QT ** cabbiLge-rose,” Wherever a MussiiL- 
niauQ population congregto these are found 
planted in enclosed fields* In the month oi 
September, the rose trees are cut down to 
within eight inches of the surface of the earth, 
and the cuttings carefu^y planted in a sheltered 
situation for striking, to keep up a succession of 
young trees. By the first or second week in 
December tlie earliest roses of the season are in 
bloom on the new wood, which has made its 
way from "the old stock in this short period* 
,Oreat care is taken in gathering the roses to 
preserve every bud for a succession. A gar¬ 
dener in India is distressed when the Bee by 
Sahibs (English ladies), pluck roses, aware that 
buds and all are sacrificed at once, 1 shall 
here give a brief account of the several pur- 
|x>scs to which the rose is applied. 

Rose-water*is distilled in most Mussulniaun 
families as a medicine and an ^dispensable 
luxury. For medicine, it is administered in all 
► cases of Indigestion and pains of stomach 
or bowels,—the older the rose-\vater the more 
effectual the remedy. 1 have been ttccustoine<l 
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to see very old rose-water administered in doses 
of a wine-glass full, repeated frequently, in 
cases ot cholera morbus and general I v ^^'ith good 
effect, when the patient has applied the remedy 
in time and due care has been observed in pre¬ 
venting the afflicted jgrson from taking any 
other liquid until the worst symptoms have 
subsided. This method of treatment may not 
accord with the views of professional men gene¬ 
rally ; however, i only assert what i have re- 
jieatedly seen, that it has been administered lo 
ftfliny member^ of my husband's family with 
the best possible effect* On one occasion, after 
eating a hearty dinner, Meer fladjee Shaah w'as 
attacked with cholera; rose-water was adminis¬ 
tered, with a small portion of the stone called 
zahur morah* In his agony, he complained of 
great thirst, when rose-water was again handed 
to him, and continued at intervfils of half-an- 
hour during^hc day and part of the ni^ht. In 
the morning, the pain and symptoms had greatly 
subsided he was, notwithstanding, restrained ^ 
from taking any liquid or food for more than 
lorty-eight hours, except occasionally a little 
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rose-water; and when his Native doctors per¬ 
mitted hmi to receive nourishment, he was kept 
on very limited portions of arrow-root for several 
days together. At the end of about eight days 
(the fever having been entirely removed) chicken- 
broth was allowed, and at first without bread; 
solids, indeed, were only permitted when all 
fears of a relapse had ceased, and even then 
but partially for aotiic time, fearing the conse¬ 
quences to the tender state of the bowels. 
Such persons as are abstemious and regard the 
qvialiiy of their daily food are^nost likely to 
recover from the attack of this awful scourge. 
Very young children are mrely amongst the 
siiHerers by cholera; the adults of all classes 
are most subject to it in India; indeed, I do 
not find the aged or the youthful, either male or 
female, preponderate in tlie number attacked; 
but those who' live luxuriously suft'er most. 
Amongs^the Natives, it is difficuU to prevail 
on them to forego their usual meals, particularly 
^mmongst the lower orders: if they fi^el rather 
inconvenienced by heart-bums or other indica¬ 
tions of a disordered stomach* they cannot 
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resist eating again and again at the appointed 
houre, after which strong s>Tnptoms of cholera 
usaaJly commence. 1 never heard of one caae 
occurring after a good night’s rest, but invarU 
abJj alter eating, either in the morning or the 
evening* 

My remarks have drawn me from my subject, 
by explaining the supposed medicinal benefits 
of rose-water, which as a luxury is highly 
valued in India. It is frequently used by the 
Natives in preparing their sweet di.shes, is 
added to their sherbet, sprinkled over favoured 
guests^ used to cleanse the moutb-piece of 
the hookha. and to cool the face and liands 
in very hot weather. Although they abstain 
from the use of rose-water, externally and 
internally, when suffering from a cold,—they 
fancy .smelling a rose will produce a cold, and 
I have often observed in India, that smelling a 
Iresh rose mduces sneezing,—yet, at all other 
times, this article is in genera) use i?respect¬ 
able Mussulmaun families* Dried rose-leaves 
and cassia added to infusion*? of senna, is 
a family medicine in general request. 
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The fresh rose-leaves are converted by a very 
simple process into a conserve, which is also 
nsed as a medicine; it is likewise an essential 
article, with other ingredients, in the prepa¬ 
ration of tobacco for their hiKorious hookba. 

A syrup is extracted from the fresh rose, 
suited admirably to the climate of India as an 
aperient medicine, pleasant to the taste and 
mild in its effects. A table-spoon full is consi¬ 
dered a sufficient dose ior adults. 

The seed of the rose is a powerful astringent, 
and often brought into use in Cases of extreme 
weakness of the bowels. The green leaves are 
frequently applied pounded as a cold i>oul- 
tice to inffamed places witli much the same 
effect as Is produced in England from golard- 
water* 

The oil or otta of roses is collected from the 
rose-w ater when first distilled. Persons intend¬ 
ing to nrocure the otta, have the rose*water 
poure<Onto dishes while warm from the still: 
this remains undisturbed twenty-four hours, 
wdien the oily substance is discovered on the sur¬ 
face as cream on milk ; this is carefully taken 
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off, bottled, the mouth closed with wtix^ arid 
then exposed to the burning rays of the sun for 
several days. The rose-water is kept in thin 
white glass bottles, and placed in baskets for a 
fortnight, either on the roofs of bouses or on a 
grass-plot; or wherever the sun by day and 
the dew by night may be calculated on, which 
act on the rose-water and induce that fragrant 
smell so peculiar to that of India. 

1 have elsewhere remarked that the Native 
medical practice, Ls strictly herbal; minerals 
are strongly objected to as pernicious in after 
consequences, although tliey may prove effec¬ 
tual in removing present inconvenience. Quick¬ 
silver is sometimes resorted to by individuals, 
but Without tbe sanction of their medical practi¬ 
tioners, They have no notion of the anatomy of 
the human body, beyond a few ideas sug¬ 
gested in the old Grecian school of medicine, 
in favour of which they are strongly prejudiced. 
They, however, are said to perform extraordi- 
narj' cures by simple treatment; many cases of 
severe fever occurred under my own observation. 
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which were removed, I really believe, by strict 
attention to diet, or rather starving the enemy 
from its strong hold, than by any of the medi¬ 
cines administered to the patients, [f any one 
is attacked by fever, his medical adviser inquires 
the day and the hour it commenced, by which 
he is guided in prescribing for the patient. On 
the borehaun (critical dap) as the Uiird, fifth, 
and seventh, after the fever commences, nothing 
could induce the medical doctor to let blocHl 
or administer active medicines; there only re¬ 
mains then for the patient to be debarred any 
kind of food or nourishment, and that duly ob- 
serv'ed, the fever is often thrown oft' without a 
single dose of medicine. By three or four days 
of most strict abstinence, and such simple nou¬ 
rishment as the tbiuest gruel or barley water,— 
tlie latter made from the common field barley, 
— very sparingly allowed, the patient is ren¬ 
dered convalescent. 

The Natives of India profess to have found 
an antidote to, and cure for, hydrophobia in the 
reetah berry, described as a soponaeeous nut. 
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1 have never seen m case of hydrophobia, but 
It is by no means uncommon♦ I understand. 
They always advise that the person bitten by 
a rabid animab should have the limb promptly 
tied up with a bandage above and below the 
bite I the ivound, as speedily as i^oi^sible, to be 
seared with a red-hot iron, and a few doses of the 
reetah beny" with portion of soap administered. 
The berry is well know'n for its good property 
in cleansing and softening the hair^ for which 
purpose it is generally found in the bathing- 
rooms both of the European and Native ladies. 
The Native remedy for snake bites, is called 
neellah tootee (blue vitrol): if from eight to 
twelve grains be administered in ghee or butter 
immediately after the bite is received, the 
happiest results will follow, A person in our 
family was bitten by a snake, but neglected to 
apply for the remedy for more than half an 
hour after the accident, when his owa expres¬ 
sions were, that ^‘he suffered great uneasiness in 
his body, and his faculties seemed darkened;’^ 
wr a masha, about eight grains of blue stone, 
was now given in ghee. !n a few hours he was 
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apparently quite well again, and for several 
days he found no other inconvenience than a 
slight numbness in the hand vddch had been 
bitten by the snake. 

This person had occasion soon after to leave 
home, and had exerted himself unusually by 
walking, when he found tlie same symptoms of 
uneasiness return ^ he hurried to a house when> 
he was known, and requested to be supplied 
with a certain quantity of blue stone without 
delay. He had sense enough remaining to ex¬ 
plain for what purpose he required it, when the 
person applied to objected to furnish him with 
the imisonous article. The remedy, however, 
was ultimately procured, taken* and in a few 
hours he ’was recovered sufficiently to return 
home. He never found tlie symptoms return 
again to my recollection. 

The cliitcherali (inverted thorn), is a shrub 
common to India, which bears small grains not 
unlike rice; these seeds are poisonous in their 
natural state, but when properly prepared with 
a portion of urzeez (tin,) it becomes a useful 
medicine j and in particular cases of scrofula, 
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which ha>'e resisted idJ other remedies ofiered 
by the medical practitioners, the Natives tell 
me this has proved an effectual remedy; and 
ni\ infomiint, a Native doctor, assures me that 
three doses, of three grains each, is all he finds 
necessary to give his patient in scrofula cases* 

1 he chitcherah in its green state is resorted 
' to as a remedy for the sting of scorpions r when 
applied to the wound, which is often nuicli 
inflamed and very painful, the cure is prompt. 
The scorpion runs from this shrub when held 
to It, as if it were frightened: many people 
declare scorpions are never met with in the 
grounds where the chitcherah grow\s. 

The neam-tree is cultivated near the houses 
of Natives generally, in the Upper Provinces, 
because, as they affirm, it is very conducive to 
health, to breathe the air throtigf the neam- 
This tree is not very' quick of growth, 
but reaches a good size. When it has attained 
its full height, the branches spread out as 
luxuriantly as the oak and supplies an agree¬ 
able shelter from the sun* The barL is rough ; 
the leaves long, narrenv, curved, pointed, and 
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with saw teeth edges ; both the wood and leaves 
partake of the same disagreeable bitter fiavour. 
The green leaves are used medicinally as a 
remedy for biles; after being pounded they are 
mixed ’with water and taken as a draught ^ they 
are also esteemed efficacious as poultices and 
fomentations for tumours, See, The young 
twigs are preferred by all classes of the Natives 
for tooth-brushes. 

The humindh, or castor-tree, is cultivated by. 
farmers in their com-fields throughout Hindoo- 
staun. This tree seldom exceeds in its growth 
the height of ati English shrub. The bark is 
smooth ; the leaf, in shape, resembles the syca¬ 
more, but of a darker green. The pods con¬ 
taining the seed grow in clusters like grapes, 
but of a different appearance, the surface 
i>f each i>od being rough, thorny, and of a dingy' 
red cast when ripe. The seed produces the oif, 
which is in common use as a powerful medi¬ 
cine, for men and animals. In remote statioirs, 
where any difficulty exists in procuring cocoa- 
nut oil, the castor oil is often rendered useful 
for burning in lamps ■ the light, ho>vcver, pro- 
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duced by it Is very inferior to the oil of cocoa* 
nut. The green leaves are considered cooling to 
wounds or inflamed places, and therefore used 
with ointment after the blister-plaster is re¬ 
moved. 

As I have seen this tree growing in corn¬ 
fields, I may here remark that the farmers 
motives for cultivating it originate in the idea 
that his crops are benefited by a near vicinity 
to tlie hurrundh. It is also very common to 
obsen'e a ^o<l row of the plant called ulsec 
(linseed), bordering a plantation of wheat or 
barley : they fancy this herb preserves the 
blade healthy, and the com from blight. 

The umultass (cassia) is a large and handsome 
forest tre§, producing that most useful drug in 
long dark pods, several inches lon^which hang 
from the branches in all directions, giring a 
most extraordinarj" appearance to the tree. The 
seed is small and mixed witli the pulp, which 
dissolves in water, and is in general use with the 
Natives as a powerful and active ^nedicine in 
bilious cases. I am not, ho\vever,. aware that 

V 

the seed possesses any medicinal property : it 
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cdHainly is not appropriated to such uses in 
Hnidoostaun. 

Myrtle-trees, under many different names, 
and of several kinds, are met with in India, of 
an immense size compared with those ^wn 
in Euro|)e. They are cultivated for their known 
properties, rather than as mere ornaments to 
tlie garden. The leaves, boiled in water, arc 
said to be of service to the hair: the root and 
and branches are considered medicinal. 

The pomegranate-tree may be ranked amongst 
the choicest beauties of Asiatic horticulture; 
and when its benefits are understood, no one 
wonders that a tree or two is to be seen in 
almost every garden and compound of the 
Mussulmaun population in India. 

The finesj^,|hiit of this sort is brought, how¬ 
ever, from Persia and Cabul, at a great ex¬ 
pense; and from the general estimation in 
which it is held, the merchants annually import 
the fruit in large quantities. There are two 
sorts, the sweet and the acid pomegranate, each 
possessing^- medicinal properties peculiar to 
itself. Sherbet is made from the juice, which 
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is pressed out, and boiled up with sug^r or 
liouey to a syrup; thus prepared it keeps good 
for any length of time, and very few families 
omit making their yearly supply, as it con¬ 
stitutes a great luxury in health, and a real 
benefit in particular disorders* The iXatives 
make many varieties of sherbet from the juices 
ot their fruits, as the pine-apple, falsah, mango, 
or any other of the some succulent nature, each 
having properties to recommend It beyond the 
mere pleasantness of its flavour* 

An admirer of Nature must be struck with 
the singular Ireauty of the pomegranate-tree, so 
commonly cultivated in India. The leaves are 
of a rich dark green, very glossy, and ndomcd 
at the s|me time vvitli every variety of bud, 
bloom, and fruit, in the several 5t|ges of vege- ^ 
tation, from tlic first bud to the ripe fruit in 
rich luxuriance, and this in succession nearly 
througliout the year. The bright scarlet colour 
of the buds and blossoms seldom var>' in their 
shades; but contrasted with the glossy dark 
green foliage, the effect excites wonder and 
admiration* There is a medicinal benefit to be 
derived from every part of this tree from its 
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upwards, each part |X)ssessin‘^ a distinct 
property, which is employed according to the 
Native knowledge and practice of medicine. 
Even the falling blossoms are carefully col¬ 
lected, and when made into a conserve, are 
administered successfully in cases of blood¬ 
spitting. ^ 

The tamarind-tree may often be discovered 
sheltering the tomb of revered or sainted cha- 
rafters; but 1 am not aware of any particular 
veneration enterts^ed towards this tree by the 
general population of India, beyond the benefit 
derived from the medicinal properties of the 
fruit and the l^ves. 

The ripe fruit, soaked in salt and water, to 
e.xtract the juices, is strained, and | adminis¬ 
tered as a u^ful aj)crient; and from its tjuality 
in cleansing the blood, many families prefer 
this fruit in their curries to other acids. From 
the tamarind-tree, presenes are made for the 
affluent, and chatnee for the poor, to season 
their coarse barley unleavened cakes, which 
form their daily ^meal, and with which they 
seem thoroughly contented. 

From what cause 1 know not, but it is gene- 
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rally understood that vegetation does not tiiri# 
m tli^ vicinity of the tamarind^tree, indeed * i 
have frequently heard the Natives account’for 
the tamarind being so often planted apart from 
other trees, because they fancy vegetation Is 
always retarded in their vicinity. ^ 

The jahmun-tree is also held in general esti¬ 
mation for the benefit of the fruit, which, when 
ripe, is eaten with salt, and esteemed a great 
luxiiiy, and in every respect preferable to olives. 
The fruit, in its raw state, is-: a powerful astrin- 
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gent, and possesses many properties not gene¬ 
rally known out of Native society, which may 
excuse my mentioning them Ti^. The fruit, 
which is about the size and colour of the dam- 


son-plun^when ripe is very juicy, and makes an 
excellent wine, not inferior in quality to pf>rt. ^ 
The Natives, however, are not permitted by 
their law to drink w'lne, and therefore this 
]>roiierty in the frtnt is of no benefit to them 
but they encourage the practice of extracting ^ 
the juice of jabmun for vinegar, which is be- 


lived to be the most powerful of alT vegetable 
acids. The Native medical practitioners de- 
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tilare, that If by accident a hair hiis been intro¬ 
duced with tood into the stomach, it can never 
digest of itself, and will produce both pain and 
nausea to the individual. On such occasions 
they administer jahnaun vinegar, which has 
the property of dissolving any kind of hair, 
and the oiily thing they are aware of that will. 
Sherbet is made of this vinegar, and is oftenf^ 
taken in water cither immediately after dinner, 
or when digestion is tardy* 

The skin of the jahmun produces a perma- 
ueut dye of a "Bright lilac colour, and with the^ 
addition of uzzeez (tin,) a rich violet. The 
cil'ect on wool^il have never tried, but on silks 
and muslins the most beautiful shades have 
been produced by the simplest pt^ess ^xis- 
* sible, and so permanent, that the colour resisted 
cverj^ attempt to remove it by ’washing, &c. 

The mango-tree stands pre-eminently high 
^ in the estimation of the Natives, and this is not 
‘ to be wondered at when the various benefits 
derived from it are brought under consideration. 

It is magtiifi'cent in its growth, and splendid 
in its foliage, and where a plantation of mango- 
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trees, called ** a tope,is met with, that s|>ot 
is Inferred by travellers on whjch to pitch 
theirient. The season of blooming is about 
February and. March ; the aromatic scent from 
the flowers is delightful, and the beautiful clus¬ 
tering of the blossoms is not very unlike tfipe 
horse-chesnut in appearance and size, but 
^branching horizontally. The young mangoes 
are gathered for presenxs and pickles before 
the stone is formed; the full-grown unripe ^ 
fruit is peeled, split* and dried, for seasoning 
carries* kc. The ripe fruit st)dt:en of in a for¬ 
mer Letter requires no birther commendation, 
neither will it admit of compaoson with any 
European fruits. The kernels, when ripe, are 
often dried and ground into flour for bread in 
seasons of scarcity. The wood is' useful as ^ 
timber for doors, rafters, &c., and the branches 
and leaves for fuel j in short, there is no part of 
the whole tree but is maxle useful in some way^^, /' 
to man^ .. ' 

The sherrefah (custard-apple) is produced 
on a ver>^ graceful tree, not, however, of any 

. 
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great size ^ the blossom nearly resembles that 
of tile orange in colour and shape; the tniit 
ripens in the hottest months, and similar in 
flavour to well-made custards. The skin is oi a 
dusky pea-green rough surface, in regular com¬ 
partments; each division or part containing a 
glossy black seed covered with the custard. 
This seed is of some utility amongst the lowtr 
order of ^'atlves who have occasion to rid diem- 
selves of vermin at the expense of little labour; 
the seed is pounded fine and when mixed in 
the hair destroys the lining plague aKhosi in^*^ 
standy* The same article is often used wTth 
a hair-pencil to remove a cataract of the eye, 
(they have no idea of surgical operations on the 
eye). There is one thing worthy of^remark in 
this tree and its fruit, that flies are never known 
to settle on either; ants of every description 
feed on the fruit \vldiout injury, so that^it 
^ cannot be imagined there is any thing ixiisonous 
"*to insects, generally, in the rjuality of the fruit; 
yet, certain it is, the sherrefah is equally ob- 
ifbxious to flies as the seed is destructive to 
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\Trillin, The leaves and tender iwii^ ate: con¬ 
sidered detrimental to health, if not aetifaily 
poi^^ous to cattle. 

The gnaver, white and red, are produced ia 
the Upiier Provinces; but the fruit is seldom 
so fine as in the Bengal district. The strohg 
aromatic smell and flavour of tliii^ fruit is not 
agreeable to all tastes; in size and shape it 
resembles the quince. 

The Damascus fig ripens well, and the fruit ^ 
is superior to any I have met wuth in other 
<:ountri^. The iiidige^us fig-tree of Hindoo- 
staun is one of the objects of Hindoo venera- 
tiou. it has alw'ays been di^Kji^cd to me by 
those Natives, as the sacred burbut, — why ? 

they could not explain. The fruit is very 
inferior. 

Tlie peach is cultivated in many varietitfi^ 
and ever}' new introduction repays the careful 
gardeners skill by a rich and beautiful produce, 
Tliey have a flat peach, with a small round 
kernel (a native of China), the flavour of which 
is delicious, and the tree prolific. 

1 may here remark, that all those trees xve - 
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lire accustomed in Europe to designate wall- 
tniitT a^re in India pruned for standards* 
only fruit allowed to trail on frames is tbc 
vine, of which they have many choice varie¬ 
ties ; one in particular, of late introduction from 
Persia, ha^ the remarkable peculiarity of being 
seedless, called “ Ba daanah" (without seeds); 
the fruit is purple, round, and sweet as honey* 

- r 

Peach, nectarine, and apricot trees, are cut 


down early in Februarj^ much in the same wTiy 
as willows are docked in England i the new 
wood grows rapidly, and the fruit is ready for- 
the table in the month of June. A tree neg¬ 
lected to be pruned in this way annually, would 
the first year yield but little, and that indif¬ 
ferent fruit, the tree become unhealth'y, and, in 
most cases, never again restored to its former 

v%our. ^ 

' Apple-trees are found chiefiy in the gardens of 
Jiuroi>eans ; they are not perhaps as yet under¬ 
stood by Native gardeners, or it may be the 
climate is not favourable to them; certain it 
Is, that the apples produced in lllndoostaun 
arc not to be compared with those of oti^r 
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countrieis. Siii^lar as it^ay seem, yet I have 
neve^ met witli more than one species of appJe 
in my visits to the gardens of India, 1 have 
often fancied a fresh imjjortadoii of English 

appJe-trees would he worth the trouhle of the 
transfer* 

The apple-trees grow tall and slender, the 
blossoms break out on the top of each branch in 
a cluster; the fruit, when ripe, is about the size 
of small crabs, and shaped like golden-pipjjiris, 
without any acidity, but the sweetness ratlier 
*nesembTes turnips than the well-flavoured apple* 
In the bazaars are to be met with, what is called 
apple-preserv'e, which, however, is often a de- 
cejjtion,—turnips substituted for apples. 

Mulberries are indigenous, and of several 
varieties. The Native gardeners, however, take 
so little pains to assist or improve the oi>eratiuii:'; 
of Nature, that the mulberry here is seldom str 
fine as in other countries. The common sort 
IS produced on an immense free with small 
leaves; the berry is long, and when ripe, of a 
yellow-green, very much resembling caterpil¬ 
lars in colour and form* 
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Plum-trees would^ 111 rive in Hindoostanni if 
ihfroduced and cultivated,, since the few, clyefiy 
the bullace-plum, \ have seen, produce toler¬ 
ably gtjod fruit. 

Cherries, I have never observed ; they are 
known, however, by the name of “ glass"’ to the 
travelling Natives, who describe them as com¬ 
mon to Cashmirc, Cabid, and Persia. 

, / Gooseberries and currants arc not known in 
India, but they have many gocid substitutes in 
the falsah, American s<Sre 1 , puppayali, and a 
great variety of Chinese frtiits—all of which 
make excellent tarts, preserves, and jellies. 
Strawberries and Vaspberries repay their culti¬ 
vation ^in the Upper Provinces r they thrive 
well with proj)er care and attention. 

The melon ! have described elsewhere as an 
indigenous fruit greatly valued by the Natives, 
who cultivate the plant in the opentbelds with¬ 
out much trouble, aud with very little ex|iense ; 
the varieties are couutless, and every year adds 
to the number amongst the curious, who pride 
themselves on novelty in this article of%eneral 
estimation. 
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The pine-appIe requinip very little pains to 
produce, and little demand on art in bringiti^ 
it to perfection. The Bengal climate, howewr" 
suits it better than the dry soil of the Upper 
Provinces. 1 have frequently heard a supersti¬ 
tious objection urged by the Natives against 
this fruit being planted in their regiitar gardens; 
they fancy prosperity is checked by its intro¬ 
duction, or to use their own words.—" rt is 
unfortunate to the proprietor of the garden.” 

There is a beautifSl shrub, called by the"* 
Natives, mahdhaar. or arg,—literally, fire-plont, 
—met with in the Upper Provinces of India, 
inhabiting every wild spot where the soil iJ 
sandy, as generally as the thistle on ii^leeted 
grounds in England. 

The mahdhaar-plant seldom exceeds four 
feet in height, the branches spread out widely 
the lcavea.are thick, round, and broad; the 
blossom resembles our dark auricula. When 
the seed is ripe, the pod presents a real treat 
to the lover of Nature. The mahdhaar pod may 
he debated a vegetable bag of pure white 
silk, about tiie si*e of large walnuts. The skin 
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or bag being removed, flat seeds arc discovered 
in layers over each other, resembling scales of 
fish i to eacli seed is affixed very fine white 
silk, about two laches long; this silk is defended 
from the air by the seed ; the texture greatly 
resembles the silky hair of the Casbmire goat. 
] oace had tlie mahdhaar silk collected, spun, 
and wove, merely as an experiment, which 
answered my full expectation: the article thus 
produced might readily be mistaken for the 
shawl stuff of Cash mire. 

The stalls of mahdhaar, when broken, pour 
out a milky joice at all seasons of the year, 
which falling on ‘ the skin produces blisters. 
The Natives bring this joice into use bt>th for 
medicine and alchymy*iu a variety of ways. 

The mahdhaar, as a remedy for astlima, is in 
great repute with the Natives; it is prepared in 
the following way:—The plants are coSlected , 
root, stalks, and leaves, and w-ell dried by ex¬ 
posure to the sun; they ar^ then burnt on iron 
plates, and the ashes thrown into a pan of 
water, where they remain for some day?, until 
the winter has imbibed the saline particles; it 
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JS then borled in an iron yesiseh until the mois- 
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ture is entirely abso^betlJ^ and the salt only left 
at the bottom. The salt is administered in 
half-grain doses at the first* and increasing the 
([xiantity when the patient ha^ become accus- 
lometl to its influence t it would be dangerous 
to add to the quantity suddenly» 

Another efficient remedy, both for asthma 
• and obstinate continuance of a cough, is found 
in the salt extracted from tobacco-leaves, by 
a siijpilar process, which is administered with 
the like precaution, and, in the same quantities. 
Tile sirrakee and salnturh are two specimens 
of one genus of jungle-grass, the roots of w^hich 
are called secundali, or khus-khus, and are 
collected on account ofi^eir aromatic smell, to 
form thatch tatties, or screens for tlie doors 
and windows ^ which being kept constantly 
watered, the. strong wind rushing throvxgh the 
wet kbus-khus is rendered agreeably cool, and 
produces a real luxury at tlie season of the hot 
winds, when every puff resembles a furnace- 
heat tQ those exposed to it by out-of-door 
occupation. 
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This grass presents so many proofs of the 
beneficent cate of Divine Providence to the 
creatares of His hand, that the heart must be 
ungratefully cold which neglects praise and 
thanksgiving to tlie Creator, whose power and 
mercy bestows so great a benefit. The same 
might be justly urged against our insensibility, 
if the meanest herb or weed could speak to 
our hearts, each possessing* as it surely does, 
in its nature a beneiicial proi>erly peculiar to 
itself. But here the blessing is brought home 
to every considerate mind, since a substitxite for 
this article does not ap[iear to exist in India, 

\ have seen the sainturh stalks* on which 
the bloom gracefully moves as leathers* sixteen 
feet high* The sirmJi^p has a more delicate 
blossom* finer stalk, and seldom, I believe, 

• exceeds ten feet; the stalk resembles a reed, 
full of pith* without a single joint from the 
shoot upwards; the colour is that of clean 
wheat straw* hut even more glossy, llie bios* 
sorn is of a silky nature possessing every variety 
of shade* from pure white to the rminbow's 
tints* as viewed in the distance at sunrise ; and 
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when J>lucked the separated blti&ioms have 

many ^^rieties of hue from brown and yellow, 
to puq}Ie* 

The bead or blossom is too light to weigli 
down the firm but flexible stalk; but as the 
wjud presses agaiust each patch of grass, it is 
moved in a mass^ and returns to its erect posi¬ 
tion with a dignity and grtice not to l>e de¬ 
scribed. 

1 have watched for.the approaching season 
of die hlooming sirrakee wiili an anxiety 
almast childish; my attention never tired with 
observing the progressive adr-aiices from the 
first show or blossom, to the period of its 
arriving at full perfection; at h hicli time, the 
rude sickle of the indnstrious labourer levels 
the majestic grass to the earth for domestic 
purposes. The benefits it then produces would 
take me very long to describe. 

The sirrakee and saintiirh are stripped Irom 
the outward sheltering blades, and wove toge¬ 
ther at the ends; in this way they are used for 
bordering tatties, or thatched roofs; some¬ 
times they are formed into screens for doom, 
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Others line their mud-hots with them. They 
are found useful in constructing accommoda¬ 
tions after the manner of bulk-heads on boats 
for the river voyagers, asid make a good cover¬ 
ing for loaded ’^vaggons. For most of these 
purposes the article is well suited, aa it resists 
moisture and swells as the wet falls oii it, so 
that the heaviest rain may descend on a frame 
of sirrakee without one drop penetrating, if it 
be pro^ierly placed, in a'slanting position, 

I cannot afford space to enumerate here the 
variety of purposes to which this production of 
Nature is both adapted for and appropriated to ; 
every part of the grass being carefully stored 
by the thrifty husbandman, ev^en to the tops of 
the reed, which, when the blossom is nibbed 
off, is rendered senfieeable, and proves an ex¬ 
cellent substitute for that useful invention, a 
birch'broom. The coarse parent grass, which 
shelters the sirrakee, is the only article yet 
found to answer the purposes for thatching the 
bungalows of the rich, the huts of tlie poor, the 
sheds for cattle, and roofs for boats. The reli¬ 
gious devotee sets up a chupha-hut, without 
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expense, — (all the house he requires,) — on any 
waste spot of land most convenient to himself, 
away from the busy haunts of the tumultuous 
world, since bamboo and grass are the common 
property of all who choose to take the trouble 
of gathering it from the wilderness. And here 
neither rent or taxes are levied on the inha¬ 
bitant, who thus appropriates to himself a 
home from the bounteous provision prepared bv 
Divine goodness for thdichildren of Xature. 

Tliis grass is spontaneous in its growth, 
neither receiving or requiring aid from human 
culti\"atiou. It is found in every waste through¬ 
out Hindoostaun, and is the prominent feature of 
the jungle, into which the wild animals usually 
resort for shelter from the heat of the day, or 
make their covert when pursued by man, their 
natural enemy. 

The beneficence of Heaven has also exacted 
but little labour from the husbandman of 
India in procuring his daily prmnsion. Indeed 
the actual wants of the lower order of Natives 
are few, compared with those of the same class 
in England; exertion has not, therefore, been 
called forth by necessity in a climate which 
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induces habits of indulgence, ease, and quiet; 
where, however it may have surprised me at 
first, that I found not one single Native dis¬ 
posed to delight in the neat ordering of a flower- 
garden, I have since ascertained it is from their 
unwillingness to labour without a stronger 
motive than tlie mere gratification of taste. 
Hence tiie uncultivated ground surrounding the 
cottages in India, which must naturally .strike 
the mind of strangers^with mingled feelings 
of pity and regret, when comparing the cot¬ 
tages of the English peasantry’- with those of 
the same classes of people in Hindoostaun. 

The bamboo presents to the admirer of Na¬ 
ture no common s]>ecimen of her beautiful pro¬ 
ductions; and to the contemplating mind a wide 
field for wonder, praise, and gratitude. The 
graceful movements of a whole forest of these 
slender trees surpass all description; they must 
be wtnessed in their uncultivated ground, as 
I have seen them, to be thoroughly under¬ 
stood or appreciated, for I do not recollect 
wood scenery in any other place that could 
convey the idea of a forest of bamboo. 

The bamboos are seen in clusters, striking 
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from tile parent root by auckem, perhaps from 
fifty to a hundred in a patch, of all sizes; the 
tallest in many instances exceed sixty feet, 
with slender branches, and leaves in pairs,’ 
whicli are long, narrow, and pointed. The 
body of each bamboo is hollow and jointed, in 
a similar way to wheat stalks, with bauds or 
knots, by which wonderful contrivance both are 
rendered strong and flexible, suited to the se¬ 
veral designs of creativ^Wisdom. The bamboo 
im^rceptibly tapers from the earth upwards. 
It 18 the variety of sizes in each cluster, how- 
ever, which give.s grace and beauty to the 
whole as they move with every breath of air, 
or are swayed by the strong wind. 

^t'liere space allows the experiment, the 
tallest bamboo may be brought down to a level 
with the earth, without snapping asunder. In 
the strong tempest the supple bamboo may be 
seen to bow submissively, — as the self-sub- 
dned and pliant mind in affliction,—and again 
rear its head uninjured by the storm, as the 
righteous man “ pre,,er>ed by faith” revives 
utter each trial, or kiiiptations * 
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riie wood of tiie bamboo is hard, yet light, 
and passesses a fine grain, though fibrous. TJie 
oubvard surface is smcxith and highly ix>lished 
by Nature, and the knot very difficult to pene¬ 
trate by any other means tiian a saw. The 
twigs or branches are covered with sharp 
thorns, in all probability a natural provision 
to defend the young trees from herbaceous ani¬ 
mals. I have heard of tiie bamboo blossoming 
when arrived at full ; this I have, however, 
never seen, and cannot therefore presume to 
describe. 

In the hollow divisions of tlie bamboo is 
found, in small quantities, a pure white taste¬ 
less substance, called tawurshear, which as a 
medicine is in great inquest ^nth the Native 
doctors, who administer it as a sovereign re¬ 
medy for lowTiess of spirits, and every disease 
of the heart, such as palpitations, &c. ^ The 
tawiirshear when used medicinally is pounded 
fine, and mixed up with gold and silver leaf, 
preserv'ed quinces and apples, and the sjTup 
of pomegranates, which Is simmered over a 
slow fire until it becomes of the consistence 
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of jam. It Is taken before meals by the 

•u 

patient. 

The bamboo is rendered serviceable to man 
in a countless variety of ways, both for use 
and ornament. The chiiphas (thatched-roofs) of 
huts, cottages, or bungulows, are all con^ 
structed on frames of bamboo, to which each 
layer of j^rass is firmly fixed by laths formed of 
the same wood. 

The only doors in poor people's habitations 
are contrived from the same materials as the 
roof: viz., grass on bamboo frames, just suffi¬ 
cient to secure privacy and defend the inmates 
from cold air, or the nightly incursions of wolves 
and jackals. For the warm weather, screens 
are invented of split bamboos, either fine or 
coarse, as circumstances permit, to answer the 
purpose of doors, both for the rich and poor, 
whenever the house is so situated that these 
intruders may be anticipated at night. 

The bamboo is made useful also in the kitchen 
as bellows by the aid of the cook's breath; in 
the stable, to administer medicine to horses; and 
to the pixjr traveller, as a deposit for his oil. 
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either for cooking or his lamp. To tlie boat¬ 
man as sculls, masts, yards, and poles; besides 
affording him a covering to his boat, which 
could not be constructed with any other wood 
equally answering the same varied purpose of 
durability and lightness. 

The carriers (generally of the bearer caste) 
by the help of a split bamboo over the shoulfder, 
convey heavy loads suspended by cords at each 
end, from one part of India to the other, many 
hundred miles distant. No other wood could 
answer this purpose so well; the bamboo 
being remarkably light and of a very pliant 
nature lessens the fatig^ie to (!he bearer, whilst 
almost any wood sufficiently strong to bear the 
packages would fret the man’s shoulder and 
add burden to burden. The bearers do not like 
to carry more than twelve seer (twenty-four 
pounds) slung by ropes at each end of their 
bamboo for any great distance; but, 1 fear, 
they are not always allowed the privilege of 
thinking for themselv^ in these matters. 

When a hackery (sort of waggon) is about 
to be loaded with bags of corn or goods, a 
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rciiHug iij formed by means of bamboos to admit 
the luggage; thus rendenng tlie waggon itself 
nmch lighter than if built of solid wood, an 
object of some moment, >vhen considering the 
smallness ol the cattle used for draught, oxen 
of a small breed being in general use for wag¬ 
gons, carts, ploughs, &c, 1 have never seen 

horses harnessed to any vehicle in India, ex¬ 
cept to such gentlemen’s carriages as are built 
on the English principle. 

The iVative carriages of ladies and travellers 
are indebted to the bambo^ for all the wood 
used in the construction of the body, which is 
merely a fran>e *covered with cloth, shaped in 
several difierent ways,—’Some square, others 
double cones, &c. 

Baskets of every shai>e and size, coarse or 
hue, are made of the split bamboo; covers for 
dinner trays, on \vhich the food is sent from the 
kitchen to the hall j cheese-presses, punkahs, 
and screens, ingeniously contrived in great 
varieties ^ netting-needles and pins, latches and 
holts for doors; skewers and spits; umbrella 
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slicks, and walking canes- toys iu countless 
ways, and frames for ncedle-w'ork, 

A long line of etceteras might here be added 
as to the number of good purposes to which the 
bamboo is adapted and apprapriated in Native 
economy; 1 must not omit that even the writing- 
paper on which 1 fii-st practised the Persian 
character was manufactured from the bamboo, 
which is esteemed more durable, but not so 
smooth as their paper made fi^m cotton. The 
young shoots of bamboo are both pickled and 
presen.ed by the Natives, and esteemed a great 
luxury when produced at meals with savoury 
pillaus, &c, 

I am told, a W'hoie forest of bamboo has 
sometimes been consumed by fire, ignited by 
their own friction in a heavy storm, aaid the 
blaze fanned by the opposing wind; the de¬ 
vouring element, under such circumstances, 
could be stayed only when there ceased to be 
a (ree to feed the flame» 
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LETTER XXII. 

• 

Monkeys.—Hindoo opinions of their Nature.—Instances of 
their sagacity.—Rooted animosity of the Monkey tribe 
to the snake.—Cruelty to each otlicr when maimed.— 
The female remarkable for affection to its Young.— 
Anecdotes descriptive of the belief of the Natives in the 
Monkey being endowed with reason.—The Monkeys and 
the Alligator.—The Traveller and the Monkeys.—The 
Hindoo and the Monkey. 


The Natives of India, more particularly the 
Hindoos, are accustomed to pay particular at¬ 
tention to the habits of the varied monkey race, 
conceiving them to be connecting links in the 
order of Nature between brutes and rational 
creatures; or, as some imagine and assert, 
(without any other foundation than conjecture 
and fancy), that they were originally a race 
of human beings, who for their wicked deeds 
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have been doomed to perpetuate their dis^ce 
and punishment to the end of time in the form 
and manner we see them, inhabiting forests, 
and separated from their superior man. 

I have liad vei^'^ few opportunities of ac¬ 
quainting myself with the general principles 
of the Hindoo belief, but I am told, there are 
amongst them those who assert that one of their 
deities was transformed to a particular kind 
of monkey, since designated Ilummoomaun, 
after the object of their adoration; whence 
arises the marked veneration paid by Hindoos 
of certain sects to this class of monkeys. 

Tlie Natives firmly believe the whole monkey 
race to be gifted \vitJi reason to a certain extent, 
never accounting for the sagacity and cunning 
they are known to possess by instinctive habits; 
arguing from their own observations, that the 
monkeys are peaceable neighbours, or inveterate 
enemies to man, in proportion as their good 
will i.s cultivated by kindness and hospitality, 
or their propensity to revenge roused by an 
opposite line of conduct towards them. 

Tlie husbandman, whose land is in the nci- 
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nity of a forest, and the abode of monkeys, 
secures safety to his crops, by planting a patch 
of ground with that species of grain which these 
animals are known to prefer. Here they assem¬ 
ble, as appetite calls, and feast themselves 
upon their own allotment; and, as if they 
appreciated the hospitality of the landlord, not 
a blade is broken, or a seed destroyed in the 
fields of com to tlie right and left of their 
plantation. But woe to the farmer who neg¬ 
lects this provision; his fields will not only 
be visited by the marauders, but their ven¬ 
geance will be displayed in the wasteful de- 
stmction of his cultivation. This undoubtedly 
looks more like reason than instinct; and if 
credit could be given to half the extraordinary 
tales that are told of them, the monkeys of 
India might justly be entitled to a higher claim 
than that of instinct for their actions. 

Monkeys seem to be aware that snakes are 
their naturaf enemies. They never advance in 
pursuit of, yet they rarely run from a snake; 
unless its size renders it too formidable an 
object for their strength and courage to attack 
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with any thing like a prospect of success in 
destroying it. So great is the animosity of the 
monkey race to these reptiles, that tney at¬ 
tack them systematically, after the following 
manner:— 

When a snake is observed by a monkey, he 
depends on his remarkable agility as a safeguard 
from the enemy. At the most favourable oppor¬ 
tunity he seizes the reptile just below the head 
witli a firm grasp, then springs to a tree, if 
available, or to any hard substance near at 
hand, on which he rubs the snake’s head with 
all his strength until life is extinct; at intenals 
smelling the fresh blood as it oozes from the 
wounds of his victim. When success has 
crowned his labour, the monkey capers about 
his prostrate enemy, as if in triumph at the 
victory he has won; developing; as the Natives 
say, in this, a striking resemblance to man. 

Very few monkeys, in their wild state, ever 
recover from inflicted wounds; the reason as¬ 
signed by those who have studied their usual 
habits is. that whenever a p(»r monkey has 
been wounded, even in the most trifling way. 
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his associates visit him by turns, when each 
visitor, without a single exception, is obsened 
to scratch the wound smartly with their nails. 
A wound left to itself might be expected to 
heal in a short time, but thus irritated by a 
successive application of their sharp nails, it 
inflames and increases. Mortiflcation is early 
induced by -the heated atmosphere, and death 
rapidly follows. 

The monkeys’ motives for adding to their 
neighbour’s anguish, is accounted for by some 
speculators on the score of their aversion to the 
unnatural smell of blood; or they are supposed 
to be actuated by a natural abhorrence to the 
. appearance of the wound, not by any means 
against the wounded; since in their domestic 
habits, they are considered to be peaceable 
and afl’ectionate in their bearings towards each 
other. The strong will exercise mastery over 
the weak where food is scarce, but, in a ge¬ 
neral way, they are by no means quarrelsome 
or revengeful amongst themselves. They are 
known to hold by each other in defending 
rights and privileges, if tlie accounts given 
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by credible Natives be true, who add that 
a whole colony of trionkles have been known 
to issue forth in a body to revenge an injury 
sustained by ai^ individual ol their tribe, 
often firing a whole village ot chupha-rcxifs, 
'where the aggressor is known to be a resi¬ 
dent^ who in his anger may have maimed oi‘ 
chastised one of their colony» 

The female monkey is remarkable for her 
attachment to her progeny, which she suckles 
until it is able to procure food for its own 
sustenance. When one of her young dies, the 
mother is obser\'ed to keep it closely encircled 
in her anus, moaning piteously with true ma¬ 
ternal feelings of regret, and never parting with 
it from her embrace until the dead body be* 
comes an offensive mass: and when at last she 
quits her hold, she lays it on the ground before 
her, at no great distance, watching with intense 
anxiety, the dead body liefore her, which she 
can no longer fold in her embrace, until tli^ 
work of decomposing has altered tl:e form of 
the creature that claimed her tender attach¬ 
ment. WImt an example is here given to 
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unnatural mothers who neglect or forsake their 
offspring! 

I shall here insert a few anecdotes illustra¬ 
tive of the opinions of the Natives on the sub¬ 
ject of monkeys being possessed of reasoning 
faculties. They shall be given exactly as I 
have received them, not expecting my readers 
will give to them more credit than I am disposed 
to yield to most of these tales; but as they are 
really believed to be true by the Natives who 
relate them, I feel bound to afford tliem a place 
in my work, which is intended rather to de¬ 
scribe men as they are, than men as I wish 
to see them. 

In the neighbourhood of Muttra is an im¬ 
mense jungle or forest, where monkeys abound 
ui great numbers and variety. Near a village 
bordenng this forest, is a large natural lake 
which IS said to abound with every sort of 6sh 
and alligators. On the banks of this lake are 
many trees, some of which branch out a great 
distance over the water. On these trees mon¬ 
keys of a large description, called Lungoor, 
gambol from spray to spray In happy amuse- 
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mcnt: sometimes they crowd in numbers on 
one branch, by which means their weight 
nearly brings the end of the bough to the 
surface of the Matter; on which occasion it Is 
by no means unusual for one or more of their 
numbers to be lessened. 

Whether the monkeys told their thoughts 
or not, my informant did not say, but the 
retailers of the story assert, that the oldest 
monkey was aware that his missing brethren 
had been seized by an alligator from the branch 
of the tree, whilst they were enjoying their 
amusement. This old monkey, it would seem, 
resolved on revenging the injury done to his 
tribe, and formed a plan for retaliating on the 
common enemy of his race. 

The monkeys were observed by the vil¬ 
lagers, for many successive days, actively 
occupied in collecting the fibrdu?'‘Bark of cer¬ 
tain trees, which they were converting into a 
thick rope. The novelty of this employment 
surprised the peasants and induced them to 
watch daily for the result. When the rope was 
completed, from sixty to seventy of the strongest 
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monkeys conveyed it to the tree; having 
termed a noose at one end witii the nicest 
care, tije other end was secaretl by them to 
tlie overhanging arm of the tree* This ready, 
they commenced their former gambols, jumping 
about and crowding on the same branch which 
had been so fatal to many of their brethren* 

The alligator, unconscious of the stratagem 
thus prepared to secure him, sprang from the 
water as the branch descended, hut instead 
of catching the monkey he expected, Ive was 
himself caught in the noose; and the mon¬ 
keys moving away rather precipitately, the 
alligator was drawn considerably above the 
surface of the water. The more he struggled 
the hnncr he was tield by the noo.se; and liere 
was his skeleton to be seen many years after, 
suspended from the tree over the water, until 
time and the changes of season released the 
blanched bones from their exalted situation, to 
consign them to their more natural element in 
the lake below. ^ 

On one occasion, a Hindoo traveller on his 
way to Muttra, from his place of residence, 
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drew dowu the resentment of the monkeys in¬ 
habiting the same forest, by his inattention to 
their well-known habits* The story is told as 
follows: — 

The man was travelling with all his w'orldly 
wealth abovit his person ; viz*, fifty gold mo- 
hnrs, (each nearly equal to two pounds in 
value), and a few rupees, tlie savings of many a 
year’s hard service, which were secreted in tlie 
folds of his turban j a good suit of clothes on 
his back, a few* gold ornaments on his neck 
and arms; and a bundle of sundries and cook¬ 
ing vessels. 

The Hindoo was on foot, without compa¬ 
nions, making his way towards the home of his 
forefathers, where he hoped w'ith his little 
treasury to be able to si>eud his remaining 
years iu peace with his family and friends, 
after many years’ toil and absence from his 
home. He stopi>ed near to the lake in ques¬ 
tion, after a long and fatiguing march, to rest 
bimseif beneath the shade of the trees, and cook 
his humble meal of bread and dhalL 1 ought 
here, perhaps to say, that this cla.ss of Natives 
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monkeys conveyed it to the tree: having 
fonned a noose at one end with the nicest 
care, the other end was secured by them to 
the overhanging arm of the tree. This ready, 
they commenced their former gambols, jumping 
about and crow’ding on the same branch which 
had been so fatal to many of their brethren. 

The alligator, unconscious of the stratagem 
thus prepared to secure him, sprang from the 
w’ater as the branch descended, but instead 
of catching the monkey he expected, he was 
himself caught in the noose; and the mon¬ 
keys moving away rather precipitately, the 
alligator was drawn considerably above the 
surface of the w'ater. The more he struggled 
the firmer he was held by the noose; and here 
was his skeleton to be seen many years after, 
suspended from the tree over the ^^'ater, until 
time and the changes of season released the 
blanched bones from their exalted situation, to 
consign them to their more natural element in 
the lake below. 

On one occasion, a Hindoo traveller on his 
way to Muttra, from his place of residence. 
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drew down the resentment of the monkeys in- 
habitinsT the same forest, by his inattention to 
their well-known habits. The story is told as 
follows: — 

** The man was travelling with all his worldly 
wealth about his person : viz., fifty gold mo- 
hurs, (each nearly ec|ual to two pounds in 
value), and a few rupees, the savings of many a 
year s hard sen ice, which were secreted in tlie 
folds of his turban; a good suit of clothes on 
his back; a few gold ornaments on his neck 
and arms; and a bundle of sundries and cook¬ 
ing vessels. 

“ The Hindoo was on foot, without compa¬ 
nions, making his way tow'ards the home of his 
forefathers, where he hoped with his little 
treasurj' to be able to spend his remaining 
years in peace with his family and friends, 
after many years’ toil and absence from his 
home. He stopped near to the lake in ques¬ 
tion, after a long and fatiguing march, to rest 
himself beneath the shade of the trees, and cook 
his humble meal of bread and dhall. 1 ought 
here, perhaps to say, that this class of Natives 
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always cook in the open air, and, if |)os8ible, 
near a river, or large body of water, for the 
purpose of bathing before meals, and having 
water for purifying their cooking utensils, &c. 

“The man having undressed himself, and 
carefully piled his wardrobe beneath the tree 
he had selected for shelter, went to the lake 
and bathed ; after which he prepared his bread, 
and sat himself down to dine. As soon as he 
was comfortably seated, several large monkeys 
advanced and squatted themselves at a res|)ect- 
ful distance from him, doubtless expecting to 
share in the good things he was enjoying. But, 
no: the traveller was either too hungry or 
inliaspitable, for he finished his meal, without 
tendering the smallest portion to his uninvited 
visitors, who kept their station watching ev'ery 
mouthful until he had finished. 

“ The meal concluded, the traveller gathered 
his cooking vessels togetlier and went to the 
bank of the lake, in order to wash them, as 
is customary, and to cleanse his niouth^fter 
eating j liis clothes and v’aluables were left 
securely under the tree as he imagined,—-if he 
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thought at all about them,—for he never dreamed 
of having ottended the monkies by eating ail 
he had cooked, without making them partakers. 
He was no sooner gone, however, than the 
monkeys assembled round his valuables; each 
look something from the collection ; the oldest 
among them having secured the purse of gold, 
away they ran to the tree over the very spot 
where the man was engaged in polishing his 
brass vessels. 

“The Hindoo had soon comjdetetl his busi¬ 
ness at the lake, and unconscious of their 
movements, he had returned to the tree, where 
to his surprise and sorrow, he discovered his 
loss. Nearly frantic, the Hindoo doubted not 
some sly thief had watched his motions and 
removed his treasures, when he heard certain 
horrid yells from the monkeys which attracted 
his attention: he returned hastily to the lake, 
and on looking up to the tree, he discovered 
his enemies in the monkeys. They tantalized 
hiit^, for some time by holding up the several 
articles to his view, and when the old monkey 
shook’ the bag of gold, the poor man was in an 
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agouy; they iben threw the whole into the lake, 
the coins* one by one, were cast into the deep 
water, where not a shadow of hope could be 
entertained of their restoration, as tlie lake Wiis 
deep and known to be intcsted \snth alligators. 

*‘The man w'as almost driven mad by this 
unlooked-for calamity, by which he was de¬ 
prived of the many comforts his nursed treasure 
had so fairly promised him for the remainder 
of life, lie could devise no plan for recovering 
his lost valuables, and resolved on hastening to 
the nearest village, there to seek advice and 
assistance from his fellow-men; where having 
related his unfortunate adventures, and de¬ 
claring he had done nothing to anger the crea¬ 
tures, he was asked if he had dined, and if 
so, had he given them a share? He said, he 
had indeed cooked his dinner, and observed 
tlie monkeys seated beibre him whilst he dined, 
but he did not offer them any* 

■''That, that, is your offenceT cried the vil¬ 
lagers in a breath ^ ' wJio would ever think of 
eating without sharing his meal vvitli men or 
vvilli animals? \ou are [lunished for your 
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irjceediinessj friend/ — ‘ Be it so/ said the travel¬ 
ler; 'lam severely used by die brutes, and ani 
now resolved on punishing them effectually in 
return for the ill they ha^'e done me/ 

He accordingly sold the gold ornaments 
from his arms and neck, purchased a quantity 
of sugar, ghee, dour, and arsenic, returned to 
his old quarters, prepared every thing for cook¬ 
ing, and, in a short time, had a large dish filled 
with rich-looking cakes, to tempt his enemies 

to their own min. .. 

% 

" The feast was prepared in the presence of 
the assembled multitude of monkeys. The 
Hindoo placed die dish before his guests, say¬ 
ing, ‘ There, my lords! your food is ready V 
"fhe old monkey advanced towards the dish, 
took up a cake, raised it to his nose, and then 
returning it to die dish. Immediately ran off, 
followed by the whole of his associates into 
the diick jungle. 

" The man began to despair, and thought 
hin^lf the most unlucky creature existing; 
when, at length, he saw them returning with 
augmented nvimbers; he watched them nar- 
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ixjwly, and oWrved each monkey had a green 
leal' in his paw, in which lie folded a cake and 
devoured the w'hole speedily. The man ex¬ 
pected of course to see tliem sicken imme¬ 
diately, for the quantity of arsenic he had used 
was sufficient, he imagined, to have killed 
twenty times their number- But, no t bis 
stratagem entirely failed; for the leaf they had 
provided themselves w^as an antidote to the 
poison put into their food* The traveller thus 
sacriiice^even that little which would have 
carried him on his journey, bad he been satis¬ 
fied ^vith his first loss; but the Hindoo che¬ 
rished a revengeful disposition, and thereby 
was obliged to beg his way to his family/' 

The next monkey story is equally marvellous, 
the IVativos believe that it actually occurred; 
1 am disposed, however, to think all these 
stories were originally fables to impress a mom I 
upon the ignorant. 

Near a small town in the province of Oiide 
there is a jungle of some extent, inhabiti^ by 
monkeys* A certain man of the Hindoo class, 
residing in the town, resolved upon enjoying 
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himself one day with a bottle of arrack he 
had procured by stealth, and since it is well 
knouTi that spirits or fermented liquors are pro¬ 
hibited articles in the territories governed by 
Mussulniaun rulers, the man betook himself 
with his treat to the neighbouring jungle, where 
in private he might drink the spirit he loved, 
and escape the vigilance of the police. 

“ Arriving at a convenient spot, the Fiindoo 
seated himself under a tree, prepared his hookha, 
drew from his wrapper the bottle of spirits, 
and a small cup he had pro\ided; and if ever 
he knew what happiness was in his life, this 
moment was surely his happiest. 

“ He drank a cup of his liquor, smoked his 
hookha with increa.sed relish, and thought of 
nothing but his present enjoyment. Presently 
he heard the sound of rustling in the trees, and 
in a few minutes after, a fine sturdy monkey, 
of the Lungoor tribe, placed himself veiy' near 
to him and his bottle. 

The Hindoo was of a lively temper, and 
withal kindly dis|K)sed towards the living, 
thrtigh not of his own s|iecies. Having a 
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cake of dry bread in his waistband, he broke 
oft'a piece and threw it to his visitor; the mon¬ 
key took the bread and snifted at the cup, 

‘ Perhaps you may like to taste as well as to 
smell/ thought the Ilmdoo, as he jwured out 
the liquor into the cup, and presented it to his 
guest. 

** The monkey raised the cup with both 
paws to his mouth, sipjied of its contents, 
winked his eyes, appeared well satisfied with 
the flavouj, and to the surprise of the Hindoo, 
-finished the cup, which w'as no sooner done, 
than away he sprang up the tree again, 
j ** * ilad 1 known you would run away so 

^ soon, my guest, 1 should have spared my 

arrack/ thought the Hindoo, But the monkey 
quickly returned to his old position, threw 
down a gold inohur to his entertainer, and sat 
grinning with apparent satisfaction. The Hin¬ 
doo, astonished at the sight of gold, thought to 
repay his benefactor by another cup of spirits, 
which he placed before the monkey, who dcank 
it oft', and again mounted the tree, and shortly 
returned with a second gold mohur. # 
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" Delighted with the profit his arrack pro¬ 
duced, the Hindoo drank sparingly himself, 
for each time the monkey took a cup, a gold 
mohur was produced, until the man counted 
eight of these valuable coins on his palm* By 
this time, however* the monkey was completely 
overcome bv the strength of his potations* and 
lay apparently senseless before, the Hindoo* 
who fancied now was his turn to mount the 
tree, where he found, on diligent seai'ch* in a 
hollow place, a small bag of gold niohiirs, with 
which he walked off* leaving the monkey pros- ' 
trate on the earth* 

The Hindoo determined on going some 
distance from his home, in a different direction, 
fearing his secret treasure might be the means 
of drawing him into difficulties amongst the 
people of his own town, who had probably been 
robbed by the monkey at some previous period. 

In tlie mean while the monkey is supposed 
to have recovered from his stuixir, and the next 
morning on discovering his loss, he set up a 
horrid yell, which bronght together all his 
fellow-inhabitants of the jungle ; and some 
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uei|jlibouring villagers saw an immense number 
of monkeys of all sorts and sizes^ collected 
together in a body. The story runs that diis 
army of monkeys was headed by the one who 
had recovered from his drunken fit, and that 
they marched away from the jungle in pur¬ 
suit of the robber. 

Their fir^t marth 
lage, where every house was vHsited in turn 
by the monkeys, without success ; no one ever 
venturing to obstruct or drive away the intruders, 
fearing their reseulment. After which they 
sallied out of the village to the main road, 
minutely looking for footsteps, as a clue, on 
the sandy pathway; and by this means dis¬ 
covering the track of the Hindoo, they pursued 
the road they had entered throughout the 
day and night. Early in the morning of the 
following day, the monkeys adduced to the 
serai (inn, or halting place for travellers) scm>ii 
after the Hindoo himself had quitted it, who 
had actually sojourned there the prenous night. 


was to the adjacent vil- 


On the road, when the horde of monkeys 
met any traveller, he was detained by them 
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until the chief of them had scnjtiniaed hisTea- 
tures, and he was then liberated on finding he 
was not the j>erson they were in pursuit of. 
Alter having inarched nearly forty miles from 
their home* they entered one of the halting 
places for travellers, where the Hindoo was 
^ , restirtg after his day's journey. ^ 

The monkey having recogni^|^ the robber^ 
immediately grasped him by the arm, and others 
entering, the frightened robber was searched, 
the purse discovered in his ^Tapper, which the 
chief monkey angrily seized, and then counted 
over its contents, piece by piece. This done, 
finding the number correct, the monkey se- 
' lected eight pieces, and threw them towards 
the Hindoo; and distributing the remaining 
number of gold mohurs amongst the monkeys, 
who placed each his coin in the hollow of his 
cheek, the whole IkmIy retired from the serai to 
retrace their steps to the jungle/’ 
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^ LETTER XXIII. ^ 

# 

The Soofies.—Opinion of the MuMuImauns concerning 
Solomon.—^The Ood-ood.—Description of the Soofies 
and their sect.—Regarded with great reverence.—Their 
protracted (asts.—^Their opil|k)n esteemed by the Natives. 

—Instance of the truth of their predictions.—^’Fhe Saalik , 
and Majoob Soofies.—^The poets Haafiz and Saadie.— 
Character and attainments of Saadie.—His “GoolUlaun.” 

•—Anecdotes descriptive of the origin of that work.— 
Farther remarks on the character and history of Saadie. ^ 
* —Interesting anecdotes illustrative of his virtues and 
the distinguishing characteristics of the Soofies. 

The life of King Solomon, with all his acts, 
is the subject of many an author s pen, both 
in the Arabic and Persian languages; con.se- 
quently the learned Mussulmauns of Ifindoo- 
staun are intimately acquainted with his virtues, 
his talent, and the favour with which he was 
visited by the gre^ goodnes.s of the Almighty. 
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In the course of my sojourn amongst thei||^ 1 
have heard many remarkable and some interest¬ 
ing anecdotes relating to Solomon, which the 
learned men assure me are drawn from sources 
of unquestionable authority. 

They affirm tliat thq wisdom of Solomon 
. not only enabled him to search into the most 
hidden thoughts of man, and to hold converse 
with them in their respective lAguages, but 
that the gift extended even to the whole brute 
creation; by which means he could hold un¬ 
limited conv’erse, not offiy with the animate, us 
birds, beasts, and fish, but with inanimate ob¬ 
jects, as shrubs, trees, and, indeed, the whole 
tribe of vegetable nature; and, further, that he 
was permitted to discern and control aerial 
spirits, as demons, genii, &c. 

The pretty bird, known in India by the 
name of Ood-ood is much regarded by the 
Mussulmauns, as by their tradition this bird 
was the hurkaarah of King Solomon; and en- » 
trusted with his mast important commisssions 
whenever he required intelligence to be con¬ 
veyed to or from a far distant place, because 
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lic^pould place greater confidence in the ve¬ 
racity of this bird, and rely on more certain 
dispatch, than when entrusting his commands 
to the most worthy of his men servants. 

The ood>ood is beautifully formed, has a 
variegated plumage of ^ack, yellow, and white, 
W'ith a high tuft of feathers on its head, through 
which is a rspear of long feathers protruding 
directly acro^ the head for several inches, and 
is of the woodpecker sjjecies. The princes, 
Nuwaubs, and nobility of Hindoostaun, keep 
hurkaarahs for the pur^se of conveying and 
obtaining intelligence, who are distinguished by 
a short spear, with a tuft of silk or worsted 
about the middle of the handle, and the tail 
of the ood-ood in the front of their turban, to 
remind them of this bird, vv'hich they are ex¬ 
pected to imitate both in dispatch and fidelity. 
I am told, these men (from their early training) 
are enabled to run from fifty to sixty miles, 
bare-footed, and return the same distance with¬ 
out halting on the same day. 

The religious devotees of the Mussulmaun 
persuasion, who are denominated Soofies, are 
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conjectured, by many, to liave a similaf gift 
with Solomon of understanding the thouf^hts of 
Other men* By some it h imagined that Solo¬ 
mon was the first Soofie; by others, that Ali, 
the husband of Fatima^ imparted the knowledge 
of that mystery whi6h constitutes tiie real 
Soofie. I am acquainted with some Natives 
who designate the Sixifies “ Fre^iasons /’ but 
1 imagine this to be rather on account of l>oth 
possessing a secret, than for any Bimilarity in 
other respects, between the two dialers of 
people. 

My business, how^ever, is to describe* The 
Soofies then are, as far as T can comprehend, 
strictly religious men, who ba^^ forsaken entirely 
all attachment to earthly things, in their adora¬ 
tion of the one supreme God. They are some¬ 
times found dw'elling in the midst of a popu¬ 
lous city, yet, even there they are wholly dc^ 
tached from the world, in heart, soul, and mind, 
exercising themselves in constant adoration of, ^ 
and application to God; occasionally shutting 
themselves up for se\Teral weeks together in a 
hut of mud, thatched with coarse grass, with 
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scarce sufficient provision to support the small¬ 
est living animal, and water barely enough to 
moisten their parched lips during the weeks 
thus devoted to soli^ry retirement and prayer. 
When these rceiuses can no longer support 
their self-inflicted priijStion, they open the 

door of their hut, a signal anxiously watched 

^ + 
for by such persons as have a desire to meet 

the eye of the holy man, of whom they would 
inquire ou^some (to them) interesting matter; 
probably regarding their future prospects in 
the world, the cause of the ill-health and pros¬ 
pects of recovery of a diseased member of 
their family, or any like subject of interest to 
tlie inquirer 

The Soofie, I am told, does not approve of 
being thus teazed by the importunities of the 
thronging crowd, who beset his threshold the 
instant bis door is heard to open. Being weak 
in body, after the fatigue of a protracted fast 
of weeks t<^ther, bis replies to the questions 
(preferred always with remarkable humility) 
are brief and prompt; and the Natives assure 
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me dependence may aiwajTs be placed on the 
good Soofies reply feeing strictly the words 
of truth* On this account, even if the oracle's 
reply disappoint the hope% of the questioner, 
be retires without a murmur^or then he knows 
tlie worst of his calaniilly, and if God orders it 
so, he must not complain, because Infinite 
Wisdom cannot err, and the holy man will 
assuredly speak the truth* 

The practice so long prevailing jn Europe^ 
of lisitlog the cunning man, to have thf hidden 
mysteries of fate solved, occurred to my recol¬ 
lection when 1 first heard of this custom in 
India. 

** Will my sou return from his travels during 
my lifetime?”—was the inquiry of a truly 
religious man, whom 1 knew very intimately, 
to one of the professed Snofie class, on his 
emerging from his hut. The reply was as 
follows:—** Go home I— be happy ;—comfort 
your heart;—he is coming!” By a singular 
coincidence it happened, that the following 
day's daak produced a letter, announcing to him 
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that his sou was ou his way returning to his 
home and his father, who had for some years 
despaired of ever again seeing his son in this 
life. 

it is needless ^o say, that the veneration 
shown to this Soofie was much increased by 
the singular coincidence, because the person 
who consulted him was a man of remarkable 
probity, and not given to indulge in idle con¬ 
versations wth the worldly-minded of that city. 

There are many men in this coiintr)', I 
am told, who make Soofieism their profes¬ 
sion, but who are in reality hypocrites to 
the world, and their Maker: actuated some¬ 
times by the love of applause from the multi¬ 
tude, but oftener, 1 am assured, by mercenary 
motives. A Soofie enjoying public favour may, 
if he choose, command any man’s wealth 
gives credit to his supposed power. All men 
pay a marked deference to his holy character, 
and few would have the temerity to withhold 
tlie desired sum, however inconvenient to be¬ 
stow, should the demand be made bv one 
profe.ssing to be a Soofie. 
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The real Sootie is, however, a very difterent 
character, and an object of desei^ed venera- 
lion, if only for the virtue of perfect content 
with which his humble min^is endued: respect 
cannot be withheld by Uie^reHccting part of 
the world, when contemplating a fellow-crea¬ 
ture (even of a different faith) whose life is 
pass^ in sincere devotion to God, and strictly 
conforming to the faith he has embraced. My 
Native friends inform me,—and man^' reprobate 
the notion,—that the Soofies believe they resolve 
into the Divine essence when their souls are 
purified from the animal propensities of this 
life by severe priNUtions, fer\ent and continual 
prayer, watchings, resisting temptations, and 
profound meditation in solitude. When they 
have acquired the perfection they aim at, 
and are really and truly the perfect Soofie, 
they rarely quit the hut they have first se- 
Mected for their retirement, and into which 
no one ever attempts to intrude, without the 
Soofie commands it. He enjoys the universal 
respcjct and veneration of all classes of people; 
he has no worldly rewards to bestow, yet there 
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are sen-aiits always ready to do him any kind¬ 
ness, amongst the number of his admirers who 
flock to catch but a glim]>se of the holy man, 
and fancy themselv^ better when but the light 
of his countenancj^ has beamed upon them. 
Proudly pre-eminent, in his own eyes, is the 
one amongst the multitude who may lie so far 
honoured as to be allowed to place a platter of 
food before the Soofie, when the imperative 
demands of Nature prevail over his self-inflicted 
abstinence. 

Some Soolies shut themselves in their hut 
tor a few days, and others for weeks together, 
without seeing or being seen by a human being. 
Their general clothing is simply a wrapper of 
calico, and their only furniture a coarse mat. 
They are said to be alike insensible to heat or 
cold, so entirely are their hearts w’eaned from 
the indulgence of earthly comforts. ^ 

I must explain, however, that there are two 
classes of the professedly devout Soofles, nz. 
the Saalik, and the Majoob. The true Saalik 
Soofies are those who give up the world and 
its allurements, abstain from all sensual enjoy- 
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ments, rarely associate with their fellow-men, 
devote themselves entirely to their Creator, 
and are insensible to any other enjojTnents 
but such as they derive front their devotional 
exercises. 

The Majoob Soofies liave no established home 
nor earthly possessions; they drink wine and 
spirits freely, when they can obtain them. 
Many |>eople suppose this class have lost the 
possession of their reason, and make excuse for 
their departure from the law on that score. 
Both classes are nevertheless in great respect, 
because tlie latter are not deemed guilty of 
breaking the law, since they are supposed to 
be insensible of their actions whilst indulging 
in the forbidden juice of the grape. 

Haafiz, the celebrated poet of Persia, it is 
related, was a Soofie of the Majoob class, he 
lived without a thought of pro>iding for future 
exigencies, accepted the offerings of food from 
his neighbour, drank wine freely when offered 
to him, and slept under any shed or hovel he 
met with, as contented as if he was in the 
palace of a king. 
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Saadic^ the Persian poet, during die 

latter years of his life, a Saalik Soofie of the 
most perfect kind. Many of the inspirations 
of his pen, howevjer, were written in that part 
of his life which was de\"oted to the world and 
its enjoyments; yet most of these indicate 
purity of thought in a remarkable degree* 
Saadie's life was subject to the most extra¬ 
ordinary \icissitudes; he possessed an inde¬ 
pendent mind, scorning every allurement of 
wealth which might tend to shackle his prin¬ 
ciples. lie is said to have repeatedly rejected 
otters of patronage and pecuniary assistance 
from many noblemen, whilst he still loved the 
world s enticements, declaring he never could 
submit to coiihne himself to attendance on an 
earthly master for any lengthened period. Ilis 
wit, pleasing deportment, and pohte manners, 
togetlier with the amiable qualities of his heart, 
rendered him a general favourite, and they 
who could boast most intimacy with Saadie 
were the most honoured by the world; for, 
though but the poor Saadie, he shed a lustre 
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over the ^semblles of tlie great and noble 
in birth or station^ by his brilliant mlnd^ 

The Goolistaim” of Saadie has been so often 
eulogized^ as to render it unnecessary for me 
to add a single word in commendation of its 
style and morality; bat 1 will here take 
leave to insert an anecdote translated for me 
by my husband, in allusion to the incident 
which prompted Saadie to write that work, 
under the title of Goohstaun" (Garden of 
Roses), 1 ^vill also here remark, tliat in the 
principal cities of Persia, the Mnssulmauns of 
that age were not equally rigid in their ob¬ 
servance of the law interdicting the use of 
fermented liquors, as are those of the present 
day in Hindoostaun. Many young men among 
the higher orders indulged freely in the " life- 
inspiring draught,” as they w'ere wont to call 
the juice of the grape. 

■* Shiraaz was the abode and the presump¬ 
tive birth-place of Saadle. In his early years 
he w'as led by a love of society to depart Irom 
the rigid customs of his forefathers, and with 
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the wild youth of his 'Acquaintance to indulge 
freely in nightly potations of the forbidden 
juice of the grajje. He had loft| delighted 
his friends and favourites by sharing in their 
nocturna^ revelSj and adding by his wit and 
pleasantry to the mirthful moments as th<yr flew 
by unheeded. 

At a jKirticular season of the year, a con¬ 
vivial party were accustomed to assemble in a 
garden of roses, from ^idnight to the rising 
sun, to indulge In the luxury of vvine during 
tli^t refreshing season; as to receive the first 
scent from the ^opening roses as they expand 
with the dawn of the morning, conaiituted a 
delight, proverbially iutoxicating, amongst the 
sons of Persia. Saadie composed m any airs for 
the occasion, and gifted by Nature with a voice 
equalled only by his wit, he sang them with 
a melody so sweet as to render him almost the 
idol of his companions. 

“ At one of these seasons of enjoyment, die 
festival was prepared by his circle of friends as 
usual, but Saadie delaj^ed his visit. The whole 
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party were Ipsl in surprise and reg^t at an 
absence as unexpected as deplored. Some time 
was passed In fruitless conjecture on the cause 
of his delay/ and at last it was agreed that 
a deputation from his well-beloved associates 

o 

should go in quest of their favourite. They ac- 
cordingly went, and knocked at the door of his 
room, which they found was securely fastened 
within. The poet inquired * Who is it that dis¬ 
turbs my repose, at this hour, when all’ good 
subjects of the King should be at rest ?’ — ‘Why, 
Saadie, Saadie!’ they replied, * it is your friends 
and associates, your favourites! — have you for¬ 
gotten our enjoyments, and this season of bliss? 
Come, come, oj^en the door, Saadie! away 
with us! our revels aw’ait your presence. No¬ 
thing give^enjoyment to our party until you 
add your smiles to our mirth.* 

/‘‘Let me alone,’ replied Saadie; ‘enjoy 
your pastime, if such it be to ye; but for me, I 
am 'heartily ashamed of my- late wanton pur¬ 
suits. i have resolved on mending my ways, 
whilst yet I have time ; and be ye also wise, my 
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friends ; follow Saadie’s example. Go home to 

your beds, and forsake the sinful habits of the 
world!’ 

* hy Saadie, what aileth thee! art thou 
mad?—or has Uie study of philosophy drawn 
thee from thy former self, whilst yet thine 
hairs are jet with youth ? These reflections of 
thine will suit us all far better when time hath 
frasted our beards. Come, come, Saadie. away 
with us! let not the precious moments escape 
in this unprofitable converse. You must come, 
Saadie; our hearts will break without you!’ ^ 

* nay, responded Saadie, * my con- ^ 

science smites me that I have erre<l too lou^. 

It suits not my present temper to join in your 
mirth.’ — ‘ Open the door to us at any rate ’ 
sounded from the many voices without; ‘ speak 
to di$ face to face, our dear and well-beloved 
friend! let us have admission, and we will 
argue tlie subject coolly.’—Saadie’s good-nature 
could not resist the appeal, the door wastun- 
barred, and the young men entered in a body. 

“ ‘ We have ail wickedly broken the law of 
the faithful,’.said Saadie to his gtiests; and he 
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tried to reason with his unreasonable favourites, 
who, on their part, used raillery, bantering, 
argument, and every power of speech, to turn 
Saadie from his steady purpose of now fulfilling 
the law he had wilfully rtolated. Tliey effected 
nothing in moving him from his purpose, until 
one of tlie young men, to whom Saadie was 
much attached, spoke tenderly to him of the 
affection both himself and friends entertained 
for him, adding, ‘ It is written in our law, that 
if a Mussulmaun be guilty of any sin, however 
great, (and all kinds of sin are therein enume¬ 
rated), and he afterw ards sincerely repents before * 
God, with fasting and prayer, his sins shall be 
forgiven. Now you, Saadie, who are deeply 
versed in the way of wisdom, and better ac¬ 
quainted with the words of the Khoraun than 
any other man on earth, tell me, is there in that 
holy book a promise made of forgiveness for 
that man who breaks the hearts of his fellow 
creatures? With us there are many hearts 
so devotedly attached to you, that must as¬ 
suredly burst the bonds of life by vour com¬ 
plete and sudden desertion of them, so that 
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not one sin but many shall be hurled by tlieir 
deatlis on your conscience, to be atoned for 
how you may/ 

“ Saadie loved them all too dearly to resist 
their persevering proofs of aHection, and he 
suffered himself, after a little more argument, 
to be led forth to the scene of their revels, 
where, however, he argued strongly on the 
impropriety of their habits and refused to be 
tempted by the alluring w'ine. He then pro¬ 
mised to prepare for them a never-fading gar¬ 
den of roses which should last with the world; 
every deaf of which, if plucked with attention, 
should create a greater and more lasting bliss 
about their hearts than the best wne of Shi- 
raaz, or the most refined aromatic had hitherto 
conveyed to their sensual appetites.” 

After the evening in question, Saadie ab¬ 
stained from all participation in the revels of 
his friends, and devoted his hours to retirement 
that he might accomplish the “ Goolistau^he 
had pledged himself to cultivate for tlieir more 
substantial benefit and perpetual enjoy'jnent. 
The simplicity, elegance, purity of style, and 
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moral precepts conveyed in this work, prove 
the author to have been worthy the respect 
with which his name has been reverenced 
through all ages, and to this day, by the vir¬ 
tuously disposed his work is read with unabated 
interest. 

Saadie did not remain very' long at Shiraaz 
after his conversion, nor did he settle any 
where for any long period. The Persian 
writers assert that he disliked the importu¬ 
nities of the world, which, sensible of his 
merits as a poet and companion, constantly 
urged him to associate w'ith them. He* there¬ 
fore, lived a wandering^ life for many years, 
carefully concealing his name, which had then 
become so celebrated by his writings, that 
even beyond the boundaries of Persia his fame 
was known. 

As his manner of life was simple, his wants 
were few; he depended solely on the care of 
Divihe Pro\ndence for his daily meal, avoiding 
every thuig like laying by from to-day s produce 
for the morrow s sustenance. He considered 
that provision alone acceptable, which the 
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bounty of Divine Providence daily provided for 
his need, by disposing^ the hearts of others to 
tender a suitable supply» In fact, he is said to 
have been oC opinion that the store laid up by 
men for future exigencies lessened the delightful 
feeling of dependance on the bounty of God, 
who faileth not, day by day, to pnnide for the 
birds and beasts of the forest with equal care 
as for the prince on his throne ^ he would say, 
" I shall be tempted to forget from whom my 
bread is received. If 1 have coins in my purse 
to purchase from the vender. Sweet is the 
daily bread granted to my prayers and de¬ 
pendance on the sole giver of all good T 
To illustrate the necessity of perfect content, 
he relates, in his writings, the following in¬ 
teresting anecdote:— 

1 was once travelling on foot, where the 
roads were rugged, my shoes worn out, and 
my feet by the stones. 1 was desirous 
of pursuing my journey quickly, and secretly 
mourned that my feet pained .me, and that 
my shoes w'ere now' rendered useless; •soften 
wishing, as 1 stepped with caution, that 1 pos- 
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sosscd the means of replenishing these articles 
so useful to a traveller. 

“ With tliese feelings of dissatisfaction, I ap¬ 
proached the spot where a |)oor beggar was 
seated, who, by some calamity, had been de¬ 
prived of both his feet. I \iewed this sad 
object with much commiseration, for he was 
dependant on the kindness of his fellow-beggars 
to convey him daily to that public spot, where 
the passing traveller, seeing his miserj', might 
be induced to bestow upon him a few coins to 
provide for his subsistence. ‘ Alas! alas! * 
said I, ‘how have I suftered my mind to be 
disturbed because my^feet pained me, and 
were shoeless. Ungrateful being that I am! 
rather ought I to rejoice with an humble heart, 
that my gracious Benefactor hath g^ranted me 
the blessing of feet, and sound hcaltli. Never 
let me again murmur or repine for the absence 
of a luxury, whilst my real wan^ are amply 
sujpfplied.* ’* 

One of my objects in detailing the anecdotes of 

Saadie in this place, is to give a more correct 

idea of the Soofie character of that particular 

* > 2 
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class called Saalik, to which he ultimately 
belonged. 

The next translation from the life of Saadie 
will show how beautifully his well-tempered 
spirit soared above those difficulties which the 
contmon miod would have sunk under. His 
fame, his superior manners, were of that rare 
kind, that distance from his birth-place could 
be no obstacle to his making fiicnds, if he chose 
to disclose his name in any city of Asia. 

1 have no dates to guide me in placing the 
several anecdotes in their proper order; tins, 
how'ever, will be excused, as 1 do not pretend 
to give his history. ^ 

On one occasion, Saadie was journeying 
on foot, and being overtaken by the Arabs, 
(wbo, or a party of, it may be presumed, were 
at ^var with Persia), he was taken prisoner, 
and conveyed by them, wuth many others, to 
Aleppo. T^e prisoners, as they arrived, wereaH 
devoted to the public w'orks (fortifying the ciH), 
and obliged to labour according to their ability. 

“ Saadie, unused to any branch of mechani¬ 
cal labour, could only be .employed in con- 
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veying mortar to the more scientific workmen. 
For many months he laboured in this way, 
degrading as the employment was, without a 
murmur, or a desire that his fate had been 
otherways ordained. Hundreds of men then 
living in Aleppo would have been proud of the 
honour and the good name they must have 
acquired from the world, by delivering the Poet 
from his thraldom, had they known he was 
amongst them, a slave to the Arabs ; for Saadie 
was revered as a saint by those who had either 
read his works, or heard of his name, extolled 
as it was for his virtues. But Saadie placed 
his trust in God aloile. and his confidence 
never for an instant forsook him; he kept his 
name concealed from all around him, laboured 
as commanded, and \v?ls contented. 

Many months of degrading servitude had 
passed by, when one day, it so happened that 
a rich Jew merchant, who had fiymerly lived 
at Shiraaz, and there had been honoured by the 
regard of the idolized Saadie, risited Aleppo, 
on his yiercantile concerns. Curiosity led him 
to survey the improvements going on in the 
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city ■ ftiid passing the spot were Saadie was 
then presenting his load of mortar to the mason, 
he thought he recognized tlie Poet, yet deemed 
it impossible that he should be engaged in so 
degrading an employment, who was the object 
of universal veneration in Persia* Still the like¬ 
ness to his former friend was so striking, that he 
felt no trifling degree of pleasure, whilst con¬ 
templating those features whose resemblance 
recalled the image of that holy man who was 
so dear to him, and brought back to his re¬ 
collection many delightful hours of friendly 
converse, which at Shiraaz had cheated time 
of its weight, and leftiiimpressions on his heart 
to profit by during life. 

* T will talk with this man,' thought the 
Je^; ' surely he must be related to my friend ; 
the face, the form, the graceful pauner, and 
even in that rude garb and occupation, he so 
strongly resembles my friend, that I cannot 
doubt he must be of the same kindred/ 

'' Drawing near to Saadie, the Jew accosted 
him with, ' Who are you, friend,—and whence 
do ypu come V Saadie s voice dispelled ever)” 
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doubt of the Jew, their eyes met, and in a few 
seconds they were clasped in each other’s warm 
embrace, the Jew lamenting, in terms of warm 
sympathy, tlie degradation of the immortalized 
|>oet, and sainted man; whilst he in turn 
checked his friend’s murmurings, by expres¬ 
sing his conviction that the wisdom of God 
knew best how to lead his confiding servants 
to himself, declaring his present occupation 
did not render him discontented. 

“ The Jew went without delay to tlie super- 
intendant of the public works, and inquired the 
sum he would be willing to receive in lieu of 
the labourer whom hqird^^ired to purchase, 
carefully avoiding the name of Saadie lest 
the ransom should be proportioned to the real 
\'alue of such a slave. The man agreed to 
take one hqpdred and ten pieces of silver (each 
in value half a dollar). The sum was promptly 
paid, and the Jew received an order to take 
away his purchase when and wherever he 
pleased. He lost no tune in possessing himself 
of his treasured friend, conveyed him to the 
city, where he clothed him in apparel l)etter 
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suited to his friend, and on the same day Saadie 
accompanied the benevolent Israelite to his 
countrj' residence, some miles distant from the 
city of Aleppo.’ 

“Arrived here, Saadie enjoyed uninterrupted 
peace of mind for a long season, his heart 
bounding with gratitude to God, who had, he 
felt assured, worked out his deliverance from 
slavery and its consequences; and as may be 
supposed from such a heart, Saadie was truly 
sensible of the benevolent Jew’s kin^pcss, w’ith 
whom he was constrained to remain a consi¬ 
derable time, for the Jew indeed loved him 
as a brother, and alwaj-s grieved at the bare 
probability that they might ever again be sepa¬ 
rated ; and desiring to secure his continuance 
wi^ him during their joint lives, he proposed 
that Saadie should accept his c>^y daughter 
in marriage with a handsuinc dowry. 

“ Saadie resisted his friend’s offer for some 
time, using arguments which, instead of altering 
his friend’s purpose, only strengthened the desire 
to secure this amiable man as the husband of 
his daughter. Saadie assured him he was 
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seusiblc of the oft’ence his friend might give to 
the opinions of his people, by the proposal of 
uniting his daughter to a man of another faith, 
and that their prejudices would bring innume¬ 
rable evils on his good name by such an alliance. 

‘ \o,’ said Saadie, ‘ I cannot consent to such a 
measure. 1 have already been a great trouble 
to yoM, if not a burden; let me depart, for 
1 cannot consent to draw down on the head 
of my friend the censures of his tribe, and, 
|)erhaps, i^after-time, disappointments. I have, 
indeed, no desire to marry; my heart and 
mind are othen^Ttys engaged.’ 

The friends often ^scussed the subject 
ere Saadie gave ^^'ay to the earnest solicitations 
of the Jew, to whose happiness the grateful 
heart of Saadie was about to be sacrificed 
when he re^ctantly consented to become tlie 
husband of the young Jewess. The marriage 
ceremony was performed according to the Jewish 
rites, when Saadie was overpowered with the 
caresses and munificence of his friend and 
father-in-law. 

** A very short season of domestic peace resultedn 
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to him from the alliance. The young lady had 
been spoiled by the over-indulgence of her 
doating parent, her errors of tem{)er and mind 
having never been corrected. Proud, vindictive, 
and arrogant, she played the j)art of tyrant 
to her meek and faultless husband. She strove 
to rouse his temper by taunts, revilings, and 
indignities that required more than mortal 
nature to withstand replying to, or bear with 
com)x>sure. 

“ Still Saadic went on suffering in silence; 
although the trials he had to endure under¬ 
mined his health, he never allowed her father 
to know the misery he had entailed on himself 
by this compliance with his well-meant Wishes; 
nor was the secret cause of his altered appear¬ 
ance susjHJCted by the kind-hearted Jew, until 
by^ common reix)rt his daughter’s base beha¬ 
viour was disclosed to the wretched father, who 
grieved for the misfortunes he had innocently 
prepared for the friend of his heart. 

Saadie, it is said, entreated the goo<^ Jew 
to allow of a divorce from the Jewess, which, 
^however, was not agreed to; and when his 
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sufferings had so increased that his tranquillity 
was destroyed, fearing the loss of reason would 
follow, he fled from Aleppo in disguise and re¬ 
traced his steps to Shiraax, where in solitude 
his peace of mind was again restored, for there 
he could converse with his merciful Creator 
and Protector uninterrupted by the strife of 
longues.” 
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LETTER XXIV. 

The SooBes continued.—EJoy BnuxJi.—Assembly of Sa&iit 
Soofits.—Singular exhibition of tJieir teal.—Mystery of 
SoDfeism.—^The term SooBe and Durweish explained*^ 
Anecdote of Shall Sheriff.—Shah Jeo and the Pattaan.— 
Dialogue on death between Shah Jee and his wife,—Ex¬ 
emplary' life of his grandson.—Anecdote Musaiilmauii 

lady.—Hcdections on modem Hindoos.^—Anecdotes of 
Shab ood DowloK and Meer Nizaaiu. 

My last Letter introduced the Soofies to 
your notice, the presscnt shall convey a fur¬ 
ther account of some of these remarkable cha¬ 
racters who have obtained so great celebrity 
among the Mussulmauns of India, as to form 
the subjects of daily conversation, f have heard 
some rigid Mussulmauns declare they discredit 
the mysteriotis knowledge a Soofie is said to 
possess, yet the same persons confess themselves 
staggered by the singular circumstances attend- 
ing the practice of Soofies living in their vicinity. 
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which they have either witnessed or heard 
related by men whose veracity they cannot 
doubt; amongst the number I may quote an 
intimate acquaintaiSe of ray husband's, a very 
venerable Syaad of Lucknow, who relates an 
anecdote of Saalik Soofies, which I will here 
introduce* 

“ Meer Eloy Bauxh, a Mnssulmaun of dis¬ 
tinguished piety, who has devoted a long life 
to the service of God, and in doing good to his 
fellow-raeiu tells me, that being curious to vvit- 
ness the effect of an assembly of Saalik Soofies, 
he went with a party of friends, ab equally 
disposed with himself to be amused by the 
eccentiTcities of the Soofies, whose practice 
they ridiculed as at least absurd,—-to speak in 
no harsher terras of their pretended supernatural 
gifts* 


“ This assembly consisted of more than a 
hundred persons, who by agreement met at a 
large hall in the city of Lucknow, for the pur¬ 
pose of ‘remembering the period of absence,' 
as they term the death of a highly revered 
Soofie of their particular class* The room being 
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large, and free admittance allowed to all persons 
choosing to attend the assembly, Meer Eioy 
Bauxli and his party entered, and seated them- 
selves in a convenient place for the more strict 
scrutiny of the passing scene. 

-The service for the occasion began with 
a solemn strain by the musical performers, 
when one of tJie inspired Soofies commenced 
singing in a voice of remarkable melody* The 
subject was a hymn of praise to the great 
Creator, most impressively conip<^d in the 
Persian language. Whilst the Soofie was sing- , 
ing, one of the elders in particular,—though all 
seemed sensibly affected by the strain,—rose 
from his seat, in what the Soofies tli^gelves 
call, * the condition changed,* which signifies, 
by what I could learn, a religious ecstacv. 
This person joined in the same melody which 
the other Soofie had begun, and at the same 
time accompanied the music by capering and 
sobbing in the \vildest manner imaginable. His 
example had the effect of exciting all the 
Soofies on whom his eyes were cast to rise also 
and join him in the hymn and dance. 
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^'The singularity of ibis scene seemed, to 
Meer Eloy Bauxli and his party, so ludicrous 
that they could not refrain from laugliing in an 
audible manner, which attracted the attention 
of the principal Soofie engaged in the dance, 
who cast his eyes upon the merry party, not, 
however, ap]>arently in anger. Strange as he 
confesses it to be,—and even now it seems more 
like a dream than a reality,—at the moment 


he met the eye of the Soofie, there ^vas an 
instant glow of pure happiness on his heart, 
a sensation of fervent love to God, which 
he had never before felt, In his most devout 
moments of prayer and praise ; his companions 
were ^milarly affected, their eyes filled with 
tears, their very souls seemed elevated from 
earth to heaven In the rapture of their songs of 
adoration, which burst forth from their lips in 
unison with the whole Soofie assemblage. 

** Before they^ad finished their song of 
praise, w'hich lasted a considerable time, the 
chief of the Soofie party sunk exhausted on 
the carpet, whilst the extraordinary display of 
devotion contiDued in full force on the whole 
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assembly, whether Soofiea or mere visitors, 
for many minutes after the principal devotee 
had fallen to the floor. Water [was then pro¬ 
cured, and animation gradually returned to the 
|xx)r exhausted devotee, but with considerable 
delay. Meer Eloy Bauxh says he waited until 
the Soofie was perfectly restored to sense, and 
saw him taken to his place of abode; he then 
returned to his own home to meditate on the 
events of a day he never can forget.” 

Soofeism, it appears, (by the accounts I 
have received,) is a mystery; the secret of 
which can only be imparted by the professor 
to such persons as have been prepared for its 
reception, by a course of religious instfuctiou. 
No one can be initiated into the mystery who 
has not first renounced all worldly vanities and 
ambitious projects—who is not sincerely re- 
{)entant of past oflences—^who has not acquired 
perfect humility of heart, and an entire resigna¬ 
tion to the Divine Will—a lively faith in God, 
and a firm determination to love and serve 
Him, from a conviction, ** That God alone is 
worthy to be sen’cd, loved, and worshipped 
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by His creatures.” Thus prepared, the person 
is to receive instruction from a Calipha, (head or 
leader of the Soofies), who directs the pupil in 
certain exercises of the heart, which constitute 
the secrets of their profession. What these 
exercises are, I am not competent to give an 
opinion, but judging by the way a real Soofie 
conducts himself, it may be presumed his 
practices are purely religious ; for I am assured 
that he is devoted to all good ways; that he 
carefully avoids worldly vanities, and ever}" 
species of temptation and alluring gratification 
of the senses; that he is incessant in prayer, 
and in fasting severe; free from all prejudice, as 
regards the belief or persuasion of other men, 
so long as they worship God alone; regarding 
all mankind as brothers, himself the humblest 
of the race; claiming no merit for the ascen¬ 
dancy he has acquired over earthly wishes, he 
gives glory alone to God, whom he Ipves and 
worships. 

All the Durweish are of the Mussulmaun 
persuasion. Many are devout Dun^'eish, w'ho 
are, nevertheless, unacquainted with the mys- 

TOl. II. ^ T 
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tery of Sooleism; and, to us€ their own 
words, (by which the Natives distingai&h 
them), “ Every real Soohe is undoubtedly a 
Dunveish, but all Durvveishes are not Soofies,” 
although their lives may be devoted much in 
the same holy way, both in the practice of 
religion and abstinence from worldly enjoy¬ 
ments ; and if the writers on these subjects 
may be believed, many wonderful cures have 
been effected by the prayers of the devout 
Dunveish, 

4 

.Tliere are some pretenders, I am told, who 
put themselves forth to the world in the cha¬ 
racter of a Durweish, who are not, in fact, 
entitled to the appellation*^ — hypocritical devo¬ 
tees, who wear the outward garb of humility* 
without a feeling of that inward virtue which 
is the characteristic principle of the true Dur- 
weish. The distinction beU'een the real and 
the pretended Diuweish, may be illustrated by 
the following anecdote which I have received 
from the mouth of Meer Hadjee Shaab; — 

“ In the last century,” he says, “ there lived 
at or near Delhi, a very pure-minded Durweish, 
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named Shah* Sherif ood deen Mali-mood, (he 
was know'n in his latter years by several of my 
aged acquaintance at Lucknow, and his son 
and grandson both lived, at different periods, 
in that city). This person forsook the world 
w'hilst in the prime of manhood, and devoted 
himself to prayer, fasting, and good deeds. He 
was esteemed the most humble-minded of 
human beings, and his devotion to his Maker 
sincere and ardent. His principal abode was 
Delhi, where his wife and children also resided, 
to whom he wals tenderly attached; yet, so 
tempered were his affections, that he never 
allowed any earthly endearments to interfere 
with his devotions, or to separate him from his 
love to his Creator. 

** It was announced by the Soofies and Dur- 
weish, that on a certain day a festival or 
assembly of holy men w'ould meet for the ser¬ 
vice of God, at the Jummah musjud (Friday 
mosque), situated in the city of Delhi. 

“ Shall Sherif ood deen w'as disposed to 
attend the meeting, which consi.sted of the 
heads or superiors of several classes of the 
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religious, wth their disciples and followers. At 
this meeting, as was expected, were assembled 
the Soofies, Dur\veisli, and religious mendi¬ 
cants of all ranks and conditions, from those 
clothed in gold-cloth and brocade, down to the 
almost naked Faakeer; and amongst the latter 
number may be classed the humble-minded ^ 

Shah Sherif ood deen. A small wrapper girt 
about his lo^s by a girdle of black wool 
spun into small ropes, and a similar article 
wound round his head, with a coarse white 
sheet over his shoulders fi^ bis summer ap¬ 
parel ; and a black blanket to shelter his naked 
limbs from the cold winter, formed his sole 
wardrobe* 

This holy man took his station in the most 
humble spot of tlie assembly, * sitting amongst 
the shoes" of the more esteemed or more 
aspiring personages* As there was nothing 
remarkable in his appearance, be remained 
unobserved, or unnoticed by t^e multitude pre¬ 
sent* Many of the assembly made great dis¬ 
play of their right to pre-eminence, by the cost¬ 
liness of their robes, the splendour of their 
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equipage, and the number of their scn'ants; 
striving to command respect, if possible, by 
their superior external habiliments. 

“ This meeting had been convened to cele¬ 
brate the death of one of their order, which 
had occurred some years prior. After prayers 
had been read, suited to the occasion, a poor 
man, whose very appearance might excite com¬ 
passion, addressed the heads of the devotees 
with folded hands, beseeching t&em, who were 
accounted so truly holy in their lives, to offer 
up a prayer for Ifhii who had so long suftigred 
severe affliction, by reason of his neck and face 
being drawn awry, from a paralytic attack, or 
some like calamity. The sufferer said, * I am 
a poor merchant, and have a, large family de¬ 
pendant altogether on my personal exertions 
for support; but, alas! this illness prevents 
me from attending to the business of life. 1 
am wasting both in body and in substance 
through this grievous affliction.* 

“ The sick man’s address was heard by the 
whole assenably in silence; many present, both 
Soofies and Durweish, were really pious men, 
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and were wiUmg to allow the person who 
seemed to be the head of this assembly, to 

V * 

iutercede in behalf oi' the safterer^ To him they 
all looked, exjjecting' he would commence a 
prayer in which they might join; but he, it is 
suspected, conscious of his ^:)^yn duplicity in 
assuming only the character of a Soofie with¬ 
out the virtues, was anxious to dismiss the 
supplicant, w ith a promise that prayer should 
certainly be made for him in private, adding, 

‘ This is not a proper season for your appli¬ 
cation; it is disrespectful to %isturb our meet¬ 
ing with your reijuests; we came not here to ^ 
listen to your importuuities, but on more im¬ 
portant business/ 

**' True, niyt Lord/ answered the afdieted 
man ; * I am sensible of all you say ; but* [ do 
assure you, private prayer has been tried for 
my relief by many indivaduals of your holy 
profession, and T have still to mourn my eala- 
mity. 1 thought when bo many holy persons 
w'ere assembled together, the united prayer- 
in accordance with our Prophet’s commands— 
offered up at this time, would certainly be 
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received at the throne of Mercy. I entreat 
then, at the hands of this venerable assembly, 
the aid 1 require.’ 

** The pretended Soofic looked haughtily on 
the sick man, and bade him retire to his home; 
he should have a prayer offered, he might de¬ 
pend, but it must be in prirate. The sufierer 
was still importunate, and urged every argu¬ 
ment he could command, to induce tlie ine.v- 
orable Soofie to allow the present assembly 
to offer a prayer on the spot for his recover)’; 
but nothing he’^ could urge availed with the 
proud Soofie, who at length grew angry even 
to tlie use of bitter words. 

“ Shah Sherif ood deen obser>’ed in silence 
the scene before him ; at leng^ he ventured (in 
the most respectful terms) to suggest to the 
heads of the assembly the propriety of vouch¬ 
safing the poor man’s request; and hinted tliat, 
the prayer ^f some one more pure of heart 
than the rest might effectually reach the throne 
of Mercy in behalf of the supplicant. 

“ * And pray.’ said the leader, rising haughtily, 
* w ho gave you leave to suggest or recommend 
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to your superiors in knowledge and virtue? Is 
not our determination sufficient, that you, in- 
significaut being J should presume to teach us 
wifiat we ought to do ?—you can know nothing 
of the Dur\vcish’s powerful prayers, nor the 
mystety- of a Soofic’s holy calling/ 

" * I am, indeed, a very ignorant and un¬ 
worthy creature/ replied Shah Sherif * and 
acknowledge my great presumption in daring 
to speak before so many of my superiors 
in knowledge and virtue; but w'e are told in 
Our hudecths (true speech} th^t the prayers of 
many hearts may prevail in a good cause, 
whilst singly offered the same prayer might 
fail/ The proud Soofie's anger seemed to in¬ 
crease as the Durweish spoke; he bade him 
keep silence, and reviled him with many bitter 
words, which the good Shah received with his 
usual humility and forbearance. At length, the 
Shah looked attentively at the Soofie, who had 
thus rebuked and insulted him, and said, *1 
will believe. Sir, you are the Sooffe you aspire 
to be thought among your fellow-men, if you 
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will immediately offer up your single prayer, 
by which the sudering man may be relieved; 
for we know such prayers have been answyd 
by the gracious Giver of all good/ 

* What do you know of the powerful prayer 
of the Soofie ? * replied the proud man, ^ I sus¬ 
pect you to be an impostor in your humble 
exterior/—' No,’ said the Shah, ‘ 1 am but a 
poor beggar, and a bumble, the very humblest 
servant of Gk>d/—‘ Von pretend to much 
humility/ retorted the Soofie, * suppose we see 
one of your miraculous works in answer to 
your prayer; it would please us to witness 
what you can do.' 

" Shah Sherif ood deen raised his eyes to 
Heaven, his heart went with his prayer, and 
in a dignified manner he stretched forth his 
hand towards the afflicted person. The man 
was instantly restored; then drawing his hand 
into a direql line wdth the proud Soofie, and 
pointing his finger to him, he said, ‘ \^liat more, 
friend, dost thou now require of me? The 
mail’s affliction is removed, but the power which 
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is delegated to me rests still on my finger; 
command me, to whom shall I present it; to 
yftu, or anj^ one of your people ? * 

The proud Soofie hung his head abashed 
and confounded, be had not power to answer* 
The Shah observed his confusion and said, 
* It is not well to pray for relief to one poor 
weak fellow-creature, and then to afflict an¬ 
other ■ to the mountain’s retreat, 1 will con¬ 
sign this malady* Then shaking his band as 
If to relieve himself from a heav'y weight, 
be ottered in a solemn tone, ' Go to the moun¬ 
tains !' and resumed tbat humble seat he had 
first chosen vvith a smile of composure beaming 
on bis countenance*” This miracle is actually 
believed by the Natives to be true. 

Shah Sherif ood deen, say the people who 
knew him, spent the pnnclpai part of each 
day and night in silent prayer and meditation; 
no one ever ventured to intrude within his 
small sanctuary% but hundreds of people would 
assemble outside the building, in frorit of which 
he occasionally sat for an hour, but scarcely 
ever conversed with any one of his mi tors. 
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During the time he was thus seated, he geue- 
mlly raised his eyes once or twice, and looked 
round on the faces of his audience* It was 
generally remarked, that no one could meet 
the eye of Shah Jec—^the familiar appellation 
by w'hich he was known—without an tnde* 
scribable sensation of reverential awe, which 
irresistibly compelled them to withdraw their 
eyes* Tlie talismanic power of Shah Jee s eyes 
had become proverbial throughout the city of 
Delhi* A certain Pattaan, however, of war¬ 
like appearance, a man remarkable for his 
braveiy'i declared amongst his associates that 
he w'ould certainly out-stare Shah Jee, if ever 
they met, ^vhich he w'as resolved should be 
the veiy^ first opportunity; he accordingly went 
with his companions at a time when tliis Dur- 
weish vvas expected to appear in public. 

The Pattaan was seated on the floor with 
many other ^people; ’when the Shah issued from 
his sanctuary, the people rose to make their 
salaams, which Shah Jee cither did not, or ivould 
not obsen'e, but seated himself according to his 
# custom on the mat which had been spread for 
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liim ; where, his eyes fixed on the ground, he 
seemed for some time to be wholly absorbed in 
silent meditation. At length, raising his head, 
he turned his face to the long line of spectators* 
saluting ^vith bis eyes each person in the row, 
until he came to the Pattaan, who, according to 
his vow, kept his large eyes fixed on the Dur- 
weish. Shah Jee went on with his survey, and 
a second time cast a glance along the ivhole 
line, not omitting the Pattaan as before, w'hose 
gaze, his companions observed, was as firmly 
settled on the Durweisb as at the first. A third 
time the eyes of the Shah went round the 
assembly and rested again on the Pattaan. 

Observing the immoveable eyes of their Pat¬ 
taan acquaintance, the visitors snuled at each 
other, and secretly gave him credit for a piety 
and pureness of heart which he was not before 
supposed to be blessed with ; ** How else,” said 
they, “ would he have been able to withstand 
the penetrating glance of the revered Durweish.” 
Shah Jee rose from liis seat, and retired, thus 
giving to the company a signal for their depar¬ 
ture from the place. 
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The associates of the Pattaan congratulated 
him on his success^ and inquired by what stra¬ 
tagem he had so well succeeded m fulfilling 
his promise; but his eyes being still fixed in a 
wild stare, he replied not to his questioners. 
They rallied him, and tried by a mriety of 
means to dissolve his reverie ; but the Pattaan 
was insensible, all the boasted energies of his 
mind having forsaken him* His friends were 
now alarmed at his abstractedness, and with 
considerable difficulty' removed him from the 
place to his own home, where his family re¬ 
ceived him* for the first^ime, with grief, as he 
was their whole stay and support, and the kind 
head of a large family* 

The Pattaan continued staring in the same state 
throughout the night ^and following day, talking 
wildly and incoherently. “ The Pattaan is paid 
for bis presumption,’’ said some ; others recom¬ 
mended application to be made to the Durvveish, 
Shah Jee, who could alone remove the calamity. 
The wife and mother, with many female de¬ 
pendants, resolved on pleading his case with 
the benevolent Shah Jee ; but as access to him 
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would be difficult, they conceived the idea of 
making their petition tlirough the agency of the 
wife of the Dunveish, to whom they accord¬ 
ingly went in a body at night, and related 
their distress, and the manner in which they 
suppi>sed it to have originated, declaring, in 
conclusion, that as the excellent Durweish liad 
been pleased to cast this affliction on their 
guardian, they must become slaves to his family, 
since bread could no longer be provided by the 
labour of him who had hitherto been their sup¬ 
port. 

The wife of the Durweish comforted the 
women by kind words, desiring them to wait 
patiently until lier dear lord could be spoken 
with, as she never ventured to intrude on bis 
privacy at an improper moment, howev'er urgent 
the necessity. After a few hours’ delay, passed 
with impatient feeling by the group of petition¬ 
ing females, they were at length repaid by the 
voice of Shah Jee. His wife going to the door 
of his apartment, told him of the circumstance 
attending the Pattaan, and the distressed con¬ 
dition of the females of his family, who came 
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to supplicate his aid in restoring their relative 
to reason; adding, ** What commands will you 
be pleased to com'ey by me? W'bat^medy 
do you propose for the suffering Pattaan ? 

The Durw'eish answered, ** His impure heart, 
then, could not withstand the reflected light. 
Well, welH tell the poor women to be com¬ 
forted, and as they desire to have the Pattaan 
restored to his former state, they need only 
purchase some sw'eetmeats from the bazaar, 
which the man being induced to eat, he will 
speedily be restored to his wonted bodily and 
mental powers,** 

Upon hearing the commands of Shah Jce, 
the women speedily departed, ejaculating bless¬ 
ings on the Durweish, his wife* and family. On 
their return they purchased the sweetmeats and 
presented them to the Pattaan, who devoured 
them with eagerness, and immediately after¬ 
wards his former senses returned, to the no 
small joy of his family circle. They inquired 
of him, what had been the state of his feelings 
during the time he was in that insensible state 
from w hich he was now happily relieved ? He 
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repliedT that the first gaze of the Durweish 
had fixed his eyes so firmly that he could by 
no meansiclose or withdraw them from the ob¬ 
ject ; the second glance detached his thoughts 
from every earthly vanity or wish ; and tliat the 
third look from the same holy person, fixed him 
in unspeakable joys, transports pure and hea¬ 
venly, which continued until he had eaten the 
sweetmeats they had presented, with a kind 
intention, he had no doubt, but which, never¬ 
theless, must he ever regretted by him whilst 
life remained; for no earthly joy could he com¬ 
pared with that whicS^e had experienced in 
his trance. 

The Durweish Shah Sherif ood deen, was 
asked by some one why he had selected the 
bazaar sweetmeats as a remedy in the Pat- 
taan's case? He answered, Because I 
knew the man's heart was corrupt. The light 
which had been imparted to him could alone 
be removed by his partaking of the dirtiest thing 
mortals hold good for food, and surely there 
cannot be any thing more dirty than the bazaar 
sweetmeats, exposed as they are to the flics 
and dust of the city; and how^ filthily they 
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are manufactured requires not Iny aid in ex¬ 
posing/" 

This Du^^'eish is said,—and believed by the 
good Mussulmaiin people I have conversed 
with, — to have foreseen the hour when he 
should be summoned from this life into eternity; 
and tlirec weeks prior to the appointed time, he 
endeavoured to fortify the minds of his wife and 
tamily, to bear with resignation that separation 
he had been warned should take place. He 
assembled his afiectionate relatives on the occa¬ 
sion, and thus addressed them, My dear 
family* it is the will of^God that wc should 
]>art; on such a day (mentioning the time), ray 
soul will take dight from its earthly mansion* 
Be ye all comforted, and hereafter* if ye obey 
God"s holy law, ye shali meet me again in a 
blessed eternity/* 

As may be supposed, the females ivept bit¬ 
terly ; they were distressed* because the good 
Durweish liad ever been kind, indulgent, affed^ 
tionate, and tender in all the relative situations 
he held amongst them. He tried many soothing 
arguments to comfort and console them for some 
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hours, Tjut withouf ill the Jeast redacingf their 
griefs or moderating their be wailings: they 
could not, and would not be comforted. 

“ Well,” said the Durweish, “ since the sepa¬ 
ration I have predicted causes you all so much 
sorrow^t would be better, perhaps, that we part 
. not. i have thought of another method to 
avoid the pangs of separation; I will offer my 
prayers this night to the gracious Giver of ail 
good, that He may be pleased, to pennit ye all 
to bear me company hi death."' 

"Oh! stay your prayer!” said the wife of 
the Durweish; " this must not be; for if we all 
die at once, who will perform the funeral rites, 
and deposit our bodies in the earth?” The 
Durweish smiled at his wife"s objection, and 
answered, "This is of no consequence to us, 
dear wife: the body may be likened to a gar- 
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raent that is thrown off when old ; the soul 


liaving worn Its earthly covering for a season, 
at the appointed time shakes nff the perishable 
piece of corruption, to enter into a purer state of 
existence. It matters not if the body have a 
burial or not; the soul takes no cMPgnizance of 
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^ the clay it has quilted. Yet, if it be a matter 
of great coiisideratioa with you, be assured that 
many pious meii and Dorweish, whostf; respect 
w'e have enjoyed in life, will not fail to give 
decent interment to the remains of those they 
have loved and respected/' 

This for a moment baffled the wife in her 
arg\inient; but presently she persuasively urged 
that her daughters were all young, that they had 
as yet seen but little of this world, and tliere- 
forc it would be cruel to take them away so 
soon ; they must desire to see more of this life 
ere they entered on another state of existence* 
** Oh, my wafe/' said the Durweish, “ yon reason 
badly; this life hath no joys to be compared 
with those w hich the righteous man^s hopes lead 
him to expect in the world beyond the f^ve* 
I will aasiiredity make my promised prayer, if 
I find a semblance of remaining grief upon 
separating from me at tlie appointed time, for 
our remo\'al to perfect happiness/^ 

** i^'o, no I w^ cried by all the assembled 
family j “ do let us remain a little longer here, 
we are not in a hurry to quit this w^orfd*" 
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—** Well, well, be satisfied then,” responded the 
Durweish, ** if such is your desire; and here¬ 
after let me not hear a sigh or a murmur from 
one of you, for my appKjinted time is drawing 
to a close; if you will not accompany me, let 
me, at l&ast, depart in peace 
• The people who relate this (and \ have heard 
the anecdote from many) add, that the Dur- 
weish Shah Sherif ood deen Mah-moo<l died 
at the close of the third week, and on the day 
and hour he had predicted- 

A grandson of this Durweish 1 have been 
writing about is still living in India, remark¬ 
able for a very retentive memorj*' and propriety 
of life. 1 Jiave not met with this gentleman 
during my residence in India, but have often 
heard his name mentioned with respect by 
Meer Hadjee Shaah who kne^w him well. He 
says that this Syaad, when bat a boy, learned 
the whole Khoraun by heart in the short space 
of^forty days; he adds, that this person is 
exemplary in bis life, and in liis habits and 
manners humble; that he is truly a sen^ant of 
God; rejects the mptic tenets of Soofieism; 
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|)ossesses an enlightened miiRl, and is a Moollah 

or Doctor of the Massuhnann law. I hai’e 

heard many singular anecdotes of his life, 

proving his disregard for riches, honours, and 

the vain pursuits of the worldly-minded. If I 

m 

recollect right, he once was engaged in the 
confidential office of Moonshie to a highly 
talented gentleman at Fort William, from which 
employment he retired and took up ki& abode 
for some time at Lucknow; from whence, it 
was said, he went to Ilydrabaad, where, it is 
probable, he may still be found in the exercise 
of a religious course of life. His name is re¬ 
spected by all the good men of his own j>er- 
suasion, ■with whom 1 have been most intimately 
acquaunted. 

Conceiving the subject may be interesting 
to my friends, 1 will not offer any apology for 
introducing to your notice a female character 
of great mcfit, whose death occurred during 
my residence in the ricinity of her abode. *! 
was induced to make memorandums of the cir¬ 
cumstances which brought the knowledge of 
her virtues more immediately before the pubile. 
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Maiilvee Meer^j'aad Mahumud succeeded ^ 
OQ the death of his tather, in 1822, to the 
exalted position anion^t Massulmauns of head 
ieader and expounder of the A'lahumudan law 
in the city of Lucknow; he is*a person of 
unassuming manners and extreme good sense, 
is an upright, honest-hearted, religious man, 
meriting and receiring the respect and good 
opinion of all his countrymen capable of ap¬ 
preciating the worthiness ot his general dej>ort^ 
rftent. He is esteemed the most learned 
person ot the present age amongst Asiatic 
scholars; and occupies his time in study and 
devotion, and in giving gratuitous instruction 
to youth, at stated hours, in those laws which 
he makes bis own nile of life. Neither is the 
’good Maulvee's fame conlined to the city in ^ 
which he sojourns, as may be gathered Irom 
the follow'ing anecdote, which exhibits the up¬ 
right principles of ibis wVthy^inan, at the 
same time that it discloses the character of a 
very amiable female, whose charity was as 
unbounded as her memory is revered in Fur- 
nikhabaad. 
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Tbe late Xuwaub of FiAiikliabaad was fii^t 
married to a lady of blrtb aad good fortufle, 
Viiloiettee by whom he was not blessed 

With a son; but he bad other wives^ one of 
w’liom bore him an heir, who at the present 
tune enjoys the rausnud of his father, 

** Villoiettee Begum was beautiful in person, 
aud possessed a heart of the most benevolent and 
rare kind; her svbole delight was centred in 
the exercises of those duties which her relimon 
incideated; she spent much of her time in 
prayer, in acquiring a knowledge of the Kho- 
rauu, In acts of kindness to her fellowcrea- 
tures, and in strict abstinence. 

"ft was her unvaried custom at meals be¬ 
fore she touched a morsel herself, to have 
tNvelve portions of food, selected from the 
choicest viands provided for her use, set apart 
for as many ]xx)r people; aud w hen they had 
been served,^he b^nnbly and sparingly partook 
of the meal before her, She was possessed ol' 
great w-ealth, yet never expended any portion 
of it in tbe extravagances of dress; indeed, so 
hunible w'as her appearance, that she might 
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ba\ e been mistaken for the meanest of her slaves 
or domestics* It was Iier usual custom* when- 
ever she purchased new clothinj^ for her own 
wear, to lay in a large store for the poor; 
and it is affirmed* by those who w'ere long 
intimate with the family, that a supplicant was 
iie?fer known to pass her door without relief. 
She even sought out, with the aid of a faiiJiful 
domestic} the modest |>oor who were restrained 
by their feelings from intruding their neces¬ 
sities; and her liberal donations w'ere distri¬ 
buted in so kind a manner* that even the pride 
of birth could never feel distressed when re¬ 
ceiving her charitable assistance. 

“ This lady was much attached to the duties 
of her religion* and delighted in accjairing in¬ 
struction from righteous persons of her own 
faitli. She showered favours on all the poor 
who were reported to live in the fear of God; 
indeed* such was the lihei4lity,^l>cnevo!ence, 
and unvaried charity of this g(x>d lady* that 
tlie news of her death was received bv him- 
dreds of people as their greatest earthly cala¬ 
mity* The example of this lady^s character 
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is the* more enhanced by reflecting on tlie re¬ 
tired way in which she was reared and lived* 
restrained by the customs of her i>eople within 
the high walls of a zccnalinah, without the ad¬ 
vantages of a liberal education or the immediate 
society of intelligent people. She seems, by 
ail account, to have been a most perfect paffem 
of human excellence. 

In forming her will (Villoiettee Begrim had 
been a widow several years before her death), 
she does not appear to have wished a single 
thing to be done towards per|)etuating her 
name,—as is usual with the greats in erecting 
loft)’' domes over the deposited clay of the 
Mussnlmaun,—but her immense wealth was 
cliiefly bequeathed in charitable gifts. The 
holy and the humble were equally remembered 
in its distribution. She had been acquainted 
wath the virtues of the good Mairfvee of Luck¬ 
now, to wbpm she left a handsome sum of 
money for his o^vn use, and many valuable 
articles to fit up the Emaum-baarah for the ser¬ 
vice of Mahurrum, wnth a desire that the same 
should be conveyed to him as soon after her 
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death as convenient. Her vakeel (agent) wrote 
to Meer Syaad Mahuniud very soon after the 
lady’s death, to apprize him of the l^equest 
Villoiettee Begum had willed to him, and at. 
the same time forv^arded the |)ortable articles 
to him at Lucknow. 

The Maulvee was much surprised, and 
fancied there must be some mistake in the per¬ 
son lor whom this legacy intended, as the 
lady herself was entirely uiinoMTi to him, and 
an inhabitant of a station so remote from his 
own residence as not likely ever to have lieard 
ol him. He, however, replied to the vakeel, 
and wTote also to a gentleman in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, desiring to have a strict inquiry 
instituted before he could venture to accept 
the riches of this lady s bounty, presuming tliat 

ii he was the person alluded to in her 
will, that tlie Begum must have intended him 
as her almoner to the poor of Lucknow. The 
good, upright Maulvee acted on tlie integrity of 
his heart and desired a strict scrutiny might be 
instituted into the will of the deceased, which 
was ^cordingly made, and he was assured 
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in reply, that Villoiettee Begum had been 
long acquainted with his worth, and in fier 
liberal bequest she had decidedly intended the 
money for his sole use and benefit, in testimony 
of her respect for his \irtuous character. The 
Maulvee again wrote and requested to be in¬ 
formed by those most intimate witli tire Be- 
giim*s way of life, whether she had left un¬ 
performed any of the duties incumbent on a 
member of the faithful, as regards zuckhaut, 
pilgrimage, the fast, &c. ? which not ha\ing 
accomplished, and having ample means, he felt 
himself bound, in the situation he held, to devote 
her legacy to the purpose of such duties by 
proxy (which tlieir law commands) in her 
name. He wns in reply assured that the good 
Begum had not omitted any part of her duty; 
she had regularly applied zuckhaut, duly p^- 
formed the fast, had paid the expenses for 
]Kx>r pilgrims to Mecca (her substitutes); and 
not until all the scruples of the just Maulvee 
liad been removed would he hear of, or accept 
the Begum’s legacy.” 

The anecdote I have now given will ^vc to 
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illustrate the character of some good |)eo|)le of 
Htndoostaun of the present day; indeed, the 
veneration and respect paid by all classes to 
those men who lead religious lives, is but little 


changed from the earlier pages of the iVIussul- 
maun history. I have just met with a Durweish 
anecdote, of former times, that may be worth 
transcribing, as 1 have received it from Meer 


Hadjee Shaah, whose aid I am so much in- 
debted to for subjects with which to amuse my 
friends. 


“ Shah ood Dowlah was a Durweish who 
flourished in the reign of King Shah Jahan at 
Delhi, but whose fame is known throughout 
India to th^ present day. This Durw'eish was 
^•markable for his activity of body. It is 
related, that he was often to be seen at 
prayer in Delhi, and in three hours after he 
had transported himself eighty miles off with¬ 
out any visible assistance but his own |)ersonal 
activity on foot. This extraordinary rapidity of 
movement rendered him an object of veneration; 
and the general belief was, that he was highly 
favou|pd of Heaven, and gifted with superua- 
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tural power; the life hcf led was purely reli¬ 
gious, with a total disregard of earthly riches. 

“ The King, Shall Jahan, \vas a very sensible 
person, and a great admirer of all that is counted 
good and excellent in his fellow-men; he was 
particularly friendly to such men as the Dur- 
weish, or others Avho devoted their lives to re¬ 
ligious exercises. He had often heard of Shah 
ood Dowlah, withc^ut ever meeting with him, 
and on hearing of some singular acts of this 
Dunveish, he was desirous of seeing him, and 
gave ortlers accordingly to his Minister, that 
messengers should be sent in search of the holy 
man, but as often as they appeared before the 
DuiAveish’s hut he w'as invisible; this statement 


even added to the King’s curiosity. On a cer-* 
tain day the King was seated on the story of 
his palace which overlooked the town and the 
outskirts beyond the walls, in conversation with 
his Minister and favourites, when the Durweish 
was espied at no great distance standing on 
the broad way; which, when the King knew, 
he desired messengers might be dispatched to 
convey the holy man to his presence. ‘c-Your 
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royal will shall be obeyed/ replied ibe Minis¬ 
ter- *biit your Majesty must be aware that 
the extent of the circuit from the palace to 
the outer gate is so great that long before a 
slave can get to that road, Shah ood Dowlah 
will be beyond the reach of our summons. 
^Vith all due submission to your Majesty's 
better judgment, would if not be more 
prudent to call him from hence, and [jer- 

suade him to ascend the wall in a basket 

suspended to a rope. The King agreed, and 
the Durw-eish was hailed. » Our King, the Pro¬ 
tector of the World, commands Shah oud Dow¬ 
lah s attendance The Durweish, lo<:»king up 
at the su mm oner, inquired, * Where Is the 
King ?—In this apartment,' he was answered, 

* How am I to get near him ? he Is too far 

off: an old man does not well to climb.'— 

* ^ ait a minute,' replied the serv'ant, * your 
conveyance shall be prepared/ 

In a few minutes the basket descended 
irom the upper story, by a strong rope, well 
secured against the probability of accident. 
The .^|Pur\veish, — who was covered with a 
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chudba, or sheet, to keep him from giddiness 
in the ascent,—seated himself firmly in the 
basket, and the servants drew him up in safety. 
He was immediately cx>nveyed to the King'^s 
apartment; who, contrary to precedent, rose at 
his entrance to receive this respected and 
much-desired guest* 

“ Pray be seated, my friend/ said the 
King, leading him to the most honoured part 
of the royal carpet* The Durweish obeyed 
without a moment’s hesitation, to the astonish¬ 
ment of the Vizier, nobles, courtiers, &c., who 
had never before seen a human being seated in 
the King’s presence, not even one of the most 
exalted of the nobles. ' I have long desired 
this happiness,' said the King to the Durweish, 
^ that I might converse with you/—* Your Ma¬ 
jesty is very gracious to the poor DnrMci^,’ 
was responded* M hear much of your great 
virtue and good life,' said the King, * from the 
world, my subjects/—* They do but flatter the 
poor Dtirwcish,’ was his reply ■ adding, ' none 
can tell what passes in my heart, when they 
view only my face. 1 am but a poor DuHleish/ 
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“ * I have many questions to ask you/ said the 
King, * which I hope to have resolved from your 
own mouth; but, first, I l)eg to be informed, 
what methods you have used in order to acquire 
that command over selfish feelings, whicli is 
displayed in your intercourse with the world ? 
and by what means you have become so en¬ 
lightened in the ways pleasing to God V 
** The Dunveish with a smile of pleasure, 
and in language calm as respectful, answered 
in the following words : — * Your Majesty, the 
Protector of the World, was desirous of be¬ 
coming personally known to the very meanest 
of your subjects, the |K)or Dui^veish; the 
opportunity arrived, and you condescended to 
let down a line of rope to assist your poor 
subject in the ascent to your presence. With 
eqnal condescension you have seated me by 
your side; and 1, the i>oor Durweish, feel 
a due sense of the honour conferred on me. 
Had I been anxious to gain admittance to the 
Protector of the World, many would have been 
the difficulties to surmount; your castle is well 
guardeil, your gates innumerable to be passed 
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ere this place could be reached, and who would 
have aided the poor Durw^eish’s wishes ? But 
your Majesty had the will, and the power to 
effect that will; whilst I, who had neither, 
might have exerted myself for ages without 
effect. Such then, O King! is the w’ay God 
draws those whom He wills unto Him. He 
sees into hidden recesses of the human 
heart, and knows every w'orkiug of mortal 
minds; He has no difficulty to surmount; for 
to whom in His mercy He grants evidence of 
His love. He draw's them to Himself in heart, in 
soul, in mind, with infinitely less effort than 
tliou hast exerted to draw my mortal body 
w'ithin thy pal'dce. It is God who in love 
and mercy throws the line to man; happy that 
soul who accepts the offered means, by w hich 
he may ascend!’ ” 

Meer Nizaam ood deen lived many years at 
Lucknow, where he was much esteemed by the 
religious men of the time; some who survived 
him have frequently entertained me with 
anecdotes of that respected Durweish. Out 
of the many 1 have heard detailed by them, 1 
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have selected for this place a few of the most 
interesting :— 

A certain King of Delhi (whose name has 
escaped my recollection) having heard of the 
remarkable piety of this DurweisJi, expressed a 
great desire to see him, and the message was 
conveyed by a confidential person. Instructed 
to say to the holy man, that his presence was 
solicited as a favour at Court, The person 
instructed watli the royal message, remarked 
to Meer Nizaani, wlien lie had agreed to 
accompany him, that his mean apparel w^as 
not suited to appear in the presence of ma¬ 
jesty, and offered to provide him w'ith a superior 
dress. 

The Durweish looked stoai^ly.in the face of 
the proposer, and addressed him, ** Friend I 
know you not, that clad in these very garments 
you deride, i make my daily prayers to Him 
w ho is the Creator and Lord of the w hole eartlv, 
and all that therein is? If 1 am not asliaraed 
to appear in the presence of my God thus 
habited, canst thou think I shall deem it need¬ 
ful to change my ganneuts for one who is. at 
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best but the creature of rny Creator ? Thickest 
thou I would pay more deference to my fellow- 
niau than I have done to my Gcxl? No, no; 
be assured the clothes T wear will not be 
chau^d for earthly visits.” 

This Durweish had a mind and heart so 
entirely devoted to his Creator, and was so 
tlxorouj^hly purified from earthly vanity, that 
his every wish was pnranted as soon as it had 
been formed in his heart, says one of his many 
admirers, Meer Eloy Bauxh; who, in proof that 
he was so gifted, relates the following anecdote 
which I give in his own words ■— 

One day 1 was conversing with the Diir- 
weish, Meer Nizaam, when he told me he 
could bring me his door, from my own home, 
at any hour or time he pleased. I was a little 
wavering in my belief of his power to do so, 
and offered some remarks that indicated my 
doubts, * Well,' .said he in reply, ‘ you shall 
be convincerl, my friend, ere long, 1 promise 
you,’ 

“ A few evenings after this conversation had 
been held, I was seated on my charpoy, in 
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meditation,—my usual praetioe after the evening 
namoaz^ — when a sudden Impulse seized my 
mind, that i must immediately go off to the 
Dumeish who lived at the opposite extremity 
of this large city (Lucknow)* I prepared to 
set out, and by the time I was ready, the rain 
burst forth in torrents from the over-charged 
clouds. Still the impulse was so strong that I 
cared not for tills impetliment even, which under 
ordinaiy^ cirenmstances would haio deterred 
me from venturing out on a dark evening of 
storm ; I wTapped myself up in my labaadah, 
took a stick and umbrella, and sallied forth in 
great haste. On reaching the outer gate of my 
premi.ses, the strong feeling that had impelled 
me to proceed, vanished from^my mind, and I 
was as strongly urged by an opposite impulse 
to retire again within my own habitation, where, 
it I reasoned at all, it was on the unusual 
changeableness of my fixed resolution, for I 
never thought about the subject of the Dur- 
weish's prediction at the time. 

" Some few days after this, I paid Meer 
Nizaam a visit, and after our nsnal embrace 
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and saJutations were over* he said to me, 

* Well, my Mend, are you convinced by this 
time, that 1 have the power to bring you 
to me whenever 1 wish, by the preparations 
you made for coming on the evening of 
such a day?' (mentioning tbe lime and hour 
accurately). 

* 1 remember well my desire to visit you, 
but why was I deterred from my purpose?' 1 
asked. The Durweisli replied, * Out of pure 
compassion lor the fatigue and pains it won id 
have given you, had yon come so far on such 
a night of rain and tempest. My pity for you 
altered my wishes, and thereby your pur¬ 
poses* I only wished you to be convinced, 
and perhaps yoii^are so now,' 

Meer Eloy Bauxh often speaks of this cir* 
cunvstance, and declares he has full confidence 
that the Durweish in question pos.scssed the 
power of influencing the minds of others, or 
attracting them by his wishes to appear be¬ 
fore him. 

“ This Durweish was once applied to by a 

# 

Mussulraaun, who went regularly for many 
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daj's 111 succession^ to watch a tavourable 
• moment for soliciting advice and assistance in 
his then uneasy state of mind. The -Mussul- 
maun's name was Hummoonr since designated 
Shah, a native of the Upper Provinces of Hin- 
doostaiin, in the Lahore district. Hummoon 
occasionally passing near the river, had fre* 
qnently observed, amongst the number of Ilin^ 
doo women, on their way to and from the place 
of bathing, one young female whose charms 
riveted bis attention, lie sometimes fancied 
that the girl smiled on him; but aware of tlie 
strong prejudices of her caste, which prohibits 
intercourse even, much less marriage, w'ith men 
of another i>ersuaslon, lie loved^^therefore vvitli- 
out hope ; yet he could not re^st, as the oppor¬ 
tunity offered, of again and again watching for 
a glance at the beautiful Hindoo whose person 
had won his entire affections. Not a won! had 
ever passed betw'een them, but he fancied she 
sometimes returned bis looks of love in her 
smiles. 

“ The ]iassion of Hummixm increased dailv'; 
he could with difficulty restrain himself within 
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the prescribed bounds; he longed to address 
her, and in 'I’ain puzzled his imagination for the # 
proper means to adopt, for he knew the edict 
of her caste had placed a barrier between them 
of an insurmountable nature. For months 
he endured all the torments of his perplexing 
state, and at last resolved on applying to the 
go<xl DuiAveish for advice and assistance, whose 
famed jmwers had been long the subject of 
admiration among the Mussulmaims. 

** tlummoon went daily to the threshold ot 
the Durweish, and seated himself among the 
many who, like him, had some favour to ask of 
the holy man, at the propitious moment when 
he chose to be visible and disposed to look 
round ujMjn his petitioping visitors. All waited 
for a look with the most intense anxiety (for a 
Durweish does not always notice his cour¬ 
tiers), and happy did he deem himself w’ho was - 
encouraged by the recognition of his eye, to 
oft’er his jKJtition by word of mouth. Many 
such applicants had been favoured by the 
iJurweish, yet Ilummoou visited daily witliout 
being noticed by the holy man. At lengtli. 
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however, a look of inquiry was given to the 
• almost despairing Ilummoon; thus encou¬ 
raged, he folded his hands, and bent them 
foi^ard in a supplicating attitude, told his 
distresses as briefly as the subject would per¬ 
mit, and concluded his tale of sorrow, by en¬ 
treating the Dunveish would instruct him in 
the exercise of some prayer by which he might 
be made happy w ith the object of his love. 

** The Dunveish listened attentively to flum- 
moon’s tale; and more, he pitied him, for he 
felt at all times a due portion of sympathy for 
the misery of his fellow’-creatures, and the sin¬ 
gularity of Hummoon’s case affected him. He 
told him he could teach the ^ay to become 
desening of having his wishes in this world 
granted to him, but more he could not answer 
for; but it w'ould take him a considerable time 
to practice the devotions necessary to his future 
peace, which were of the heart, not the mere 
repetition of a prayer by the lips. Ilummoon 
readily assured the Durweish, he was w illing 
to be guided by his advice and instruction; 
adding, that he w'ould patiently |)erseverc for 
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ajiy length of time neeessar^'j so that at last 
his object might be accomplished* 

Hiimmoon commenced under the tuition of 
the Durweish the practice of devotional exer¬ 
cises* He forsook (as was required of liini) 
all vain pursuits, worldly desires, or selfish 
gratifications; day and night was devoted to 
religious study and prayer, and such was the 
good effect of bis perseverance and progressive 
increase of faith, that at the end of some fc^v 
months he had entirely left off thinking of the 
first object of his adoration, his whole heart 
and soul being absorbed in contemplations of, 
and devotion to, bis Creator. At the end of a 
year, no trace or remembrance of his old pas¬ 
sion existed ; ?ie became a perfect Durweish, 
retlrerl to a solitary place, where under the 
shade of trees he would sit alone for days and 
nights in calm composure, abstracted from 
every other thought but that of liis God, to 
whom he was now entirely devoted*’" 

1 am told that this Dut^vcish, Hummoon Shall, 
is still living in the Lahore province, a pattern 
of all that is excellent in virtue and devotion* 
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LETTER XXV. » 

MusauJmaun Hevoict;*. — The CliiUubdhaanj. —Pcctiiiar 
mode of worahip. —Propitiatory offerings.-^Supposed 
to be invulntrablc to fire.—The Maadhaars or Duffeleea. 
—Character of tlic founder*—Pil^image to his tomb*— 
Females addicted on visiting tt.—-^Effects attributed to 
the Tiolaiion of the sanctuary by a foreigner*—Super¬ 
stition of the Natives.—Anecdote of Shiekh Suddoo and 
the Genii.—Tlic way of ibo world citemplified, a Khauuie 
(Hindooitnonio fable).—Moral fable.—The King wIm 
longed for fruit. ^ 

There are many classes of men amongst 
the Miissulmauns, who either abjure the world 
or seem to do so, indei>endent of those denor 
minated Diinveish j^siieh as the religious men¬ 
dicants, &e*, who have no earthly calling, and 
derive tlieir subsistence from the free-will 
offerings of their neighbours, or the boinm^^ of 
the rich, who from resj>ect fur their humble 
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calling, and a hope of benefit from their 
prayers, or rather from the veneration of Mus¬ 
sulman ns towards such of their faith as have 
renounced the world for the senice of God» 

The Chillubdhaars are a well-known class 

of wanderers; their founder was a Svaad, 

»* 

Ahmud Kaabeer, of whom many wonderful 
things are related sufficient to impress on the 
weak mind a belief in his supernatural ascen¬ 
dancy. His presumed powers are said to 
have been chiefly instrumental in curing the 
sick or in removing temix>ral afflictions; but 
his eflectnal prayers in behalf of people in 
difficulty, they say, surpassed those of any 
other of the .whole tribes of devotees tlmt 
have at any age existed. His admirers and 
followers speak of him as having been in¬ 
vulnerable to fire. In his life time he had 
forty disciples or pupils constantly with him; 
at his death these forty separated, each in the 
course of time at-cumiilating his forty pupils, 
after the yiattem of their founder, who also 
eventually became leaders, and so on, until at 
the present time, it is conjectured, there are few 
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places in Asia exempt from one or more detach¬ 
ments of these Chillubdhaar practical beggara 
who are much admired by the weak ; and al¬ 
though they profess the same tenets and rules 
of life with their founder, Syaad Ahmud Kaa- 
l>eer, yet, I believe, no one gives the Chilhib- 
dhaars of the present period credit for pos-sess- 
ing either the virtues or tlie power of that man 
who set them so many bright examples ; never¬ 
theless, they are applied to on emergencies 
by the ignorant and the credulous of the pre¬ 
sent day, courted by the weak, and tolerated 
by all. 

They all practice one plan whenever called, 
upon to remove the difficulties of any person 
’who places sufficient confidence in their abi¬ 
lity, On such occasions, a young heifer, 
tw^o years old, is supplied by the person having 
a request to make, after which a lire of char¬ 
coal IS made in an open space of ground, 
and the animal sacrificed according to Mus¬ 
sulman n form. The tender pieces of meat 
are selected, spitted, and roasted bver tlie 
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fire, of which when cooked, all present are 
requested to partake. Whilst the meat is 
roasting, the Chillubdhaars beat time with 
a small tambourine to a song or dirge ex¬ 
pressive of their love and respect to the 
memorj^ of the departed saint, their founder 
and patron, and a hjTun of praise to the 
Creator. 

The feast concluded, whilst the fire of char¬ 
coal retains a lively heat, these devotees com¬ 
mence dancing, still beating their tambourines 
and calling out with an audible voice, ** There 
is but one God! — Mahumud is the Prophet 
of God!” Then tliey .sing in praise of Ali, 
the descendants of the Prophet, and, lastly, of 
Syaad Ahmud Kaabeer their beloved saint. 
Each tlicn puts his naked foot in the fire: 
some even throw themselves ujx>n it,—their 
associates taking care to catch them before they 
are well down,—others jump into the fire and 
out again instantly; lastly, the whole a,ssembly 
trample and kick the remaining embers about, 
whilst a spark remains to be quenched by this 
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means. These efforts, it is pretended, are 
sufficient to remove the difficulties of the per¬ 
sons suppljnng tile heifer and the charcoal. 

These mendicants live on public favour and 
contribution; they wear clothes, are deemed 
harmless, never ask alms, but are always 
willing to accept them, and have no laws 
of celibacy, as is the case with some wander¬ 
ing beggars in India, who are naked except the 
wrapper; sometimes they settle, making fresh 
converts, but many wander from city to 
city, always tinding people disposed to admi¬ 
nister to their necessities. They are distin¬ 
guished from other sects, by each inftvidual 
^***T**'? R small tambourine, and wearing 
clothing of a deep buff colour. 

There are anotlier .set of wandering mendi¬ 
cants, who are called Madhaar beggars, or the 
Duft'elees, by reason of the small hand-drum 
they carry with them. These are the disciples 
of the sainted Maadhaar, whose tomb is visited 
annually by little short of a million of people, 
men, worifc'n. and children, at a place called 
.Muckunpore, about twenty koss from Caw npore. 
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Maadhaar wzs esteemed in his lifetime a 
most perfect Durweisli, and his admirers speak 
of the power he then possessed as still exist¬ 
ing ; in that his pare sj^irit at stated pericxls 
hovers near his last earthly remains, where 
tlie common people make a sort of pili^iimago to 
entreat his iaduence in their behalf* A mayb 
lah (fair) is the consequence of this annual 
pilgrimage, \vhich continues, i think, seven¬ 
teen days in succession, and brings together, 
from many miles distant, the men^^bf business, 
the w'eak-minded, and the faithful devotees of 
every class in the Upper Provinces. 

Frorn the respect paid to the memory of 
Maadhaar, and the exjrected influence of his 
spirit at the shrine, the ignorant people bring 
their sons to receive the saint’s blessing on their 
tender years. The man of business also pre¬ 
sents himself before it, desirous to insure a 
sliare of success at the fair, and ultimate proS“ 
perity at home. The devotee visits the shrine 
from a desire to increase in true wisdom by 
the reflected light of the Maadhaar Uurweish’s 
purer spirit. Women having made vows to 
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visit the shrine, come to fulfij it at this period, 
if their hopes be realized ia the birth of a son; 
and others to entreat his indue nee that their 
daughters may be suitably married ; in short, 
all who assemble at this mayllah have some 
prayer to offer, or acknowledgments to make, 
for they depend on the abundant power and 
influence of the saint's spirit to supply tlieir 
several wants or desires. 

At the shrine of this saint, a descendant, or 
as is suspected often in such cases, a pretended 
relative, takes his station to collect, with all the 
appearance of sanctity and humility, the nuzzas 
oftered at the shrine of Maadhaar. The amount 
so collected is enormous, if credit be given to 
tlie reports in circulation; for ail visitors are 
expected to present an oflbring, and most of the 
pilgrims do it for conscience sake* L knew a 
iVIussulmaun who went from curiosity to this 
mayllah ; he was accosted ratlier rudely as he 
was quitting the tomb, without leaving a nnzza; 
he told the guardian of the tomb he had pre¬ 
sented best nuzza he jxissessed, in a 
prayer for the soul of the departed ; (as eom- 
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manded every Mussulmaun sliould offer when 
drawing' near the tomb of one of his own faith). 

[ have conversed with a remarkabiy devout 
person^ on the numerous extraordinary stories 
related of Maadhaar'^s life, and the subsequent 
influence of his tomb. He told me that women 
can never, with safety to themselves, enter the 
mausoleum containing his ashes j they are im- 
mediately seized with violent pains as if their 
whole body was immcrse<l in flames of fire. I 
spoke rather doubtingly on this subject, ujx)n 
which he assured me that he had known in¬ 
stances of one or two women who had impru¬ 
dently defied the danger, and intruded vvitlun 
the mausoleum, when their agony was extreme, 
and their sufferings for a long time protracted, 
although they eventually recovered. 

Another still more remarkable circumstance 
has been related to me by the Natives, for the 
truth of which I cannot venture to vouch, 
although I have no reason to doubt the vera¬ 
city of the narrators, 

“ A party of foreigners, encamjH?^ near the 
fair, wished to see what \ysL% going on at 

FftL, Jl. 
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this far-famed mayllahni aiid for llie purpose of 
^tifjing tlieir curiosity, halted on a certain day 
in tile vicinity of tlie Durgah, when the place 
was much thronged by the various pilgrims to 
that shrine. The party dined in tlieir tent, 
but dmjik more wine than was consistent with 
propriety, and one was particularly overcome. 
W hen they sallied forth, at the close of the day, 
to visit this saint’s tomb, their approach was 
observed by the keepers, who observing how 
very unfit the strangers appeared to enter the 
sanctuary of other men’s devotions,-—the hal¬ 
lowed ground that was by them res]>ected,— 
the head-keeper very civilly advanced as they 
moved towards the entrance, requesting that 
« they would desist from entering in their appa¬ 
rent condition, contrary to the rules of the place 
and people. The convivial party then drew 
back, without contesting the point, excepting 
the one most disguised in liquor, who as¬ 
serted his right to enter wherever and w'hen- 
ever he thought good, nor would he be con^ 
trolled by^ny man in India. 

“The keepers spoke very mildly to the tipsy 
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foreigner, and would have persuaded him he 
was doing wrong, but be was not in a state to 
listen to any argument dissuading him troni his 
determined purpose; they warned him that a 
severe punishment must follow his daring, as he 
pushed past them and reeled into the mauso¬ 
leum, triumphing at his success* He bad ap¬ 
proached the tomb, when he was immediately 
seized \s'ith trembling* and sank senseless on 
the door; liis friends without, obser\'ing his 
situation, advanced and were assisted by the 
keepers in removing the apparently inanimate 
body to the open air; w'ater was procured, 
and after considerable delay, returning symp¬ 
toms of life w'ere discovered* When able to 
speak, he declared himself to be on the eve of 
death, and in a few short hours he breathed 
his last*” The unhappy man may have died 
of apoplexy. 

The ignorant part of the population of Hin- 
doostaun hold a superstitious belief in the 
occasional \isitations of the spirit of Sheikh 
Suddoo* It is very common to hear the vulgar 
people say if any one of their friends is afflicted 
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with melancholy, hypochondria, &c., “Ay, it 
is the spirit of Sheikh Suddoo has possessed 
him.” In such cases the spirit is to be dislodged 
from the afHicted person by sweetmeats, to be 
distributed among the poor; to which is added, 
if possible, the sacrifice of a black goat. I 
am not quite sure that the night blindness, with 
which the lower orders of Natives are frequently 
attacked, has not some superstitious allusion 
attached to it; but the only remedy 1 have ever 
heard prescribed for it is, that the patient should 
procure the liver of a young kid, which must 
be grilled over the fire, and eaten by the 
afflicted person. The story of this Sheikh 
Suddoo, which is often related iatlie zeenahnahs 
0 of the Mussulmauns, is as follov^:— 

“ Sheikh Suddoo was a very learned man, 
but a great hypocrite, who passed days and 
nights in the mosque, and was fed by the 
charitable, his neighbours, from such viands 
as they provided daily for the poor traveller, 
and those men who forsake the world. The 
Sheikh siJmetimes wandered into a forest 
seldom penetrated by the foot of man, where 
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on a ceilain day, he discovered a copper cup, 
curiously engraved with characters which he 
tried in vain with all his learning- to decipher. 
The Sheikh returned with the cup to the 
mosque, regretting that the characters were 
unknown to him; but as he had long desired 
to have a good-sized lamp, he iaucied from 
the peculiar shape of his prize, that it would 
answer the very purpose, and the same night 
Ike exultingly prepared his eharaagh (a light) 
in the engraved vessel, 

*‘The moment he had ignited one -wick, ho 
w'as surprised by the appearance of a figure, 
resembling a human being, standing before him, 

* Who art thou/ he demanded, ‘intruding at 
this hour on thd'^rivacy of a hermit V —* i come,' 
replied tlie figure, ^ on the summons from your 
lamp. That vessel, and whoever possesses it, 
has four attendants, one of whom you see before 
you, your slave* We are Genii, and can only 
l)e summoned by the lighting up of the vessel 
now before you \ the number of your slaves will 
be in due attendance, always guided by af 
many wicks as it may be your pleasure to 
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lig^ht up for our summons. Demand our at¬ 
tendance, at any hour you please, we are bound 
to obey/ 

“The Sheikh inquired if he or his companions 
possessed any power. * Power,* replied the 
Genii, * belongs to God alone, the Creator of all 
things visible and invisible } but by His per¬ 
mission we are enabled to perform, to a certain 
extent, any reasonable senice our master re¬ 
quires/ 

The Sheikh soon put their abilities to the 
test, and satisfied himself that these agents 
would aid and assist him in raising his character 
with the world (for he coveted their praise). 
^ They would,* he thought, " assuredly believe 
he was a pious Dxirweish, when he could 
convince then^ by a ready compliance ’witli 
their requests, which must seem to follow 
his prayers, and which he should be able to 
further now by the aid of the Genii/ 

“ The pretended holy man employed his 
attendant Genii fully; many of bis demands on 
'their services were difficult, and too often revolt¬ 
ing to them; yet whilst he retained the lamp in 
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his possession, they were bound to obey his 
commands. He once heard of a king's daugh^ 
ter, who ^^*as young and beautiful \ he therewith 
summoned the Genii, and required that they 
should convey the princess to him. They re¬ 
luctantly obeyed his command, and the princess 
was the Sheikh's unwilling companion in the 
mosque. On another occasion, he desired the 
Genii to bring ’without delay, to the ground in 
front of his present abiding place, a very curious 
mosque situated many leagues distant, the 
stones of which were so nicely cemented toge¬ 
ther, that no trace of the joining could be dis¬ 
covered. The Genii received this command 
with regret* but they were obliged to obey, and 
departed from the Sheikhs presence to execute 
his unworthy orders. 

It happened that the mosque which the 
Sheikh coveted was the retreat of a righteous 
man* who had separated from the world to 
serve his God, venerable in years and devout 
in his dudes. The Genii commenced their 
labour of removing the mosque; the good mafe 
who w'as at his devotions ’ivithin, fancied an 
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earthquake was shaking the building to its 
foundation, but as he tnisted in God for pre- 
sen^tion, he breatJied a fervent prayer as he 
remained prostrate before Him. 

“ The shaking of the mosque continued, and 
he was inspired by a sudden thought tiiat in¬ 
duced him to believe some supernatural agency 
was employed against the holy house; he 
therefore, called out, ‘ Who and what are ye, 
who thus sacrilegiously disturb the house of 
Godr The Genii appeared, and made known 
to what order of beings they belonged, whose 
senanLs they were, and the purpose of their 
mission, 

" - Begone this instant! ’ replied the pious 
man, with a tone of authority that deprived 
them of strength: * a moment's delay, and I 
w'ill pray that you be consumed by lire ! Know 
ye not that tliis is a mosque, holy, and erected 
wherein to do service to the great and only 
Giod? Would Sheikh Suddoo add to his 
enormities by forcing the house of God from 
its foundation ? Away, ye sen'ants of the 
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wicked Sheikh, or meet the fire that awaits 
you by a moment’s further delay !’ 

** The Genii fled in haste to their profane 
employer, whose rage was unbounded at their 
disobedience, as he termed their return >\ithout 
the mosque; he raved, stormed, and reviled his 
slaves in bitter sarcasms, when they, heartily 
tired of the Sheikh’s servitude, caught up the 
copper vessel, and, in his struggle to resist 
the Genii, he wtis thrown with violence on 
the ground, when his wicked soul was suddenly 
separated from his most impure body.” 

This story receives many alterations and ad¬ 
ditions, agreeable to the talent and the in¬ 
clination of tlie person relating it in Native 
society; but as there once vv^s a person on 
whose history it has been founded, they do not 
denominate it fabulous or khaunie. The fol¬ 
lowing, which 1 am about to copy from a 
translation of my husband’s, is really a mere 
fable; and, however trifling and childish it 
may appear, I feel bound to insert it, as one 
among those things which serves to illustrate 
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the character of the people I hare undertaken 
to describe ; merely adding, that ad these 
fables prove an unceasing entertainment in th^ 
zeonahnaJij with females who cannot them¬ 
selves read, either for amusement or instruc¬ 
tion :—' 

“ A certain man was travelling on horseback 
through an immense forest j and when he came 
to a particular spot* he observed fire consmning 
some bushes, in the centre of which >vas a 
monstrous large snake. The Snake was in 
danger of being destroyed by the fiames, so he 
called to tlie Traveller, in a voice of despair— 
‘ Oh 1 good Sahib, save me, or I perish !' 

The Traveller was a very tender-hearted 
creature, prone to pity the painful sufferings of 
every living creature, whether man or animal; 
and therefore began to devise some scheme 
for liberating the Snake from the devouring 
flames. Ilis horse’s com bag, which was 
made of leather, hung dangling by a rope 
from the crupper; this, he thought, would be 
the best thing he could offer to the distressed 
Snake. Accordingly, holding fast by the rope, 
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he threw the bag to^va^ds the and de¬ 

sired tlie Snake to hasten into it* who imrae- 
diately accepted the offered aid, and the Tra¬ 
veller drew him out of his perilous situation. 

“ No sooner was the Snake released from 
danger, than, ungrateful for the services be had 
received from the Traveller, he sprang towards 
him, with the purpose of wounding his de¬ 
liverer* This, however, he failed, of aceom- 
plishing, for the Tiuveller drew back in time 
to escape the attack j and demanded of his 
enemy his reasons for such base ingratitude, 
saying—‘ Have 1 not saved your life by my 
prompt assistance I What a worthless reptile 
art thou! Is this thy mode of rewarding bene^ 
fits ? ^ ’— * Oh !" said the Snake, * I am only 
imitating the way of the world; who ev'er 
thinks of returning good for good ? No, no! 
every benefit received by the creature of this 
world is rewarded to the donor bv an un- 
grateful return* I tell you, good Traveller, I 
am only following the example set me in the 
way of the world/ 

“ M shall not take your word for it/ said 
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the 1 rdveller in reply; * but if i can be con- 

t 

vinced that what you say is true, you shall 
be welcome to bite me/ — * Agreed,* said the 
Snake; and off they set together in search of 
adventures. 

“ Tlie tirst object they met was a large 
PepuUtree whose branches spread out an in¬ 
viting shelter to the weary traveller to repose 
under, without rent or tax. The l^epul-tree 
was asked, * \\ hether it was consistent with 
the way of the w-orld for the Snake to try 
to wound the man who had presented him 
from destruction/ 

“ The Pepul-tree replied, * To follow in 
the w'ay ol the world, I should say the Snake 
wus justified* A good return is never now- 
a-days tendered for a benefit received bv mere 
worldlings, as I can bear witness by mv owm 
sufferings* Listen to %y complaint: “ Here 
in this solitary jungle, w'here neither hut nor 
mansion is to be found, 1 spread forth my 
w^elUclothed branches,—a welcome shelter to 
the passing traveller from the burning heat of 
the noontide sun, or the deluge poured out from 
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the overcharged cloud;—under my cover, they 
cook their meal, and my falling leaves supply 
them with fuel, as also with a bed on which 
they may recline their wear>' limbs. Think 
you, they have thus profited by the good 
I have done them, that they are grateful for 
my sen ices ?—Oh, no! the ingrates despoil the 
sjTnmetry of my form, break oft’ my branches 
with violence, and trudge oft' triumphantly 
with the spoil which may sene them for fuel 
for cooking at their next stage. So you see 
the Snake is right; he has but followed the 
>\'ay of tlie world.’ 

“ The Snake exultingly led the wav in search 
of other proofs by which he should be justified. 
They fell in with a man who was by occupation 
a camel-driver. The Man being made ac¬ 
quainted with the |K>int^at issue, desired to be 
heard, as he could prove by his own tale that 
the Snake’s ingratitude was a true picture of the 
way of the world :—‘ I was the sole proprietor 
of a very fine strong camel, by whose labour I 
earned a handsome competence for each day’s 
provision of myself and family, in cortveying 
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good^and sometimes travellers from place to 
place, as my good fortune sened me. On a 
certain day, returning home through an intricate 
wood, I drew near to a jxwr blind man who was 
seated on the ground lamenting his h^d fate. 
Hearing ray camel’s feet advance, he re¬ 
doubled his cries of distress, calling loudly for 
help and assistance. His piteous cries won upon 
the tender feelings of my heart; so I drew 
near to inquire into his situation. He told 
me with tears and sobs, that he was travelling: 
on foot from his home to visit his relations at 
the next town ; that he had been attacked by ‘ 
robbers, his property taken from him by vio¬ 
lence, and that the boy, his guide, was forced 
from him by the banditti as a slave; and here, 
added the blind man, must I perish, for I can 
neither see my way home, nor search for food; 
in this lone place my friends will never think 
to seek me, and my body will be the feast 
for jackals ere the morning daums. 

“‘The poor mans story made so deep an 
impression on my mind, that I resolved on 
assisting him; accordingly my camel was 
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made to kneel dcxv^'n, 1 seated the bliu^man 
safely on my beast, and set oft' with him to the 
city he called his home. Arrived at the city 
gates, I lowered my camel, and oft'ered to 
assist the poor man in descending from his 
seat; but, to my astonishment, he commenced 
abusing me for my barefaced wickedness, col¬ 
lected a mob around us, by his cries for help 
from his persecutor, declared himself the 
master of tlie camel, and accused me of 
attempting to rob him now as 1 had done 
his brother before. 

“ ‘ So plausible was his speech—so apparently 
innocent and just his demands • that the 
whole collected |x>pulace believed I was actually 
attempting to defraud the blind man of his pro¬ 
perty, and treated me in consequence wth 
great severity. I demanded to be taken liefore 
the Kauzy of the city. Yes, yes, said the 
blind man, we will have you before the 
Kauzy; and away we went, accompanied 
by the crowd who had espoused the blind man’s 
cause against me. 

“‘The blind man preferred his claim, and 
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adverted his own cause \yith so many arg^u- 
ments of apparent justice, that I was not 
allowed a voice in the business} and in the 
end I was sentenced to be thrust out of the city 
as a thief and vagabond, with a threat of still 
greater punishment if I dai'ed to return* Here 
ends my sad tale; and you may judge for your¬ 
self, oh, Traveller! how truly the Snake has 
proved to you that he follows but the way of 
the world f' 

* * * * m 

** As they pursued their way in search of fur¬ 
ther conviction, they met a Fox, whose wisdom 
and sagacity was constiited on the important 
question. Having heard the whole history with 
becoming gravity, the Fox addressed the Travel¬ 
ler ^^ You can have no good reason to sup¬ 
pose, Mr. Traveller, that in your case there 
should lie any de^^ation from the general rule* 
I have often been obliged to sufter the Tidiest 
returns from friends whom [ have been active 
to oblige ; but 1 am rather curious to see the 
way you effected the release of the Snake Irom 
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the fire, for I vviH^pandidly confess mys^f so 
stupid as not clearly to understand the descrip¬ 
tion you have both attempted to ^ve. I shall 
jud^e the merits of die case better if I see it 
performed." 

“To this proposal the Snake and Traveller 
agreed: and when the corn bag was thrown 
towards the Snake, he crept into it as before. 
The Fox then called out to the Traveller * Draw 
quickly V he did so, and the Snake was caught 
by a noose in the cord which the Fox had 
contrived xmpcrceived, by which the Snake 
was secured fast round the middle. * Now/ 
said the Fox, * bruise your enemy, and thus 
relieve the world of base inhabitant V ” 

This fable is frequently enlarged and embel¬ 
lished by the reciter to a considerable extent, 
by introducing many different objects animate 
and inanimate, to elucidate the question before 
the Fox arrives, wdio is generally brought in 
to moral the fable. 

I trust to be excused for transcribing the 
following moral fable which was translated from 
the Persian by my husband for my amuse- 
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meui,^ bearing tlie title oh The King who 
longed for an unknown fruit f ™ 

“ A certain King was so great a tyrant> that 
bis senants and subjects dreaded each burst of 
anger, as it were the prelude to their own anni* 
hiJation* The exercise of his ^^ill was as abso- 
lute as his power ; he had only to command, 
and obedience followed,' however difhcult or 
inconvenient to the people who sen'^ed under 
him. 

This tjTant dreamed one night that he was 
eating fruit of an extraordinary flavour and 
quality. He had never in his whole life 
seen fruit of the kind^ neither had he heard 
such described by traj^llers; yet when he 
ruminated on the subject in the morning he was 
resolved to have fruiUof the same sort his dream 
presented, or his. people should suffer for his 
disappointment. 

"The King related his dream, and with it 
his commands to his Vizier, bis courtiere. and 
attendants, that fruit pf the same description 
should be brought before him within seven 
days; in default of which he vowed solemnly 
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that death should be the portion of his ^zier, 
his courtiers, and servants. They all knew the 
Kinjj meant to be obeyed, by the earnestness 
of his manner, and they trembled under the 
weight of his perplexing orders, each, there¬ 
fore, was speedily engaged in the all-important 
search. The whole empire was canv'assed, and 
ail the business of the Court was suspended 
to satisfy the whim of the jMonarcli, without 
avail; terror and dismay marked the coun¬ 
tenance of tlie whole city—-for certain death 
awaited these sen^ants of tlie Court—and there 
was but now one day left to their hopes. The 
city, tlie suburbs, the provinces, had been 
searched ; disappointr'.ent followed from every 
quarter, and the threatened party gave up tlieir 
hearts to despair. 

“ A certain Durweish knownng the conster¬ 
nation of the people, and feeling pity for their 
unmerited sufierings, sent for the Vizier pri¬ 
vately. ' 1 ajit not/ said the Durweish, ‘ by 
any means anxious to please the vanity^ and silly 
wishes of your master, the King, but I do hear 
with pltv the state of despair you and your 
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fellows arc reduced to, by the unsuccessful 
results of your search after the fruit, and the 
certain consequences which are to follow your 
failure." 

Then giving the Vizier a fragment of a 
broken pitcher, on T,vhicli was ciphered un¬ 
known characters, he told him to take it with 
him to a certain tomb, situated in tlie suburbs 
of the royal city, (directing him to the spot with 
great exactness), and casting the fragment on 
the tomb, to follow the directions he would 
there receive; he further desired him to he 
secret, to go alone, and at midnight* 

*'The now hope-inspired Vizier went as 
desired at midnight, and cast the fragment on 
the tomb, whicli instantly opened to him* He 
then descended a flight of stegs, from the foot 
of which, at a little distance, he first espied a 
light not larger than a taper, but ’which in¬ 
creased as he went on until the full splendour 
of noonday succeeded* Proceeding w ith con¬ 
fidence, revived hope cheered his heart, anti¬ 
cipating that by success so many lives besides 
his own would be presened through his 
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humble endeavours; and that life would be 
more tlian doubly dear* as the prospect of 
losing the gift had embittered the last few 
days so severely^ 

The V izier passed on courageously throvigh 
halls, corridors, and apartments of magnificent 
structure, decorated and furnished in the most 
perfect style of elegant neatness. Every thing 
he saw bore marks of splendour. The King s 
palace was then rcmemlrered in all its costliness, 
to be much inferior to the present scene as 
could be detected by the lapidary s correct eye, 
when comparing the diamond with the pebble, 

** He w'as perfectly entranced as he gazed on 
the emerald gate, throtifeh which he had to pass 
to enter a garden of luxuriant beanty, where 
every shrub, plant, dowerrand fruit teemed with 
richness. In the centre of a walk an old man 
was seated in a chair of burnished gold, clad 
in the costume of the country, who seemed to 
be engaged in breathing the sweet odours by 
which he w'as surrounded with a calm and tran¬ 
quil countenance of joy, * I know your busi¬ 
ness, said the possessor oi' this [laradise, to the 
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V^izler as he advanced towards him ; ' you are 
come to obtain fruit from this tree^ which bows 
its branches to the earth with the w’eight and 
number of its burden. Take one only; this 
is the fruit your master’s dream pictured to his 
fancy/ 

Full of joy at the prospect of release 
from the dreaded anger of his royal master, 
the Vizier hastily plucked the fruit, and re¬ 
treated by the ivay he came, without waiting 
to inquire what the old man meant by an 
exclamation he uttered at parting, which at 
the time seemed of lesser import than he 
al'terwards imagined ; but * Alas, the ^Yo^ld^' 
was recalled to his memory on his way back 
to the palace, and haunted his mind so 
strongly that he became restjess and uneasy^ 
even after the King had conferred honours 
and favours innumerable on him for his suc¬ 
cessful efforts in procuring that fruit which 
bad never before been seen by any creature 
on earth but by the King, and by him only 
ill a dream. 'Alas, the world!’ svas like a 
dark envcloi^ over every attempt to be cheer- 
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ful; !Ui Impenetrable cloud seemed to pervade 
the Vizier’s mind; he could think of nothing; 
but the parting words of the old man* and his 
own folly in not inquiring bis meaning. 

“ The Vizier at last went to the same Dnr- 
weish who had befriended him in his hour of 
need, related to him tlie obstacle to his enjoy¬ 
ment of the blessings and honours which had 
crowned his success, and hoped from this holy- 
miaded man to ascertain the meaning of that 
perplexing sentence* * Alas, the world!’ The 
Durw^eish could not, or w'oidd not explain the 
old man^s meaning; but willing to do the 
Vizier all possible service* he proposed giving 
him again tlie necessary passjiort to the inha¬ 
bitant of the garden. 

The fragment of a pitcher was again traced 
vvitli the mystic characters* and with this in 
Ills hand the Vizier at midnight sought the 
tomb, where he found as easy access as on the 
former occasion. Every thing he saw' seemed 
dovibly beautiful to bis imagination since his 
former visit. He entered by the emerald gate 
and found tlie old man enjoying the magniheent 
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and sense^devounng scene, with as much deJigbt 
as mortals are wont to show when content dlls 
the heart of man. 

1 know your second errand, iny friend.’ 
'^id the old man, -and am quite as willing to 
(jfalige jou as on your first visit. Know' then. 
Vizier, that whilst an inhabitant of earth, I 
foliow'cd the humble occupation of a village 
barber; by shaving and paring nails 1 earned 
my daily bread, and maintained my family. 
Sometimes I collected ten pice in n^y day of 
labour from house to iiouse, and if twelve 
crowned my efforts I was fortunate. 

Many years passed over my head in 
tliis way, when one day ( was lessi successful 
in my calling, and but half my usual eam^ 
ings was all \ had gained. On my way home 
1 Mras ruminating on the scantiness of the 
meal likely to be procured by five pice for 
my tamdy of seven people; the season was 
one of such great scarcity, that ten pice on 
other days had been of late barely sufficient to 
procure our daily food; and even with twelve 
we thought our wants had been but inade- 
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c[uateiy supplied, I went on grieving,—more 
for my family than myself, it is tme,—and 
could have cried at the thought of the small 
|)ortioii of bread and dhall I should see allotted 
to each individual dependant on me* 

‘ \ti my pi-ogress towards home^ whilst 
regretting my poverty» I saw an unfortunate 
beggar, whose earnest entreat)' seemed to make 
no impression on those who passed him by; 
for, in truth, when money is scarce and com 
dear, people’s hearts grow somewhat cold to 
the distresses of those who have no claim by 
kindred ties. Bui with me it was othe^^vays: 
my scantiness seemed to make me more tender 
to the sorrow's of mv felloss'-creatures* Poor 
soul, said I to myself, thou art starving, and 
no one gives ear to thy complaints; now if 
I take home this scanty produce of my day's 
'labour, it will not give a meal to all my house¬ 
hold; besides, they dined: with me tolerably 
well yesterday* shall not stane by one 

day's fasting; to-morrow Divine Providence 
niay send me in the way of more bearded 
men than 1 have met to-day* I am resolved 
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this pour mau shall have the beneht of a good 
meal for once, which he supplicates for in the 
name of God. 

‘ I then went to the beggar and threw 
the live pice into his upheld wrapper. There 
brother, said I, it is all I have; go, make your- 
self liappy in a go(^ meal, and remember me 
in your prayers. xAIay Heaven give you plenty 
in this world and bless your soul in the next! 
was his only respiJnse. That prayer was heard, 
for during my further sojourn on earth abun¬ 
dance crowned my board; and here, it is 
unnecessary to remark on the bounties by 
which you perceive I am surrounded. 

That I said Aias, the wor/^ was from 
the reflection that 1 did but one act of real 
charity whilst I remained in it, and see what an 
abundance rewards me here. Had I known 
how such things are rewarded hereafter, I* 
should have been more careful to have em-*^ 
braced the passing opportunities, while I walked 
with my fellow-man on earth. That I said. Ahw, 
the world! to you. was an intended admonition 
to mankind: to-convince them of the blessings 
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bestowed in this worl^ of bliss eternal, in 
reward for every proper use to which the bene¬ 
fits they received in their probationary state of 
existence may have been devoted. Go, friend! 
and profit by the example I present of hea¬ 
venly rewards! Persevere in a course of prac¬ 
tical charity in that wo^ you still inhabit; 
and secure, whilst you may, the blessed rew'ards 
of eternity! ’ *’ 
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LETtER XXVI. 

Supemiuon of ,b. J^ive,. —Fair annuallv kept by Hin¬ 
doos.—Supposed pracuce of witchcmft'by an old wo- 
man.—Assaulted by an infuriated populace.—Rescued 
by a Native gentleman.—He inquires their reasons for 
polluting her.—Is instrumental in appeasing their 
malignity.-Endeavours to remove their prejudice.^ 
Proneness of Asiatics to superstition. — Opinion c»f? 
.Mussulmaun on the influence of evil spiriu.-Account 
of a woman possessed by an evil spirit.^Dialogue with 
her during the paroxysms of her afilictioo.—Means used 
for her recovery.-Further allusions to the false 
nojjons of the Natives respecting supernatural agency. 


All the Native.s of Hindoostaun appear to rae 
to be, more or less, tinctured with superstitious 
notions, which, in many instances, are .so 
grafted in their nature as to resist ever)' attempt 
made to root out by ar^ments the folly of 
this great weakness. 
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I hope to be for^ven for introducing in this 
Letter a few anecdotes and occurrences, which 
may illustrate that faulty side of the character 
of a people who have not derived thase advan¬ 
tages which are calculated to displace supersti¬ 
tion from the mind of man; — in a word, they 
are strangers to that Holy volume which teaches 
better things. 

A fair had been held at Luoknow one after- 
* 7 

noon, not immediately within our view, but 
the holiday folks passed our house on the 
road to and from the scene of action. This 
lair or mayllah is visited by all ranks and 
classes of Natives; but it is strictly a Hindoo 
festi^'al annually kept up in remembrance 
of the celebrated Kornea, of Hindoo mytho- 
logic eelebrity, who according to their ^tra¬ 
dition, when but a ehild, on a certain day 
killed with his slender arm a great tyrant, the 
giant Khaunce. Had there ever existed a 
suspicion that the Hindoos sprang from any of 
the tribes of Israel, I should have imagined the 
event they eelebrate might have reference to 
the act of David, who with his single arm 
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destn)y^ Goliah of Gath. This, however, can 
hardly be supposed", although the similarity is 
remarkably striking. 

The figure of Khaunce is made up of bamboo 
and paper, representing a human being of 
gigantic stature, and bearing a most fierce 
countenance, with some certain appendages, as 
horns, tail, &c., to render the figure more dis¬ 
gusting. It is placed near the .bank of tlie 
river Goomtie, in.a cohspicuous situation, for 
the won$|^ and admiration of some, the terror 
of the weak, and the satisfaction of the be¬ 
lievers in the fabled stor\" of Kornea and his 
* 

supposed su|)ematural |X)wer. 

Kornea is represented by a little boy, dressed 
in costly apparel, who is conveyed in grand 
pn^ssion, seated on an elephant, and sur¬ 
rounded by attendants on horseback, wdth 
bands of music, and a multitude of followers, 
through tlie principal streets of the city to 
the chosen spot where Khaunce is placed to 
be attacked by the child. 

hen the farce is properly prepared for 
the attack, the child, I am told,—for I have 
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never seen the ceremony, — takes ai^p from 
his well-omaniented bow, and with a single 
arrow sends the monstrous giant into the river, 
whilst the shouts of the multitude declare the 
victory of Komea, and the destruction of the 
enemy to the repose of mankind. The figure, 
I should have remarked, is made up of parts 
merely placed on each other, so that the force 
of an arrow is sufficient to disW^ the lofty 
erection as readily as a pack of cards in a mimic 
castle may be level led by a breath. The mayl- 
lah concludes when the floating members of 
the figure have glided with the stream out of 
sight. 

A party of poor weak-minded mortals, pedes¬ 
trians, but by their dress respectable people, 
returning from this day’s mayllah when ^the 
evening was well advanced, suddenly halted 
near my house: my attention was soon aroused 
by violent screams, and exclamations of ** Seize 
her! seize her! she is eating my heart!” ac¬ 
companied by all those indications of fear 
and pain, that did not fail to excite ray 
sympathy; for I could not comprehend what 
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vvas the matter and imagined the poor man had 
been"wounded by the hand of an assassin. 

A crowd quickly asscnsbled, and a great 
bustle ensued; I was really alarmed, and the 
tumult of voices continuing for some minutes, 
we distinctly heard the loud cries of a coarse 
female voice who seemed to he in great ^nger 
of losing her life by the rough treatment of a 
lawless rabble ; this induced a Native gentle¬ 
man of our family to venture out, to ascertain if 
jwssible the cause of the excitement, and also to 
endeavour to assuage the angry feelings of the 
turbulent party. His appearance amongst the{^ 
produced the desired effect, they w'ere silenc^ 
by his command; and when tlie man whose 
alarming screams had first assailed us, was 
broj^ht before him, he found tliat he was a 
man of great resjjcctability amongst the shoji^ 
keepers of the city, with a child of four years 
old in his anns, or rather 1 should say the chihl^ 
was seated astride on his father’s hip, tli^^^, 
ann encircling the child’s body, as is the ge¬ 
neral manner of nursing amongst ail 'classes 
of the Natives. 
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On beingf questioned as to the causo of his 
raising^ the tumult, he declared that he was 
walkings quietly on the roadway with his party, 
when the old woman (who w'as in custodv) had 
touched him as he passed, when immediately 
his heart sickened, and he vvas sensible she had 
hewitctied him, for she was still devouring his 
heart and feasting on his \itals. “ 1 ^^nll cer¬ 
tainly kill herr^ he added, “if she does not 
restore me to myself and my child like¬ 
wise r‘—“When was your child attacked?”— 
“ About four days since,” answered the angry 
father. 

V 

“ Good man !" replied my friend ; “ you 
must be under the influence of delusion, since 
you told me just now, the woman is a stranger 
to you, and that you never saw her before; 
bow could she have bewitched your child then 
four days ago ? 1 am sure weakening fears or 

illness has taken jwssession of your better feel- 
■ ^gs; the poor creature looks not like one who 
possesses the power you ascribe to her.” 

Tlie old ’woman threw herself at the feet of 
my friend, and' implored his protection reite- 
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rating her gratitude to him as her preserver 
from the tury of an angr\'‘ populace, w'ho had 
already beaten her ’with slippers on her head, 
as a prelude to their future harsh intentions 
tow'ardfl her. She stretched out her hands to 
touch him and bless him, as is the custom with 
the lower orders of women to their superior of 
either sex, but the multitude insisted she 
should not be allowred to let her unhallowed 
hands fall on the good Mussulmaun gentleman; 
in a second was to be hc«.rd the invocations of 
Hindoos and Mussulmauns, on their several 
sources of supreme aid^^ to save the gentleman 
from her power, for all the mob felt persuaded 
the old woman w-as a witch- 

"Be assured you are mistaken, I, at least, 
have no fears that her touch can harm me 
responded my friend. "Exercise ’vour reason 
^is she not a human being like ourselves ? 
True she is old and ugly, but you are really 
wicked in accusing and ill-treating the poor 
wretch.’* They -were silenced for a few 
minutes, then declared she must be a witch, 
for her feet were crooked, she was desired 
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to exhibit them, and they were found to be 
perfectly good straight feet. 

My friend inquired of the old woman who 
she was; she answered, ** A poor mazoorie 
(corn-grinder), iny husband and iny sons are 
grass-cutters, our abode is in the serai (inn 
for travellers), we are poor, but honest people,” 
—“ You see. Sir,” said my friend to the ac¬ 
cusing person, “ your own weak fears have 
imposed upon your mind. Tliis woman cannot 
have done you any injury; let her depart 
quietly to her home without farther annoy¬ 
ance.” 

No r replied the accuser, ^^she must 
satisfy me she is not a witch, or worse than 
that, by allowing me to pluck a few hairs from 
her head.”—*'What benefit do you projmse to 
yourself by this measure Why I shall 
relieve myself from her pow'er over me, by pos¬ 
sessing hairs plucked from her head, on which 
my friends will exercise certain prayers, and 
thus the craft she has used to bewitch me will 
be dissolved, and \ shall be restored to myself 
again." 


4 ^ 
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Willing as iiiy friend was to get the poor 
woman released from the hands of the accusing 
party, and finding reason or argument of no 
avail ill tuitiing them from their purpose to 
detain her, tlie terms were acceded to on the 
one part, provided the woman herself was wil¬ 
ling to comply, to which, when she was asked, 
she replied, “ I am not the wretched creature 
my accuser imagines, and therefore can have 
no objection, on condition that I may be ai- 
lowed afterwards to return to my home in 
peace/' 

The poor old head was now in danger of 

•I 

being plucked of its white hairs by the sur^ 
rounding crowd, whose extravagant desire to 
possess the, to them, invaluable specific against 
witchcraft — for they still believed she ’was ac¬ 
tually a witch-—led them to overlook humanity 
and feeling; but the peacemaker's voice was 
again heard, commanding the crowd to desist, 
and they should all be giatified, when the scis¬ 
sors he had sent a seryant to fetch, might 
enable them to possess the prize without in¬ 
flicting pain on the poor persecuted woman. 
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Whilst this was in a^taiion, and before the 
scissors were used, several well-armed soldiers, 
attracted by the appearance of a riot, had made 
their way to the scene of conteotion, who recog¬ 
nizing the old woman as the mother and wife 
of their three grass-cutters, immediately took 
the poor old soul under their protection, and 
conveyed her safely from her Jormetitors* My 
friend was very well satisfied to resign his 
charge to their guardianship, and not a little 
pleased that he had been instrumental in pre^ 
sending a fellow-creature from the lawless 
hands of the foolishly superstitiious of his coun¬ 
trymen. 

It is lamentable to witness how powerful an 
ascendancy superstition sw'ays over the minds 
of Asiatics generally. The very wisest, mast 
learned, most religious, even, are more or less 
tinctured with this w^eakness ; and, 1 may add, 
that L have hardly met with one person entirely 
free from the opinion that witchcraft and enl 
agency are in the hands of some, and often per¬ 
mitted t!> be excrci.sed on their neighbours. The 
truly religious people declare to me, that they 
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Quiy are preseni'ed from such calatnitles who 
can place their whole reliimce on the power 
and goodness of God alone; Who, they are 
persuaded, wnli never suffer His faithful ser- 
^^nts to be persecuted by the evil one in any 
shape, or under any niysterious agency h, Per¬ 
fect dependance on Divine Providence is tlie 
Mussulmauns o^jly safeguard, for they declare 
it to be their belief tliat oil agency exists 
still, as It did in the first ages of the world. 

Faith and trust in God can alone preserve 
them ; when that fails, or if they have never 
learned to rely on Him for protection, they are 
necessarily expo-sed to the influence of that 
evil agency by which so many have suffered 
both in body and soul amongst their country- 
people. 

The return of our friend, with tJie explana¬ 
tion of the scene 1 had witnessed from my 
window, led me to inejuire very minutely into 
the opinion and general belief of the Mussul¬ 
mauns on such subjects. A sensible, clever 
gentleman of that persuasion then present, told 
me that there could be no doubt witchcraft 
wa.s often practised in Lucknow, detailing 1^ 
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tilings he had often heard, about the wicked 
amongst liuman beings who practised mautah 
(incantations); and perhaps would have ex¬ 
plained the motives and the acquired power if 
I had been disposed to listen. 1 inquired 
of my friendj as he had always appeared a 
religious person, whether lie really believed 
in magic, genii, evil agency, He told tne, 
that he did believe certainly that such things 
still existed; but he added, **such pow'cr oau 
only work on the weak or the wicked, for 
that heart ’whose dependance is wholly fixed 
on God, has a sure protection from every evil, 
whether of man or spirit. You Jiave in your 
sacred book a full and ample delineation of the 
works of magic, in tlte period of Moses, and also 
of Saul. In later periods you have proofs of 
greater weight with you, where Christ cast out 
devils and gave the same pow-er to His disciples. 
My opinion,"’ he added, ** will not alter yours, 
nor do I wdsh it; neither would 1 argue or dis¬ 
pute with you on subjects become obsolete in 
the enlightened world of which you are a 
member, but as far as my own individual 
opinion is concerned, it is my helie£ that all 
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■ Uimgs are possible to the Almighty power auti 
will of God, And 1 see no right we hai'e either 
to inquire why. or to dispute about the motives 
by which His wisdom permits tlie weak to be 
afflicted for a season, or the wicked to be 
punished in this life." 

I inquired if he had ever witnessed any of 
the strange ev^ts I continuailv heard his 
people speak of, as having occurred in their 
neighbourhood, such ns ,«ople possessed with 
unclean .spirits, sufficient to confirm his belief in 
their probability'. He replied, “ I have not only 
witnessed but have, under Divine Providence, 
been the instrument to convey relief to several 
different women, wl.o suffered from being pos¬ 
sessed by evil spirits.” He then related the 
following, which 1 copy from the notes 1 took 
at the time of his relation 

When I was a very young man, my mind 
bent on inquiring into the truth of the 
generally believed opinion, that some ri»liteous 
nieu of our faith l.ad power granted to them to 
remove evil spirits from their victims. 1 took 
the advice of a certain venemble person, wlio 
was willing m knowledge to me. 
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Preparatory to my own practice, I was in¬ 
structed to forsake llie haunts of man, and give 
myself wholly to prayer. Accordingly I ab¬ 
sented myself from my home, family, and 
friends, and led the life you would call a 
hermit's ^ niy food was simply herbs and fruits, 
and occasionally an unleavened cake of my own 
preparing, whilst the nearest t^k of w^ater sup¬ 
plied me with the only beverage 1 required; 
my clothing a single wrapper of calico; my 
house a solitary chujjha (a thatch of coaree grass 
tied over a frame of bamboo), anithis placed on 
the margin of a wood, where seldom the feet of 
man strayed to interfere with, or disturb my 
devotion. JVfy days and nights were given to 
earnest prayer; seeking Go<i and offering prai.ses 
with my mouth to Him, constituted my busi¬ 
ness and my delight for nearly two whole years, 
during w hich time my friends had sought me in 
vain, and inany a tear 1 fear w-as shed at the 
uncertain fate of one they loved so well in niy 
father's house, 

**The simplicity of my mode of life, added 
to the veneration aiul respect always paid 
to the Durweishs character, raised me in the 
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o])Lnion of the few who from time to time 
had intnided my privacy, to ask some boon 
within my. limits to give as a taawise (talis¬ 
man), which is in fact a prayer, or else one of 
the names or attributes of God, in such a 
character as best suited the serv^iee they re¬ 
quired ; for you must be told, in the MussuU 
maun faith, we count ninety-nine difterent 
names or titles to the great merciful Creator 
and only true God. In many cases the taawise 
1 had so given, had been supposed by the party 
receiving theip, to have been instrumentfd in 
drawing dQwi> upon them the favour of God, and 
thus having their difficulties removed j this in¬ 
duced othei's, influenced by their report, to apply 
to me, and at last my retirement was no longer 
the hermit’s cell, but thronged as the court¬ 
yard of a king's palace. JVIy own family in 
this way discovered my retreat, tlicy urged and 
prevailed on me to return amongst them, and" 
by degrees to give up my abstemious course 
of life. 

** The fame of my devotion, however, was 
.soon conveyed to the world; it was a task to 
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sihake oft’ tlie entreaties of my poor fellow-mor^ 
tals who gave me more credit fcr holiness of 
life than 1 felt myself desening of. ^ Yet sym¬ 
pathy prevailed on me to comfort when 1 could, 
although i never dared to think myself deserv¬ 
ing the implicit confidence they placed in me. 

“ On one occasion I was induced, at the 
urgent entrea.ties of an old and valued friend, 
to try the eftccts of my acquired knowledge in 
favour of a respectable female, whose family, 
and her husband in particular, were in great 
distress at the violence of her sufterings. They 
fancied she was troubled by a demon* who 
visited her regularly every eighth day; her 
ravings when so possessed endangered her 
health* and destroyed the domestic harmony 
of the house. 

“ The day was fixed for my visit, and the 
first exercise of my acquirements ; even then 

I liad doubts on my mind whether tlie demons 

«* 

so often quoted did really exist, or were bui 
the disordered wanderings of imagination ; and 
if they did exist* I still iivas doubtful as to the 
extent of toy knowledge being sufficient to 
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enable me to be the instTument for eftectiii£r the 

Cr 

desired benefit. Trusting faithfully, however, 
in God’s help, and desiring notliiiig but His 
glofjr, I commenced my oj>erations. The woman 
was seated on a eharpoy (bedstead) behind a 
wadded curtain, which hid her from my view» 
Respectable females, you are aware, are not 
allowed to be seen by any males except very 
near relatives, I took my seat oppofiite tlie 
curtain with tlie husband of the suffering 
woman* and entered into conversation with him 
on general subjects, 

\ soon heard the wild speeches of the 
woman, and my heart fully sympathized in her 
sufferings* After preparing the sweet-scented 
flowers for my purpose (it is believed all aerial 
beings feed on the scent of flowers), fire was 
brought in a chafing-dish, at my request, and 
a copper plate was placed on this fire, on wliich 
I strewed my ptepared flowers mixed up with 
drugs. Instantly the demon became furious in 
the woman, calling out to me, ' Spare me! 
spare me ! ^ 

" I should remark that the woman was so 
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entirely hidden by the curtain as to leave it 
beyond a doubt that she could ^ot see what 1 
was doing on the other side, but she seemed, 
by the instinct of the evil spirit which possessed 
her, to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
nature of rnv visit, and the exertion I was 
making by prayer, for her release from the 
intruder. The w'omcn attending her, her friends 
and relatives, had no power to restrain her in 
the violence of her paroxysms; slie tore tlie 
curtain with more than human force, and it 
gave way, leaving her and the other women 
(ytjwsed to my gaze* 

I would, from modesty, Ivave retired, but 
her husband, having confidence in my ability 
to help his afflicted wife, whom he loved most 
tenderly, entreated me not to retire, but to 
think of the woman as my own sister. The 
woman, or rather the demon in the woman, 
told me \j^iat 1 was going to do \vas not with¬ 
held from her knowledge, desiring me imme¬ 
diately to leave the place. 

“ * Ti^Tio are you ? * 1 inquired,'—* 1 am the 
spirit of an old woman, who once inhabited this 
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ilouse j wa-s answered by a coarse harsh wlce. 

W by have^ou dared to possess yourself of 
this poor female ? she never could have done 
yoif^Siy injury/—* No/ was answered, *not 
the female, but her husband has taken pos¬ 
session of this house, and I am here to tor¬ 
ment him for it, by visiting^ his wife/ 

** * Do you know that I am (rermitted to have 
power to destroy you in this fire?—* Yes, but 
F hope you will shew mercy; let me escape 
and I will flee to the forest/^—‘ 1 cannot agree 
to this, you would then, being at liberty, fasten 
yourself on some other poor mortal, who may 
not find One to release him from ynur tyrajinv ^ 

I shall destroy you now / and I w-as actually 
preparing my methods for this purpose, when 
the screaming became so violent, the poor 
woman s agony so terrific, that I dreaded her 
instant death from the present agony of her 
ranngs. 

" ‘ How am I to know you are what you 
represent yourself to be?^ said 1, trjdng the 
softest manner of speech; (the poor victim 
appeared at ease immediately).—‘ Ask me any 
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question you please/ was rejjlied, apparently 
by the woman, * and 1 will ai^ver you*’ I 
itxse and went into the front entrance oi the 
house, which is divided from the zecualinali by 
a high wall* as are all our Mussidmaun houses, 
and returned with something closely concealed 
in my hand* I asked, ‘What is enclosed in 
my clenched hand ? ‘ A piece of charcoal/" 

was the prompt reply. It was so in truth ; 1 
could no longer doubt* 

** Another of the party was sent to tlie outer 
house ; and, again 1 inquired, * What is in this 
person’s hand ? ’—Grains of corn*'—^ Of what 
nature ? ’■—'Wheat,* The hand was openetl, 
and the contents were really as was said 
confirming to all present, if they had ever 
doubted, that the poor woman was possessed 
by the demon, as 1 have before represented. 
Nearly two hours w'ere spent in the most sin¬ 
gular conversatiohs, which, \vhilst tliey amused 
me exceedingly, convinced me by my owm 
observations of the truth of that which 1 had 
hut imperl'ectly believed l>efore these trials* 

‘ 1 w ill certainly destroy you in this fire. 
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unless you give me ample assurances that you 
will never ag^n annoy or torment this poor 
inoffensive woman; ’ andj as i presented my 
prejWatioiii the sereanis* the cries of ' Sparc 
me! oh, spare me this fiery torment!’ were 
repeated with redoubled force. [ asked, * What 
is’your belief?—J believe in one Cod, the 
Creator of all things f was premptly answered. 
— ^ Then away to the forest, the Ixjoji you first 
craved from me, nor again venture to return to 
this house.' 

The instant njy command was given, the 
woman was calm, her reason restore<l imme’ 
dlately j her shame and confusion w'ere bevond 

V 

expressing by words, as she awoke from what 
she termed a dream of heavy terror that had 
overjKJwered her. The appearance of a strange 
man,—herself but half clad, for in the moments 
of raving she had torn off parts of her clotldng, 
leaving the upper part of her person entirely 
uncovered,—nearly deprived her again of return¬ 
ing reason; her husband s presence, liowe^'^r, 
soothed her mind; hut it was .some time J>e- 
fore her confusion was sutficientt}' banished to 
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enable her to converse freely with me* In 
answer to the questions T asked of her, she 
replied that she had not the least recollection 
of what had occured. She fancied herself over* 
powered by a dreadful dream which had agi^ 
tated her greatly, though she could not recol¬ 
lect what was the nature of that dream* 1 
ordered some cooling beverage to be prepared 
for my patient, and recommending rest nnd 
quiet, took my leave, promising to visit her 
again in my professional character, should any 
return of the calamity render my visit neces¬ 
sary. The N^^hole family heaped blessings and 
prayers on my head for the benefit they be¬ 
lieved I had been the instrument of Provi¬ 
dence in rendering to their house. 

** This was my first attempt at the practice 
i had been instructed in; and, you may be¬ 
lieve, I was gratified with the success with 
which my endeavours had been crowned. For 
several months the lady continued quite well, 
when some symptoms of irritability of temper 
and absence of mind warned her husband and 
family of approaching danger upon which they 
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urged and entreate<l my second visit, i went 
accompanied by several friends who were 
curious to witness the effect expected to be 
produced by my prayer. It appeared the poor 
woman was niore calm on my first entrance, 
than when 1 had prenously visited her; but 
after repeating my form of prayer, the most 
violent ravings followed every fjuestion I put 
to her* 

Many hours were spent in this way. The 
replies to my questions were remarkable ; she 
always answered, as if by the spirit with which 
she was possessed. I demanded, * Why have 
you dared to return to this poor creature ? do 
you doubt my ability to destroy yo\il\ the 
reply was, * 1 had no power to fix myself again 
on the woman, until yon entered the house, but 
I have hovered over her*'—I said, I do not 
believe that you are the soul of a deceased 
old w*oman as you represent yourself to be; 
perhaps you may wish to conrince me, by 
answering the questions that^vill be made by 
me and my friends.’ The several questions 
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were then put and answered In a way that sur¬ 
prised all present. 

Afterwards, I said, * You professed when 
here on a former occasion, to believe in (lod, 
Answ'er me now, to what sect of people did 
you belong ?* Sheikh/ was the reply, * and 
I believe in one God of mercy and of truth/— 
‘Then you are tny brother/ ( said, rising, 
and holding out my hand to the woman, * we 
will shake hands/—* No, no I" replied the 
woman, with great agitation and terror, ‘ ] 
beseech you not to touch me; the tire which 
I dread would then torment me more than 1 
could bear. I would willingly shake hands 
with,^l here present, that would give me no 
pain, but with you the ease is different j 
one touch of yours would destroy me imme¬ 
diately/ Not to prolong my story, at the 
husband's earnest entreaty, the evil soul w'as 
destroyed by the practice I had learned, and 
the poor woman, restored to health and peace, 
was no more troubled by her enemy/' 

When this story was related, I fancied it a 
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mere fable of the relators brain to ainuse his 
audience; but on a more intimate acquaintance 
with him, I find it to be bis real opinion that 
he had been instrumeiital In the way described, 
in removing evil spirits from the (jossessed; 
nor could I ever shake his confidence by any 
argument brought forward for that purpose 
during many years of intimate acquaintance; 
w*hlch is the more to be regretted as in all other 
respects he possesses a very superior and In¬ 
telligent mindj, and as far as I could judge of 
his heart by his life, always appeared to be a 
really devout serv'ant of God. 

ft is not surprising that the strongly grounded 
persuasion should be loo deeply rooted to give 
way to my feeble efforts; time, but more espe¬ 
cially the mercy of Divine goodness extended 
to them, w'ill dissolve the delusion they are as 
yet fast bound by, as it has in more enlightened 
countries, where superstition once controlled 
both the ignorant and the scholar, in nearly 
as great a degree as it is evident it does at 
this day the people of India generally. Here 
the enlightened and the unenlightened are so 
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strongly persuaded of the influence of super¬ 
natural evil agency, that if any one is afflicted 
with fits, it is aflirmed by the lookers on, of 
whatever degree, that the sick person is pos¬ 
sessed by an dnclean spirit. 

If any one is taken suddenly ill, and the 
doctor cannot di^over the complaint, the opi¬ 
nion is that some evil spirit has visited the 
patient, and the holy men of the city are then 
applied to, who by prayer may draw down 
relief for the beloved and suffering object. 
Hence arises the number of applications to 
the holy men for a written prayer, called 
taawise (talisman) which the people of that 
faith declare will not only presence the wearer 
from the attacks of unclean spirits, genii, 
but these prayers wall oblige such spirits to 
quit the afflicted Immediately on their being 
placed on the j>erson. The children are armed 
from their birth vvith talismans ; and if any 
one should have the temerity to laugh at the 
practice, he would be judged by these super 
stitious people as w'orse than a heathen* 
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Memoir of the life of Meer Hudjee Sbah.—His descent.— 
Anecdote of a youthful exploit.—Hijs predilection for tbe 
army,—Leaves his home to join the army of a neiiifhbour- 
ing Rajah.—Acli'cotures on the way.—Is favourably re¬ 
ceived and fostered by the Rajah.—HU first pilgrimage 
to Mecca.—Occurrcocca. during hia slay in Arabia.— 
Description of n tiger-hunt.—Detail of events during his 
subsequent pilgrimages. — The plague. —‘ Seizure by 
pirates.—Sketch of the Hfe of Fatima,, on Arabian lady. 
—Relieved from slavery by Mecr H&djee Shah.—He 
marries her.—Observations on the piety of his life.—Con¬ 
cluding remarks. 


The name of Meer Hadjee Shah has so often 
occurred in my Letters, that I feel persuaded a 
brief sketch of hi.s life may be acceptable here, 
more particularly as that venerated man pre- 
sented to my immediate obsen'ation a correct 
picture of the true Mu-ssulmaun. I can only 
reject my inability to do justice to the bright 
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character ol* my revered father-in-law, whose 
conduct as a devout and obedient senant to 
his Maker, ruled his actions in every’ situation 
of life, and to whom my debt of gratitude 
is boundless, not alone for the affectionate 
solicitude invariably manifested for my tem¬ 
poral comforts, but for an example of holy 
living, which influences more than precept. 
This much valued friend of mine was the 
mouth of wisdom to all with whom he con¬ 
versed, for even when intending to amuse by 
anecdotes, of which his fund u’as inexhaustible, 
there was always a moral and religious pre¬ 
cept attached to the relation, by which to 
beneflt his auditor, whilst he riveted attenticHi 
by his gentle manners and well-selected form 
of words. 

Before we met, 1 had often heard him de¬ 
scribed by his dutiful son, but with all that 
aflfection had prompted him to say of his father, 
1 \^’as not prepared to expect the dignified 
person I^lbuud him,—a perfect model of the 
patriarchs of old to my imagination, nor could 
1 ever look at him through our years of inti- 
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macy, without associating him in. my mind 
with Abraham, tlie father of his |ieojjle. 

His form was finely moulded, his height 
above six feet, his person erect, even in age, 
his fine cast of countenance beamed with bene¬ 
volence and piety, and his dark eye either filled 
with tears of sympathy or brightening with 
joy, expressed both superior intelligence and 
intensity of feeling* His venerable flowing 
beard gave a commanding majesty to the figure 
before me, whilst his manners W'cre graceful as 
the most polished even of European society* 
Raising his full eyes in pious thankfulness to 
God (whose mercy had thus filled his cup of 
earthly happiness to the brim), he embraced 
us both with a warmth of pressure to bis throb¬ 
bing heart, that pronounced more than his 
words, the sincerity of our welcome. Never 
have 1 forgotten the moment of our meetin^^* 
The first impression lasted through our long 
acquaintance, for he proved indeed a real solace 
during my pilgrimage in a strange laud. 

Ihe subject of my present Letter, Meer 
Mahumud Hadjee Shah, was a native of Loo- 
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deeanah^ the capital city of the Puajaab terri¬ 
tory, so called from the five rii ers which water 
that tract of country, and derived from punje 
(five), aab (water). He descended through a 
long line of pure Syaad blood, from Mahumud, 
many of his ancestors having been remarkable 
for their holy lives, and his grandsire in psir- 
ticular, a singularly devout Durwelsh, of whom 
are related in the family many interesting in¬ 
cidents and extraordinary escapes from peril, 
which distinguished him as a highly-favoured 
mortal. On one occasion, when attacked by 
a ravenous tiger, his single blow with a sabre 
severed the head from the carcase: the sabre 
ifi still retained in the family with venera¬ 
tion, as the instrument by which the power 
and goodness of Gotl was manifested to their 
sire. 

The father of Meer Hadjee Shah, was a 
Kauzy (Judge) of the city of LoodeeanaJi, a 
man greatly admired for his extensive know^ 
ledge of the Mahumudan law-, res|>ected lor his 
general worthiness, and venerated for his holy 
life. He had a large family, of whom the 
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iiobject befare me was the elilesl son; hJs 
father designed, to instruct ajid prepare him as 
hjs successor hi the same honourable employ¬ 
ment, whenever old age or infirniitses should 
render his own retirement from the office neces¬ 
sary. But,—as the son alw'ays regretted when 
talking over the circumstance* with becoming 
remorse that his mind was differently swayed, 

—through an enterprising spirit he preferred 
the adventurous to the more sober calling for * 
which his father had originally destined him. 

To illustrate the temper of his youth, his 
often repieated anecdote of an event which oc¬ 
curred when he ^vas but twelve years old may 
here be presented : — 

“ After our hours of study* boys of my own 
age w^ere allowed to meet together for exercise 
and amusement, without the contnjllmg pre¬ 
sence of our Mauivecs (tutors). IVIany an en- ^ 
terprising feat had been performed during our 
hours of play, but none that has Impressed me 
w ith so keen a remembrance of my*“ youtliful 
follies as the one I am about to relate. We 
had long obsened the wild pigeons, which 
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owned not any earthly masterr take reinge lor 
the night in an old and dilapidated well outside 
the toxvfi; a plan was laid between my com¬ 
panions and myself to possess ourselves of some 
of these pigeons, and one evening we assembled 
by agreement to put onr project in force, 

** A strong rope was procured, to which we 
fastened u piece of board, so as to form a seat; 
a bag w'as provided, into which the game \vas 
to be deposited as fast as it was caught; and 
a thick stick, with which to ascertain in the 
iioles the situation of each pigeon, which was 
to be seized by the neck wdtcn thus discovered. 
Every tiling was arranged w^hen, ‘ Who will 
be lowered first?" was inquired by the head 
of Oiir party. Meer Mahumud Avas not a little 
pleased when it was suggested, that he was 
the bravest boy among them; and with a proud 
feeling ofnecstasy my young heart bounded 
w hilst I seated my’^self on the board and was 
towered lirom the summit for scA'eral yards 
down the well, my young eompanions holding 
fast the rope outside from which 1 Avas sus- 
I tended ; the bag conveniently shing across my 
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left shoulder, with the open mouth in front, 
to enable me to deposit my gleanings without 
delay, 

“ [ had collected several pigeons in this way; 
and, at last, my stick was presented to search 
in a new aperture, where it seemed to be 
resisted by something more than the soft 

feathers of bird ; fearless as I was, my 

young hand was thrust into tlie hole, and I 
caught at something with a firm grasp, which 
at once convinced me could not be a pigeon; 
but 1 resolved not to part from my prize very 

readily, and drawing my hand and arm from 

the hole with great difficulty (putting all my 
youthful strength and energy to the task), 1 
discovered my prize was a living snake of rather 
a large size, 

“ Fearful to amioojce the naturt^f my pre¬ 
sent prisoner to the youngsters, at whose mercy s 
I then w^s, lest ^bey, through terror, should 
let the rope go, and thus precipitate me to 
the bottom of the w'ell, I called out, ‘ Draw up! 
drawmap quickly! delay not, brothers!’ and 
I w'as soon brought to tlic mouth of the well 
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With the snake coiled round my urm* 
finnly grasjied just under the head, so that 
it could not extricate itself or Injure me. The 
boys soon assisted me off the top of the well, 
and brought pieces of stone, with which they 
bruised the snake's head until I was relieved 
from its pressure on my arm by its death. I 
should remark, that I had presence of mind 
to mb the head against the ThVall on my ascent, 
which had considerably lessened tlie snake s 
pressure on my arm, and 1 believe it w'as more 
than half dead before ! had reached the top* 

** My arm pained me dreadfully, but still 
my greatest agony Avas for fear my father 
should hear of my exploit, which 1 felt con¬ 
vinced would not only excite his present anger, 
but be the means of preventing my having 
another (Opportunity of enjoying the society 
and amusements of my young companions. 
Strict secrecy was therefore enjoined by my 
command upon the whole party; and reluming 
to my home, I thought to disginse my real feel¬ 
ings by seeking repose instead of the evening 
dinner which was prepare<l for me. My affec- 
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tionale mothei had im suspicion that I was lil^ 
aj though she was much distressed that play 
had destroyed the appetite of her son, I had 
dozed for some hours, when tlie agony of my 
arm awoke me as from an uneasy dream ; 1 
could hardly recollect the last eveniDg’'s adven¬ 
ture, for my mind seemed much bewildered. 
My groaua,. however* brought my mother to 
niy bed-side, whose tender care exercised 
in fomenting my arm, which she found much 
swollen and inflamed. 

The secret of my i^erprize was never 
divulged by me until the news of my sudden 
illness was reported in the neighbourhood; 
when some of my young friends told the tale, 

9- 

and it was conveyed by one of the gossiping 
old women of the city to tlie zeenahnah of my 
mother^ My arm was for a 1 ong^ period ren¬ 
dered useless* and 1 was under the care of doc¬ 
tors for many mouths; the whole skin j>eeled 
oft'* and left me cause for remembering the 
circumstance, although it did not cure me of 
Ihaf^reference for enterprize* which afterwards 
drew’ me from my home to visit other places. 
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and to search for new adventures. Often did I 
remonstrate with my father on the subject of 
my future profession ■ how often did 1 declare 
my disinclination to pursue those studies 
(deemed essential to fit me for the office I was 
in due time to be appointed to)^ and avow 
my prediiection for a militar>'' life 

At that period of Indian Historj'', the Pnn- 
jaab district was disturbed by the depredations 
of the Mahrattas* Hordes of those lawless 
bai^ditti were in the habit of frequent encroach¬ 
ments on the iMussuImaim possessions, com¬ 
mitting frightful enormities in their predatory 
excursions against towns and lillages, spread¬ 
ing terror and desolation wherever they ap¬ 
proached* On this account militar^'^ ardour 
w'as encouragerf by the heads of families, and 
the youth of resi>ectable Miissulmauns were 
duly instructed lu the use of defensive weapons, 
as a measure of prudence by which they were 
enabled, whenever called ujiou, to defend the 
lives and property of their neighbours as well 
as of their individual families. 

In describing this period of his life, I have 
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often heard Meer Hadjee Shall c?onf&ss with 
remorse, that he was wont to pay far greater 
attention to liis miUtarj' instructors than to the 
Maulvee^s lectures on law or oilier dry subjects 
of books, as he then thought them, and at 
fourteen years old he was perfect master of the 
sabre, spear, matchlock, and the bow^; able 
even then to defend himself against an enemy, 
or take the palm of victory, when practising 
those arts with the youth of his owti standing. 

At seventeen, his love of enterprise drew him 
from the calm study of hLs tutors under the 
parental roof, to seek amongst strangers em¬ 
ployment l>etter suited to his inclination. His 
early adventures were attended with many 
vicissitudes and trials, which would (how'ever 
interesting to those who loveS him) appear 
tedious to the general reader; 1 shall, tlicrefore, 
but digress occasionally with such anecdotes as 
may be generally interesting. One which 
presents him in the early part of his career 
amongst strangers in a position which marks 
the bravery of his youth, 1 shall take the liberty 
of introducing in his own words : — 
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** After a good night’s repose, 1 w'as desirous 
of pursuing my march, and prepared to take 
leave of my hospitable entertamer (a Katizy of 
the village), from whom I had received the 
utmost attention and civility- This kind- 
hearted man was unwilling to allow of my 
journeying alone, and insisted that tw'o of his 
menservants should accompany me that day^s 
march at least. 1 had no fears, nor much to 
lose beside my life, and for some time resisted 
the offer, but without avaiL The men there¬ 
fore accompanied me, and after six hours w alk, 
I prevailed on them to take refreshment and 
rest at the serai of the village, through which 
we had to pass, with leave to retrace their way 
home after\vards w ith my duty to their master. 

“ Released Jfirom their guardianship, 1 felt 
my own independence revive, and bouuded on 
as lively as the antelope, full of hope that 1 
might j^et reach the Rajah*s territory by night¬ 
fall, who, I had heard, ^vas willing ‘‘to give 
employment to the enterprising youth of Loo- 
deeanah. In tlie army he was then raising, I 
must have walked since the monung near 
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twenty koss (forty miles) without food or water; 
but I neither felt hunger nor fatigue, so deeply 
was my heart engaged in the prospect of a 
military life. At length hunger awakened me 
to a sense of my forlorn condition, for I had 
left homo without a coin in my possession ; and 
although I passed through many inhabited vil¬ 
lages where relief would have been gladly ten¬ 
dered, if I had only applied for it, yet my pride 
forbade tlie humble words of supplicating for a 
meal; hungry as I was, death even would have 
been preferable at Uiat time to breathing out 
a want amongst strangers. 

“ I w’as overjoyed on approaching a culti¬ 
vated tract of country to hnd a field of wheat, 
ripe for the harvest, enncing the great Crea¬ 
tor s bountiful hand, and hesitated not, without 
a scruple, to possess myself of an occasional 
handful as I passed along^ rubbing the ears 
and eating as I went, to save that time I deemed 
so precious; for my anxiety to reach the Rajah 
and employment, increased as the day ad- 
>anced. I had traversed near thirty koss on 
foot, scarcely having halted since the dawning 
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day; this to a young man who had been through 
life indulged by the luxury of a horse for exer¬ 
cise, ^vhilst under the parental roof, may be 
imagined to have been no trifling undertaking. 
But buoyant youth filled with hopes of honour 
and preferment is regardless of those difticulties 
which must subdue the indolent or less aspiring 
spirit, 

“ At the extremity of a large field through 
which I bad to pass, my eye rested on a man 
with two oxen, certain indications, I imagined, 
of a well of water being adjacent for the pur¬ 
pose of irrigation, towards whom 1 approached 
sufficiently near to inquire if a draught of pure 
water could be obtained for a thirsty traveller. 
The sturdy farmer-looking man seemed to 
view me with scrutiny, without deigning to 
reply; my question was repeated with civility, 
but no answer was given, and I then fancied 
his looks foreboded uo good meaning: he held 
in his band a large heavy stick studded at the 
top witli iron rings (in common use with the 
low er orders of people as a weapon of defence 
against robbers, tigers, wolves, or reptiles), but 
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as I stood far enough off to be out of immediate 
danger of a sudden attack^ if sncb was pre¬ 
meditated, the surly look of his countenance 
gave me little concern until he called out hi a 
cominanding tone, ' Youngster! off with your 
garments j lay down those bow and arrows 
instantly, or I will fell ^'on to the earth with 
this staff that is in my hand V which he raised 
in a position to prove himself in earnest* 

My surprise was great, but it did not put 
me oil my guard, and I replied with courage, 
that Ills insolent demand would not meet w'ith 
a willing compliance; I was able to defend 
myself, young as I ivas, against his treacherous 
intentions on an unoffending traveller; and I 
prepared my bow in the expectation tliat he 
would either be deterred, or leave me no alter¬ 
native but to use it in self-defence* Two arrow's 
were promptly prepared, one placed in my 
bow, the other in my girdle, as he adi^ced 
repeating his demand, with the countenance of 
a ruffian, and his club elev'ated; he no doubt 
fancied that the bow was a plaything in the 
hand of a mere ignorant stripling* 1 warned 
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him repeatedly not to advance, or my bow 
should teach him that my youngs arm was well 
instructed, 

“ He however dared my vengeance, and 
advanced still nearer, when seeing i had no 
alternative, 1 aimed at his legs, not desiring to 
revenge but to detejf my enemy; the arrow 
entered his thigh, passing completely through: 
he was astonished and stood like a statue p I 
then desired him to throw dovrn his club, with 
which I walked away, or rather ran a sufficient 
distance to relieve myself from further expec¬ 
tation of annoyances from my enemy or the 
villagers. 

“ Much tlitte had been spent in that contest, 
which liad left me the victor; I waited not how^ 
ever to witness his further movements, but with 
hastened steps in half an hour I reached the 
Rajah’s palace. Sfeveral soldiers were guarding 
outside the gate, where stood, as is usual, char- 
poys for their use, on one of which, uninvited, I 
seated myself, fatigued by my long and unusual 
exercise. The men mth great civility offered 
me water and their hookha, and wheJ'refreshcd 
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I answered their many inquiries, founded very 
naturally on my appearance, ray youth, and 
travelling ^^^thout an attendant, 

r frankly told them that the Rajal^s famed 
liberality had drawn rae from Loodeeanah to 
seek employment as a soldier under his com¬ 
mand. One of my new acquaintance recom¬ 
mended my immediately going into the palace, 
where the Rajah was seated in Durbar (holding 
his Court) for the express purpose of receiving 
applicants for the army now raising, under the 
expectation of a hostile visit from the Sikhs, 
i followed my guide through several avenues 
and courts until we arrived at the Baarab Daree 
(bvelve dooi or state apartments/” 

1 must, however, here abstain from followang 
Meer 1^-djee Shah through the whole detail of 
his int^.uacy with the Rajali, which continued 
for some years, and by whom he was fostered 
as a favourite son; he accompanied the Rajah 
to the field against the Sikhs, whose singular 
habits and manners, both in battle arid in their 

domestic drcle, he has often amused his friends 
by relating. 
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His first pimage to Mecca ^vas undertaken 
whilst a very young mao, travelling the whole 
way by land, and enduring many trialij and 
hardships in what he deemed “ The road of 
God," On one occasion he was beset by 
wolves w'hlist on foot; but as he always con¬ 
fessed his preser\'ation was by the power and 
goodness of Divine Providence, so in tlie pre¬ 
sent instance the wolves even ran from the 
blows of his staff, howling to their dens. 

During his slay in Arabia, when on his pil¬ 
grimage, his funds were exhausted, and he 
had no knowledge of a single individual from 
whom he could condescend to borrow, but 
as he always put his sole tru in God, a 
way was made for his returning prosperity in 
rather a singular and unexpected manner, 

A rich Begum, the widow of a weah / Arab 
merchant, had long suffered from a very sev^ere 
illness, and had tried every medical prescrip¬ 
tion within her reach without relief. On a 
certain night she dreamed that a Syaad pil¬ 
grim from India, who had taken up his abode 
at the serai outside the town, possess^^fl a medi- 
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cine which would restore her to health. She 
had taith in her dream, and sent a polite mes¬ 
sage to the Syaad, who was described minutely 
by the particulars of her dream* iVIeer Hadjee 
Shah attended the summons, but assured the 
lady who conversed wdth him, that he was not 
acquainted with medicine; true, he had a 
simple preparation, w^hich enabled him to 
benefit a fellow pilgrim, when by circumstances 
no better advfeer could be found: he then 
offered her tlie powder, giving directions how^ 
to use it, and left her. fn the evening a 
handsome dinner was conveyed by this lady's 
orders to Meer Hadjee Shah, which he ac- 
cepted with gratitude to God, and for several 
days this was repeated, proving a sensible 
benefit to him, and to others equally destitute 
of the means of present provision, w*ho were 
abiding at the serai. 

In the course of a TrVeek he w^as again sum¬ 
moned to attend the Begum, who was entirely 
cured of her long illness, which she attributed 
solely to the medicine be had left with her, 
and she now desired to prove her gratitude 
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by a j5«cuniaiy compensation. He was too 
much gratified at the efficacy of his simple 
remedy, to require further recompense than 
the opportunity he had enjoyed of rendering 
himself useful to a fellow-creature, and would 
have refused tlie reward tendered, hut the lady 
had resolved not to be outdone in generosityf 
and finding how he was circumstanced by 
another chamiel, she made so many earnest 
appeals, that lie at last consente*d to accept as 
much as would defray his expenses for the jour¬ 
ney to the next place he was on the |X)int of 
embarking for, - where he expected to meet 
with his Indian friends, and a supply of cash* 
On one occasion, he was exposed to danger 
from a tiger, but, to use his own words, “ as my 
trust was placerl faitlifully in God, so was I pre- 
sen’ed by Divine favour." The anecdote rela^ 
tive to that event, I cannot pass over, and there¬ 
fore 1 relate it, as near as I recollect, in his owii 
words:— 

1 was at Lucknow during the reign of the 
Nuwaub, Shujah ood Dowlah, who delighted 
much in field sports; on one occasion it w'as 
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announced that he intended to hunt tigers* and 
orders were issued to the nobilitj' and his cour¬ 
tiers, requiring their attendance on elephants* 
to accompany him on a certain day. The pre¬ 
parations were made on a grand scale* and 
excited a lively interest throughout the city. 
I had never been present at a tiger hunt, and I 
felt mj usual ambition to share in the adven¬ 
tures of that day too irresistible to be con¬ 
quered by suggestions of prudence; and accord* 
ingly 1 went, on horseback* accompanied by a 
friend about my own age* falling into the rear of 
the Nuwaub’s cavalcade w-hich was far more 
splendid than any thing 1 had before witnessed* 
the train of elephants richly caparisoned, on 
which were seated in their gold or silver how- 
dahs, the whole strength of the Court in rich 
dresses. 

The hunting party had penetrated the 
jungle a considerable distance before a single 
trace of a tiger could be discovered* when at 
length, it was announced to the Nuw'aub that 
the sheekaarees (huntsmen) had reason to be¬ 
lieve one at least was concealed in the high grass 
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near which the party approached. The order 
was then g^ven to loosen the led buffaloes, and 
drive them towards the grass which concealed 
the game, a practice at that time common inath 
Native sportsmen, to rouse the ferocious animal, 
or to attract him, if hungry, from his lurking 
place; but it seemed as if the buffaloes were 
scared by the number of elephants, for with 
all the goading and whipping, which was dealt 
to them unsparingly, they could not be pressed 
into the service for which they were pronded. 

** The Nuwaub was remarkable for braver)", 
and prided himself on his successful shot; he 
therefore caused his elephant to advance to the 
edg^of the high grass, that he might have the 
satisfaction of the first fire, w hen the animal 
should be roused* Some delay In thiSp induced 
the Nuwaub to order the duukah-Tvallah (kettle- 
drummer) on horseback to be guarded on each 
side by soldiers with dra^^^l sabres, to advance 
in front and beat his drums. The first sounds 
of the dunkah roused the tiger: this being in¬ 
stantly perceived, the horsemen wheeled round, 
and were in a second or two cleared from 
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danger. The tiger sprang towards the elephant* 
but was instantly thrown back by her trunk 
to a good distance, the Nuwaub taking aim at 
the same instant, fired and slightly wounded 
the animal, only however sufficiently to add to 
its former rage* 

My friend and myself were at this time 
(attracted by onr eagerness to witness tlie 
sports) not many paces from the spot, when 
perceiving our dangerous position, retreat vv'as 
the tJiought of the moment with us both r my 
friend s horse obeyed the signal, but mine was 
petrified by fear; no statue ever stood more 
mute and immoveable ; for a second 1 gave my¬ 
self up for lost, but again my heart wa;^ lifted 
up to the only Power whence safety pre^eds, 
and drawing my sabre as the tiger w'as spring¬ 
ing tow ards me (the same sabre which had been 
the instrument of safety to my grandsire in a 
like danger) as my arm was raised to level the 
blow, the animal curv'cd his spring as if in 
fear of the w eapon, brushed close to my horse s 
nose, and then stuck its sharp talons in the 
neck of another horse on which a Pattaan sol- 
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dier was seated : his horse pluajed, kicked, 
threw his rider on the g^round with a violence 
that left him senseless* his open sabre falling on 
the handle, which, like a nilracle, was forced 
into the earth leanng the point upwards in a 
slanting position* just clearing his neck by a few 
inches. 

“ The tiger turned on the man with fury and 
wide-extended Jaw* but was met by the sabre 
point, and the Pattaan^s red turban, which fell 
at the instant; the tiger endeavouring to extri¬ 
cate himself from the entanglement, the sabre 
entered deeper through his Jaw, from which 
he had but just released himself* when a ball 
from the Nuwaub's rifle entered his side and he 
slank into the grass, where he was followed and 
soon dispatched,” 

In his travels Meer Hadjee Shah had often 
been exposed to the dangerous consequences 
of the plague; but (as he declares), he was 
always preserved from the contagion through 
the same protecting care of Divine Providence 
which had followed him throughout his life. 
He has been often in the very cities where it 
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raged whli nolencc, yet neither himself 

nor those who were of his party, were ever 
attacked by that scourge. On one occa¬ 
sion, he was, with a large party of pilgrims, 
halting for several days together at a place 
called Bundali K.ongoon (the word Buudah 
implies the sea-shore), preparatory to com¬ 
mencing their projected journey to Shiraaji; 
he relates, that the mules and camels were 
provided, and even the day fixed for their 
march; but, in consequence of a dream he had 
been visited with, he was resolved to change 
his course, even should his fellow-travellers 
determine on pursuing their first plan, and 
thereby leave him to journey alone in an oppo¬ 
site direction. 

He made his new resolution known to the 
pilgrims, and imparted to them tlie dream 
viz,, “ Go not to Shiraaz, where thou shalt not 
find profit or pleasure, but bend thy steps to¬ 
wards Kraabaallah/^ His companions laughed 
at his wild scheme, and as their minds were 
fixed on Shiraaz,‘they w'ould have persuaded 
Meer Hadjee Shah to accompany them; but. 
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110 , his dreEun jirevailed over every other argu- 
roent, and he set out accompanied by two poor 
Syaads and fifteen mendicant pilgrims, embark¬ 
ing at Kungoon on a small \'essel for Bushire, 
which by a favourable wind they reached on 
the third day* Here they first learned the 
distressing intelligence that the plague had 
raged with frightful consequences to the popu¬ 
lation ; and during their few days' sojourn at 
Bussprah, be says, many victims fell by that 
awful visitation. The city itself was in sad 
disorder, business entirely suspended, and many 
of the richer inhabitants had fled from Uie 
scene of terror and dismay. No accomniodation 
for travellers within his means could be pro¬ 
cured by Meer Hadjee Shah, and he ^vas con¬ 
strained to set out on foot with his companions, 
after providing themselves with provisions for a 
few days* 

Unused to walk any great distance of late, 
and* the eflects of the short voyage not being 
entirely removed, he grew wearj'* ere the first 
day*s march was ended; ** But here,” he says, 

T found how kind my Creator was to me. 
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who put it into the hearts of my companions to 
take it by turns to carry me, until we arrrive<l 
within sight of Feringhee Bargh (Foreigner's 
Garden), where we found many of the healthy 
inhabitants from Bushire had, with permission, 
taken refuge, some in tents, others without a 
shelter; and in their haste to flee from danger, 
had forsaken all their possessions, and neg¬ 
lected provision for present comfort; a change 
of garments even had been forgotten in their 
haste to escape from the pestilential city. 

“Never,” he says, “shall I forget the con¬ 
fusion presented at this place nor the clamorous 
demands' upon us, whom they esteemed reli¬ 
gious men, for our prayers and intercessions 
that the scourge might be removed from them. 

I could not help thinking and expressing also, 

* How' ready weak mortals are to supplicate 
for God’s help when death or affliction ap¬ 
proaches their threshold, >vho in prosperity 
either forget Him entirely or neglect to seek 
Him or to obey His just commands.' 

“ The next day our march led us to the 
vicinity of a large populated town. We haltetl 
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near a plantatioti of date‘trees, and one of our 
mendicant pilgrims was dispatched with money 
to purchase bixad and dates for our sustenance, 
with instructions to conceal, if possible, our 
numbers and our halting-place, fearing that 
the iiiliabitants might assaii us with stones if 
it were suspected that we came from the iiP- ' 
fected city. The quantity of food, however, 
retjuired for so large a party excited suspicion, 
hut our preservation was again secured by 
Divine interference. 

A Dirzy from the city visited our resting- 
|)lace, and linding we were pilgrinia, asked 
permission to travel with ns to Kraabaallah, 
which wa.s readily agreed to, and when a host 
of nren were ob.serv'ed issuing from the town, 
this man, who was an inhabitant ran towards 
them, explained that vve were all healthy men, 
and interested several Arab-Svaads to come 
forward and befriend me and my party, which 
they readily assented to on huding that brother 
Syaads were in danger. The Kauisy of the 
town hearing all the particulars attending ns, 
came to the sjx>t which vve had selectet! for 
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our halt, presented his nuzza of twenty-one 
dinars to me, entreated pardon for the intended 
assault he had in iterance authorized, obliged 
me to accept his proffered civilities, and we 
remained several days in the enjoyment of 
hospitality in tliat town, "where we had at first 
such strong reasons to anticipate violence and 
persecution; but tliis could not be whilst tlie 
arm of the Lord was raised to shelter His con¬ 
fiding servants. To Him be the praise and 
the glory for every preservation I have been 
favoured with! and many were the perils with 
which I w;as surrounded in my walk through 
life, yet, always safely brought through them, 
because 1 never failed putting my trust in 
His mercy and protection who alone could 
defend me.” 

On one occasion of his pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Meer Hadjee Shah, with all his companions on 
board a trading ship, off the coast of Arabia, 
were attacked by pirates, and taken prisoner; 
but, as he always declared, the goodness of 
Divine Providence again preserved him and 
those with him from the hands of their ene 
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mies. In the event in question, he undertook to 
speak for all his party to the Arab chief, before 
whom they were taken prisoners, and haring 
a thorough knowledge of the Arabic language, 
he pleaded their joint cause so effectually, that 
the chief not only liberated the whole party, 
but forced presents upon them in compensation 
for their inconvenient detention* 

The most interesting, if not the most remark¬ 
able incident which occurred to Meer Hadjee 
8ha]i in his journey through life, remains to be 
told. The storv has been so often related by 
his own lips, that 1 think there will be little 
difficulty in repeating it here from memory. 
It may be deemed prolix, yet I should not do 
Justice by a farther abridgment* 

Fatima's h/storv* 

" Fatima was the daughter of Sheikh Ma- 
humud, an Arab, chief of a tribe, dwelling 
in the neighbourhood of Yumen, who was a 
^vealthy man, and much esteemed amongst his 
people* His wife died when Fatima, their only 
child, was but six years old, and two years 
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after her lather also was taken from this world, 
lead ing his whole estate and possessions to his 
daughter, and both to the guardianship of his 

o\Mi brother. Sheikh —--, who was tenderly 

attached to the little girl, and from whom 
she received the fostering care of parental soli¬ 
citude» 

'* 1 his uncle was married to a lady of no 
''ery amiable temper, who scis^ed every oppor¬ 
tunity of rendering the orphan daughter of his 
brother as comfortless as possible, but her 
uncle s affection never slackened for an instant, 
and this consoled her whenever she had trials 
of a domestic nature to distress her meek 
spirit. 

** When Fatima had reached her sixteenth 
year, an eligible match being provided by her 
uncle, it was intended to tio immediately so¬ 
lemnized j for which pur^jose her uncle w’cnt 
over to Yu men to make preparations for the 
nuptials, where he expected to be detained a 
few days j leaving with his niece the keys of 
all his treasuries, whether of money or jewels. 

** On the veiy^ day of his departure from 
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Iiomcj a brother of his wife's arrived at the 
rnaiision, aiid required, in Fatimas presence, a 
loan of five hundred pieces of silver. This could 
only be obtained by Fatima’s consent, who 
firmly declared her resolution not to betray the 
trust her uncle had reposed in her. The wife 
Avas severe in her censures on her husband s 
parsimony, as she termed Iiis prudence, and 
reviled Fatima for being the favoured person 
in charge of his proj>erty. This woman in 
her rage against the unoffending girl* struck 
her several times with ■violence. Situated as 
their residence was, apart from a single neigh¬ 
bour, she feared to stay during her uncle's 
absence, and leflt the house not knowing e.v- 
actly where to seek a temporal^' shelter; but 
recollecting a distant relation of her mother s 
resided at Bj’tool Faakere, no great distance 
off (within a walk as she imagined)* she left 
her home without further reflection, unattended 
by a single servant. 

When Within a mile of her destined place 
of refuge, she Avas observed by a party of 
BiWouin robbers, who descended from their 
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lijlit to arre^sl her progrees, by whom she was 
conveyed to tlieir retreat, almost In a state of 
insensibility from terror and dismay. Arriving 
at their hat, however, she was cheered by the 
sight of females, one of whom particolarly 
struck her as being very superior to her com¬ 
panions, and in whose countenance benevolence 
and ]nty seemed to indicate a sympathizing 
friend in this hour of severe trial. The women 
were desired to release the prisoner Fatima 
of her valuables, which were, in accordance 
with her station, very costly both in pearls and 
gold ornaments. 

Fatima overheard, during the night, some 
disputes and debates between the robbers, about 
the disposal of her person, one of whom was 
single, and declared his willingness to marry 
the girl, and so retain her with them; but Fa¬ 
tima had, when she was seized, recognized his 
countenance, having seen him before, and knew 
that his connexions lived in the towm of By tool 
Faakerc, which she had unguardedly declared. 
The robbers, therefore, dreaded detection if her 
life was spared ] they were not by nature ami- 
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guinary, but b this case there seemed no me¬ 
dium between tlielr apprehension and the death 
of Fatima, 

Tlie female, however, who had at first sight 
appeared so amiable anti Iriendly, fulfilled the 
poor girl^s impressions, by strenuously exerting 
her intlueucei and eventually prevailed, in sav¬ 
ing the ori>hau Fatima from the premeditated 
sacrifice of life; and as no better arrangement 
could be made to secure the robbers from de¬ 
tection, it was at kngtb agreed she should be 
sold to slave^)^ This decided oq. the swiftest 
camel in their possession was prepared at an 
early hour, a few short minutes only being 
allowed to Fatima, to pour out her gratitude to 
God, and express her acknowledgments to her 
humane benefactress, when she was mounted 
on the camel’s back, with the husband of that 
kind-hearted female. 

With the prospect of continued life, poor 
Fatima ceased to feel acute agony, and bore 
the fatigue of a whole day's swdft riding with¬ 
out a murmur, for the Bedouin's beliaviour was 
marked with respect. Towards the evening, as 
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they drew near to a large town, the Bedouin 
halted by the margin of a forest, and the long 
night was passed in profound silence, with no 
other shelter than that which the forest afforded; 
and at the earliest dawn the march was again 
resumed, nor did he slacken his speed, until 
they were in sight of Mocha, where he designed 
to d[s{)ose ot bis victini. She w'as there sold 
to a regular slave-merchant, who was willing to 
pay the price demanded when he saw the beasi- 
titid face and figure of the poor girl, expecting 
to make a handsome profit by the bargain, 

"The Bedouin made his respectful obedience 
and departed in haste, leaving [roor Fatima in 
almost a state of stupor from fatigue. Left how¬ 
ever to herself in the slave-merchant’s house, 
she seemed to revive, and again to reflect 
oji the past, present, and future. Her escape 
from death called forth grateful feelings, and 
she felt so tar secure that the wretch w^ho had 
bought her, had an interest iu her life, diereforc 
she had no further fear of assassination. But 
then she reverted to her bontls; painful indeed 
were tlic reflections, that she who had been 
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nobly born, and nursed in the Jap of luxury, 
should find herself a slave, and not one friendly 
voice to soothe her in her bondage^ She re¬ 
sol vetl however (knowing the pri\ilege of her 
country's law) to select for herself a future 
proprietor. 

“ Her resolution was soon put to the test j 
she was summoned to appear before a fisher¬ 
man. who bad caught a glimpse of her fine 
figfure as she entered Mocha, and who desired 
to purchase her to head his house. The poor 
girl summoned all her courage to meet this de¬ 
grading offer with dignity, A handsome sum 
w'as oficred by the fisherman, as she api>earcd 
before him to reject the proposal. ‘ Here is 
your ne>v master, young lady/ said the slave- 
merchant; ‘ behave well, and he will marry 

t « 

you. 

" Fatima looked up, with all her native pride 
upon her brow\ ^ He shall never he my master!’ 
she replied, wdth so much firmness, that (asto¬ 
nished as they were) convinced the bai^incrs 
tliat Fatima was in earnest. The merchant in- 

f 

quired her objection, as she Iml betrayed no 
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luiwillingiiess to be soid to Iiijn, s^be answered 
fitiuly, whilst the starting tear was in her eye, 
* My objection to ttiat man is our inequality • I 
am ol noble birth. My willingness to become 
your slave, was to free me from the hands of 
those who lirst premeditated my murder; and 
sooner than my liberty should be sold to the 
creature I must detest, this dagger,* as she drew 
one from her vest, '’shall free me from this 
world\s ve.Kations/ ♦ 

This threat settled the argument, for the 
slave-merchant calculated on tlie loss of three 
hundred dinars he had paid to the Bedouin; and 
Fatima, aware of ilvis, witbont actually intend¬ 
ing any violence to herself, felt justified in de¬ 
terring the slave-merchant from further impor¬ 
tunities, Several suitors came to see, with a 
view to purchase the beautiful Arab of noble 
birth, but having acted so decidedly in the first 
instance, the merchant felt himself obliged to 
permit her to reiuse at will, and she rejected 
all who had made ilieir proposal. 

Meer Hadjee Shah, in the fulfilment of his 
promise to his wife at parting, to take home 
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a slave for her attendant, happening at that 
time to be passing through Mocha, inquired 
for a slave-merchant: he was conducted to 
the house where Fatima was still a prisoner 
with many other less noble, but equally un* 
happy females* Fatima raised her eyes as he 
entered the hall; she fancied by his benevO’ 
lent countenance that his heart must be kind; 
she cast a second glance and thought such a 
man would surely feel for her sufferings and be 
a good master* His eye had met hers, which 
was instantly withdrawn with unaffected mo¬ 
desty ; something prepossessed him that the 
poor girl was unhappy, and his first idea was 
pity, the second her liberation from slavery, 
and, if possible, restoration to her fiiends, .. 

** When alone with the slave-merchant, Meer 
lladjec Shab inquired the price he would take 
for Fatima? 'Six hundred pieces of silver 
(dinars),' was the reply- ’— ‘1 am not rich 
enough,' answered the pilgrim; " salaam, 1 
must look elsewhere for one and he was 
moving on.’—‘ Stay,’ said the merchant^ ■ I am 
anxious to get that girl ufi' my iiauds, for she is 
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a stubborn subject, over wbom I have no con-^ 
trol i I never like to buy these slaves of high 
birthj they always give me trouble. I paid three 
hundred dinars to the Hedouln for her, now if 
she will agree to have you for her master* 
(which I very much doubt* she has so many 
scruples to overcome), you shall add fifty to 
that sum, and 1 will be satisfied/ 

“ They entered the hall a second time toge¬ 
ther,, when the merchant addressed Fatima. 
*lhis gentleman desires to purchase you; he 
IS a S 5 'aad of India, not rich, he says, but of a 
high family, as well as a descendant of the 
Emaums* —‘As you wnll,* was all the an» 
swer Fatima could make* The money was 
accordingly paid down, and the poor girl led 
away from her prison-house, by the first kind 
soul she had met since she quitted-her bene¬ 
factress in the Bedouins' retreat. 

“ Fatima's situation had excited a iivelv in- 
terest in the heart of Meer Hadjee Shah, even 
before he knew the history of those sufferings 
that had brought her into bondage, for he was 
benevolent, and thought she seemed unhappy; 
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lie wanted no stronger inducement than this 
to urge liini to release her. Many a poor 
wretched slave had been liberated through his 
means in a similar way, whilst making his 
pilgrimages; and in his own home I have Jiad 
opportunities of seeing his almost paternal kind¬ 
ness invariably exercised towards his slaves, 
some of whom he has, to my knowledge, set at 
liberty both male and female, giving them the 
opportunity of settling, or leaving them to 
choose for themselves their place of fnture ser¬ 
vitude. 

Unt to return to Fatima. On taking her to 
his lodgings, he tried to comfort her with the 
solicitude of a father, and having assured her 
she was free, inquired where her family resided, 
that she might be fonvarded to them. The 
poor girl could scarce believe die words she 
heard were reality and not a dream; so much 
uiilooked'for generosity and benevolence over^ 
powered her with gratitude, whilst he addressed 
her as his daughter, and explained his motives 
for becoming her purchaser, adding, * Our laws 
forbid ti.s to make slaves of the offspring of 
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MuRsulmauns of either sex ; although be it eon- 
tessed with sorrow^ imthinking men do often defy 
the Jaw, in pursuance of their ^vill ■ yet 1 would 
not sell my hopes of heaven lor all that earth 
could give* 1 again repeat, you are free ; I am 
not rich, but the Half of ray remaining funds 
set apart to take me to ray home in India, shall 
be devoted to your ser\ice, and without any 
delay 1 mil arrange for your return to Yumen, 
under safe convoy f (and seeing she was about 
o express her gratitude to him) : ' Forbear, as 
you respeckiine, a single ’word of acknowledg¬ 
ment ; if any thanks are due, it is to that good 
Providence who hath preserved you from 
greater evils, to Whom be offered also my 
humble praises, that through His mercy ray 
steps were directed through Mocha, at such a 
time as this, 'when an unprotected female re¬ 
quired fatherly protection/ 

" Fatima was in tears during this speech of 
her true friend, and when he paused, she said, 
■Heaven, indeed, sent you to my aid; you 
seem like a guardian angel. Much, ranch I 
fear to lie separated from one so pifius and so 
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bountiful. May 1 not ag^o be thrown into 
similar scenes to those your generosity has been 
exercised to release me from ? Who but your¬ 
self aud my o’^vn dear uncle could ever feel tliat 
lively interest for my presen^atiun ? * 

‘*Meer Hadjee Shah \v6\ild willingly have 
conveyed the poor girl to her uncle's residence 
near Vumen, had it been possible; but his ar¬ 
rangements weie made to sail by an Arab ship 
to Bombay, which if many days postponed 
would detain him nearly another year from 
India, w'here he w as aware his ra|^rn was ex¬ 
pected by Ills wife and family; and he was not 
willing to give them cause for imeasiness, by 
any further delay; he hoivever went out to 
make intjuiries at Mocha for some safe means 
of getting Fatima conveyed to her uncle. 

“In the mean time she revolved in her mind 
the several circumstances attending her actual 
situation in the world, and before the next 
morning had w ell dawned, she had resolved on 
urging her kind protector to take her with him 
to India, before whom she appeared with a 
more tranquil countenance than he had yet 
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witnessed- When they were seated, he said, 
‘ Well, Patima, I propose to devote this day to 
the arrangement of all things necessary for your 
comfort on your journey home, and to-morrow 
morning the kaarawaun sets out for Yumen, 
where I heartily pray you may be conducted 
in safety, and meet your uncle in joy, Have 
no fears for your journey, put your entire trust 
in God, and never forget that your safety and 
liberation were wrought out by His gocxlness 
alone.' 

" ' Iluzcgi^t (revered Sir),’ she replied, * I 
have w'eighed well the advantages 1 should 
derive by being always near to you, against the 
prospects of ray home and wealth in Arabia, 
wliich I am resolved to relincjiiish if you accede 
to my proposal* Let me then continue to be 
your slave, or your servant, if that terra is more 
agreeable to my kind master* Slavery with a 
holy master is pmferable to freedom with 
wealth and impiety. You must have sen^ants, 

1 Avill Ije the humblest and not the least faithful 
in my devoted services," 

** The pious man was svir]>risetl beyond mca- 
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sure; be attempted to dissuade her, and re¬ 
ferred to bis wife and children in Indian ‘ Ob 1 
take me to them,' she cried \sith energy; * 1 
will be to them all you or they can desire/ 
This arrangement of Fatima's was rather per¬ 
plexing to him; her tears and entreaties^ how¬ 
ever, pre\'ailed over liis ]>referenee, and he 
quieted her agitation by agreeing to take her 
to India with hiin^ 

" After maturely weighing all the circum¬ 
stances of the voyage by sea, and the long 
journey by land from Bombay to Lucknow, he 
came to the determination of giving Fatima a 
legal claim to bis protection, and thereby a 
security also from slanderous im]>utations either 
against her or himself, by marrying her Ijefore, 
they embarked at Mocha; and on their arrival 
at Lucknow, Fatima was presented to his first 
wife as worthy her sympathy and kindness, by 
whom she was received and cherished as a dear 
sister. The w hole family were sincerely attached 
to tire amiable lady during the many years she 
lived with them in Hindoostauu. Her days 
were passed in piety and peace, leEiving not 
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an instance to call forth the resets of Mcer 
Hadjee Shah, that he had complied vdih her 
entreaties in ^ving her his permanent pro¬ 
tection, Her removal from this life to a better 
was mourned by every member of the family 
with equal sorrow as when their dearest 
relative ceased to live,*’ 


It is my intention (if 1 am permitted), at 
some future period, to write a more circum¬ 
stantial account ot Meer Hadjee Shah’s adven¬ 
tures through life, than my present limits 
allow. In the mean time, however, I must 
satisfy myself by a few remarks founded on 
a personal observation and intimacy during 
the last eleven years of his eventful life. His 
example and* precept kept pace with each 
other, ** That this world and all its vanities, 
were nothing in comparison with acquiring a 
knowledge of God s holy wiU, and obeying 
Him, in thought, in word, and deed,” 

He was persuaded by the tenets of his religion 
that by exercising the body in the pilgrimage 
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to Mecca, the heart of man was enlightened in 
tlie know ledge and love of God* He found 
by obeying the several duties of the religion he 
professed, and by enduring the consequent trials 
and privations of a pilgrimage without regard to 
any feelings of selfish gratification or indulgent 
ease, that, bis nature being humbled, his love 
la God was more abundant* 

His law commanded him to last at stated 
periods, and although he was turned of seventy 
when I first saw him, yet he never failed, as 
the season of Rvunstaun appmachedn to undergo 
the severity of that ordinance day by day during 
the full period of thirty days; and it w'as even 
a source of uneasiness to my venerated triend, 
when two years prior to his decease, his medical 
friends, aided by the solicitude of his family, 
urged and prevailed on him to discontinue the 
duty, which by reason of his age was con¬ 
sidered dangerous to health, and perhaps to life. 
Prayer was his comfort; meditation and praise 
his chief delight. 1 never saw him othenvTiys 
than engaged in some profitable exercise, by 
which he w^as drawing near to his Creator, and 
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proparmg himseli for jlie bJessedness of eter- 
iiity, Oil which his soul relied* 

During our eleven years^ constant intercourse, 
I can answer for his early diligence; before the 
day had dawned his head was bowed in adora^ 
tion to his Maker and Preserver. At all seasons 
of the year* and under ajj eircumstances, this 
duty was never omitted. Even in sickness, if 
his strength failed him, his head was bowed on 
a tray of eaith* to mark his dutiful lecollectlon 
of the several hours appointwl for prayer* The 
Psalmist^s language has often been realized to 
my view* in him, Seven times a-day do I 
praise thee, O lord- and - At midnight I 
will rise to give thanks unto Thee/^ when 
witnessing his undeviating observance of stated 
pra\er duties* and w'hen those duties were ac¬ 
complished, even his amusements were gleaned 
from devotional works, visits of charity, and 
acts of benevolence. I never saw him idle; 
every moment was occupied in prayer or in 
good works. His memory was retentive, and 
every anecdote he related was a lesson cal¬ 
culated to lead the nund of his auditor to seek, 
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trusts and obey God, or to love oiir neighbour 
as ourselves- 

The many hours we have passed in profitable 
discourses or readings from our Holy Scripture, 
and the lives of the Prophets have left on my 
memory lasting impressions. 

I was, at first, surprised to find Meer Hadjee 
Shah so well acquainted with the prominent 
characters of our Scripture historVi. until the 
source from whence his knowledge had been 
enlarged was produced and read aloud by my 
husband every evening to our family party. 
The Hyaatool Kaaloob ” (a work before 
alluded to) occupied us for a very’ long period, 
each passage being verbally translated to me 
by my husband* When that work was finished, 
our Holy Scripture was brought forward, 
which, as T read, each passage was again 
translated by my husband, either in Persian or 
Hindoostaunie, as best suited the understand¬ 
ing of our party at the time. So interesting 
was the subject, that we have been five or 
six hours at a time engaged without tiring or 
even remembering the flight of those moments 
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which were devoted, I trust, so beneficially to 
us alL 

.Meer Iladjee Shah's news of worldly enjoy¬ 
ments resembled the Diirw'eish's in principle; 
for he thought it unworthy to heap op riches, 
to swell his w'ardrobe, or to fare on sumptuous 
diet; but his delight consisted in sharing the 
little he could at any time command with those 
who needed it. He possessed an inteUigent 
mind, highly ciiltivatctl by travel, and a heart 
beaming with tenderness and universal charity; 
so tempered were his afiections by a religious 
life, that the world was made but a place of 
probation to him whilst looking forward with 
joy to the promises of God in a happy eternity. 
His purity of heart and life has often realized 
to my imagination that “ Israelite in whom (our 
Redeemer pronounced) there w'as no guile/* 

I must here draw my Letters to a conclusion, 
with many an anxious wish that my gleanings 
in the society of the IMussulmauns of llindoo- 
stauu may afford profitable amusement to my 
friends and to those persons who may honour 
niy work with a [lerusal, humbly trusting 
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that tlie people whose character, manners, 
habits, and religion, I have taken upon me to 
ixjurtray, may improve in their opinion by a 
more intimate acquaintance. 

In my attempt to delineate the Mnssnl- 
mauna, I have been careful to speak as I have 
found them, not allowing prejudice to bias my 
judgment, either on t!ie side of their faults or 
I'irtues. But 1 deem it incumbent to state, that 
ray chief intimacy has been confined to the 
most worthy of their community; and that the 
character of a true Mussulmauo has been my 
aim in description. There are people profes¬ 
sing the faith without the principle, it is true; 
but such persons are not confined to the Mus¬ 
sulman n pfcrsuasion; they are among e^^ery 
class of worshippers, whether Jew or Gentile 
throughout the world. 

Of my long sojourn in the society of die 
Mussulmauns of Hindoostaun, I need here but 
remark, that I was received amongst them 
without prejudice, and allovred the free usage of 
my European habits and religious principles 
without a single atteniiit to bias or control me ] 
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that by respecting their trifling prejudices as 
regards eating and drinking, their esteem and 
eonfldenee were secured to me; and that by 
evincing Christian charity, (which deters the 
possessor from proud seeming), I believe, I may 
add, their aflection for me was as sincere, aa 
I trust it will be Lasting, 

It may he regretted, with all my influence, 
that 1 have not been the bumble instrument of 
conversion. None can lament more than my seif 
that I was not deemed worthy to convince them 
of the necessity, or of the efficacy of that great 
Atonement on which my own liopes are 
founded. Yet may I not, without presump¬ 
tion, hope my sojourn, with reference to a 
future period, may be the humble means 
of good to a people with whom ! had lived 
so many years in peace ? I must for many 
reasons be supposed to entertain a lively in¬ 
terest in tlieir welfare, and an earnest desire 
for their safety, although at the present mo¬ 
ment I can distinguish but one advahtage 
accruing from our intimacy, namely, that 
they no longer view th^ professors of Chris- 
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tlaiuty as idolaters. They have learned with 
surprize tJiat the Christian religion forbids 
idolatry,—thus the strong barrier being sapped, 
I trust it may be tlirowii down by abler ser¬ 
vants of our Lord; for the Mussnimauas are 
already bound by their religion to love and 
reverence Christ as the Prophet of God: may 
the influence of his Holy Spirit enlighten 
their understandings to accept Him as their 
Hedeemcr I 

Like the true Christian, they are looking 
foiyvard to that period when Jesus Christ shall 
repsit the earth, and when all men shall be 
of one faith. How that shall be accomplished, 
they do not pretend to understand, but still 
they faithfully believe it, because it has been 
declared by an authority tliey reverence, and 
deem conclusive. Often, during my acquain¬ 
tance witli these people, have 1 felt obliged to 
applaud their fidelity, although, in some points, 

1 could not approve of the subject on which it 
was displayed —tlieir zeal at Mahurrum, for 
instance, when they commemorate the martyr* 
doni of the grandchild^n of their Prophet,_ 
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I have thought “ had they been favoured with 
the knowledge we possess, what zealous Chris¬ 
tians would, these people be, who thus honour 
the memory of mere holy men/’ 

The time, I trust, is not very far distant 
when not one nation in the whole world shall 
be ignorant of the Savioiir^s efficacy* and His 
willingness to receive all who cast their burden 
at the foot of His cross. My heart’s desire for 
the people 1 have dw elt amongst is that w hich 
St. Paul In the Epistle to the Romans de¬ 
clares to be his prayer to God for Israel, “ that 
they might be saved T* and 1 know' not ajiy 
w ay in which I could belter testify my regard 
for the Mussulmauns collectively, or my grati¬ 
tude indmdually, than by recommending the 
whole of the tenth chapter of the Romans to 
the serious consideration of those persons who 
possess such influence, as that the gospel of 
peace may be preached to them effectually by 
w'clUchcsen and tried servants of our Lord, 
who are duly prepared both in heart and 
speech', to make knowm the glad tidings to 
their understandings that God so loved the 
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world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
tliat whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life that ** If 
any man sin we have an Advocate with the 
Fatlier, Jeans Christ the righteous;" and that 
“He is the propitiation for onr sins: and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world." 

Should the view I have conscientiously given 
of their character be the humble means of 
removing prejudice from the Mussnlmauns of 
Hindoostaun, so that they may be sought and 
won by brotherly kindness, my humble heart 
will rejoice that my labours, as an obsener and 
detailer, have been successful through the 
merciful orderings of Divine Providence. 



TMt END. 
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